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CHAPTER I. 

St. Paul, in the infancy of the church of Corinth, 
writing to the new converts, directed their atten- 
tion to the fact, that they could not reckon in 
their numbei" many wise men after the fiesh, many 
mighty^ or many noble; and there is every reason 
to suppose that the Apostle's remark was equally 
applicable to other Christian communities. The 
causes which indisposed the higher, and as they 
are usually esteemed the better-informed orders of 
society, to the reception of the Gospel, lay in the 
passions and prejudices of human nature, and were 
consequently of general operation. The dread of 
innovation and the desire of maintaining established 
authority influenced alike the Jewish High Priest 
and the Roman governor ; while the Rabbi and 



the philosopher, alike accustomed to look down 
with contempt on the great body of their fellow- 
men, were indignant at the temerity of the teachers 
of the new religion, who told them that, notwith- 
standing their pretensions to superior knowledge, 
they were in fact as ignorant as those whom they 
affected to despise, and had not advanced a single 
step towards the attainment of true wisdom. Yet 
though the first converts were for the most part 
taken from the humbler ranks of life, we learn 
from the writings of the New Testament that, even 
in the days of the Apostles, the Gospel was not 
without its wealthier and more learned adherents — 
that it had made its way into the palace of Caesar, 
and was deemed not unworthy of consideration by 
some at least among the followers of Zeno and 
Epicufus. In the age immediately subsequent to 
that of the Apostles, the heathen philosopher, how 
reluctant soever to believe that a religion issuing 
from Judea could deserve his regard, would still 
be unable to close his eyes against its rapid pro- 
gress, and the extraordinary effects which it was 
daily producing. The union of gentleness and 
fortitude in the Christian character — the sincere 
and inalterable affection which the members of 
the Christian community displayed towards each 
other-^the unshrinking courage with which they 
encountered the persecutions of their adversaries — 
the strict conformity of their lives to the belief 
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which they professed, a conformity sought in vain 
in the manners and morals even of the teachers 
of Gentile philosophy — these were phenomena 
which could scarcely fail to arreet attention, 
and to excite a wish to obtain a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the causes in which they origi- 
nated. When, however, the philosopher hegan to 
make Christianity the subject of his speculations, 
and to investigate its evidences, his previous pur- 
suits and modes of thinking would lead iiira to 
regard it under a peculiar point of view. With 
him the argument from prophecy would have com- 
paratively little weight, because he had not, like 
the Jew, been nurtured in the expectation that a 
great deliverer, pointed out by a long series of 
predictions, was about to appear on the earth ; nor 
would the exertions of supernatural power, to which 
Christ himself appealed in proof of his divine 
mission, produce their due effect on the mind of 
one whom the heathen mythology had rendered 
familiar with stories of portents and prodigies ; he 
would regard Christianity chiefly aa a rule of life, 
and estimate it by its tendency to improve the dis- 
positions and the practice of mankind. Under 
this point of view Christianity was regarded by 
Justin, who became a convert to it because, as he 
assures us, he found it to be the only true, and 
sound, and safe philosophy ; under this point of 
view it was regarded by Clement of Alexandria, of 
b2 



whose works I purpose giving an account in the 
present volume. 

Clement, according to Jerome, was ' a Presbyter 
of the church of Alexandria, the * scholar of Pan- 
ta^nus, and after his decease Master of the Cate- 
chetical School at Alexandria. While he presided 
in it, he had the honour of numbering the great 
Origen among his scholars. He flourished during 
tlie reigns of Severus and Caracalla, (i. e. between 
A. C. 192 and 217,) and was* contemporary with 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, from whom he 
was the bearer of a letter to the church of Antioch. 
Jerome * gives the following list of his works, de- 
scribing them as replete with learning and elo- 
quence, and embracing both sacred and profane 
literature. 

€iy€ TTOifiivtQ liTfJieVf 01 TUfv 'EicicXiyo'iwi' Trporiyovfityoif Kar 
EiKova Tov ayadov woi/jLeyoQ. Paedagog. L. i. c 6. cxx. 28. 

* Eusebius says that Clement in the Hypotyposes expressly 
mentioned Pantaenus as his master. See Eclogae ex Proph. 
Scripturis, Ivi. He supposes also that Clement alludes to 
Pantaenus in a passage in the Stromata, in which he is giving 
an account of the most distinguished men of the Apostolic suc- 
cession, with whom he had met. L. 5. c. 11. L. 6. cc. 6. 13. 
Phot. Cod. 109. 

' According to Eusebius he was prior to Victor, Bishop of 
Rome. L. 5. c. 28. See also L. 6. cc. 6. 11. Alexander 
appears to speak of Clement as his master, in a passage quoted 
by Eusebius. L. 6. c. 14. Clement brings down the chronology 
of the Roman Emperors to the death of Com modus, i. e. A. C. 
192. For the various opinions respecting the dates of Clement's 
worksjsee Cave. — Dodwell Diss. Iren. iii. Sect. 27. 

* Compare Eusebius, L. 6. c. 13. 
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"^.Tpwuartl^ in eight books. 
' Hypotyposes in eight books. 



' The word vworvruiate ia used by Clement to expreaB the 
delineation, form, or outline of a thing. S. L. I. cccxxit. 22. 
cccxxv. 19. cccxLviu. 34. L. 4. dixiv. 2. 10. L. «. 
Dccxxxvi. 27. CasaiodoniB, who haa preserved some fragments 
of a Commentary on the Canonical Epistles^ probably a portion 
of the Hypotyposes — appears to have translated vTroTVirarai^ 
Adumbratio. In the Hypotyposes, Clement, according to Eiiae- 
bius, L. 6. c. 14, gave a summary account of the books of 
Scripture, not omitting tliose of which tlie genuineneas has 
been questioned^the Epistle of Jude, and the other Catholic 
Epistles ; the Epistle of Barnabas, atid the Revelation of 
Peter. According to him, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written in Hebrew by St. Paul, and translated by St. Luke: 
which circumstance accounts for the aimilarity of the style to that 
of the Acts of the Apostles. St. Paul did not prefix his name, as 
in his other Epistles, on account of the prejudice entertained 
against him by the Jews, whom the very sight of his name would 
have prevented from reading the Epistle ; or as Clement states, 
on the authority of one, whom he calls t/ie blessed Presbyter, 
St. Paul would not style himself an Apostle to the Hebrews, 
because that title belonged exclusively to Christ ; his office was 
to preach to the Gentiles. Clement appears also, on the autho- 
rity of a tradition handed down in the church, to have stated, 
with respect to the Gospels, tliat those containing the genealogies 
were first composed, and to have ascribed the following origin 
to the gospel of Mark. While Peter was preaching at Rome by 
the inspiration of the Spirit, Mark, who had long been his com- 

Ipanion, at the request of the hearers, committed hia preacliing to 
writing, — Peter, being informed of the circumstance, expressed 
neither approbation nor disapprobation. (See, however, Euse- 
bius, L. 2. c. Ifi, where on the authority of the sixth book of 
the Hypotyposes, St. Peter is said to have sanctioned St. Mark's 
work.) St. John was the last of the Evangelists, and composed 
hia gospel at tlic suggestion of liis friends. He saw that the 
other gosj>els dwelt principally on points connected with the 
body : he therefore composed a spiritual gospel, under the influ- 



One book addressed to the Gentiles. 
Three books entitled TLai^aytoyog. 

ence of the Spirit. In L. 2. c. 9, Eusebius tells a story respect- 
ing the jnartyrdom of James, Bishop of Jerusalem, which he had 
extracted from the seventh Book of the Hypotyposes. We 
learn froni the Paschal Chronicle, p. 224, that Clement, in the 
fifth Book of the Hypotyposes, treated of the seventy disciples 
whom Christ commissioned to preach the gospel ; and the Chro- 
nicler probably found in the same work the statement, which he 
gives on the authority of Clement, that St. John lived till the 
time of Trajan, and travelled about Asia and the neighbouring 
provinces, appointing bishops and deacons, p. 251. 

However deeply we may regr et the loss of this work, on 
account of the information which we might have derived from it 
respecting the early history of Christianity, it appears, if the 
account given of it by Photius is correct, to have been in other 
respects of little value. He describes it as containing some truth 
amidst much that was impious and fabulous ; that in it matter 
was represented as eternal, and forms as introduced according to 
certain fixed decrees ; that the Son was degraded into a creature ; 
that die doctrine of transmigration was asserted, and a succession 
of worlds before Adam ; that an obscene and impious account 
of the origin of Eve was given, at variance with the Scriptural 
narrative ; that the angels were stated to have cohabited with 
women ; that the Word was affirmed to have assumed flesh not 
in reality, but in appearance ; that the existence of two Words of 
the Father was asserted, of whom the inferior appeared to men, 
or to speak more accurately not even the inferior ; for the words 
of Clement are, " the Son is called the Wvrd, hearing the same 
name as the paternal Word : hut it is not he who mas made fleshy 
nor yet the paternal Word ; hut a certain power of God, being as 
it were an emanation from his Word, which being made mind, per ^ 
vaded the hearts of men.^* These notions Clement endeavoured 
to confirm by quotations from Scripture. Photius, however, 
suggests a doubt whether Clement was really the author of these 
absurdities, from which he admits that Clement's other writings 
are free. He describes the work as consisting of interpreta- 
tions of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Catholic Epistles, and Ecclesiasticus. 



^ One book concerning Easter. 

A Discourse concerning Fasting. 

A Discourse, entitled, '' Who is the Rich Man 
that shall be Saved ?" 

^One book on Slander. 

One on the Ecclesiastical Canons, and against 
those who follow the errors of the Jews, addressed 
to Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem. 

This account of the works of Clement is prin- 
cipally derived from ^Eusebius, who also mentions 

^ This book, according to Eusebius, was occasioned by a work 
of Melito, and written at the request of his friends, who entreated 
him to commit to writing the traditions which he had received 
ftom the elders with whom he had conversed. L. 4. c. 26. L. 6. 
c. 1 8. It is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 7. Potter gives 
two fragments of this work, mxvii. 15. 

* See Potter's edition, mxx. 40. 

' L. '6. cc. 13, 14. Clement speaks as if he had composed a 
work on Continence, Trepi lyKparelag, P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxvi. 20. 
But Fabricius thinks that he. here alludes to the third Book of 
the Stromata, see dxx. 15 ; as well as when he says P. L. 2. 
c. 6. cxcix. 25. di6i\^^a/z£i/ ce f^aOvrip^ \oy^. Another on the 
Resurrection, P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxv. 42. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxii. 33« 
and one on Marriage, {ev t^ yafxiK^ \oy^ P. L. 3. c. 8. cclxxviii. 
24), unless we suppose him there to refer to what he had said 
on the subject of marriage in the second book, c. 10. There is 
a passage preserved by Maximus and lonanes Damascenus, 
which Grabe supposes to be a fragment of the yafUKog \oyoc, 
Mxxii. Ed. Potter. 

There are in the works of Maximus, T. 2. pp. 144. 152, two 
quotations from a work of Clement, entitled wepl irpovoiag. 
Potter, MX VII. Clement speaks frequently of his intention to 
write on Principles or Causes, nepl dpxCjy, S. L. 3. dxvi. 10. 
DXX. 9. L. 4. DLXiv. 10. Dciv. 7. L. 5. dccxxxiii. 15. L. 6. 
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an Exhortation to Patience, addressed to the newly 
Baptized. The address to the Gentiles, the Paeda- 
gogus, the Stromata, and the tract entitled ** Who 
is the Rich Man that shall be saved ?" have come 
down to us nearly entire. Of the other works we 
have only fragments. From ^ Eusebius we further 
learn that Clement was a convert from heathenism. 
According to ^Epiphanius, he was by some called 
an Athenian, by others an Alexandrian ; whence 
Cave infers that he was bom at Athens, and studied 
at Alexandria. The account given by Photius of 



Dccxxxvii. 28. Dcccxxi. 3. where Louth erroneously understands 
by the words rov dpxiKov X<5yov, the Word or Son of God, re- 
ferring to L. 7. Dcccxxxii. 38. See dciv. 7. Quis Dives salvetur, 

DCDL. 41. 

He speaks also of a work concerning the Soul, S. L. 2. 
ccccLxxxviii. 16. L. 3. dxvi. 22. L. 4. dci. 33. dlxxi. 17. 
L. 5. Dcxcix. 5. Potter gives two fragments supposed to be 
from this work, as quoted by Maximus de Anima, mxx. 

He speaks of his intention to write against Heresies, S. L. 4. 
DCiv. 26. Probably in his work on Principles. Compare 

DCIV. 7. 

Of a work on Prophecy, S. L. 1. ccccxvi. 14. L. 4. dcv. 3. 
L. 5. DCXCIX. 5. 

Of a work concerning Angels, S. L. 6. dcclv. 15. rrepi rov 
Aca/3<$\ov. L. 4. DCI. 34. 

Of a work concerning the Origin of the World, probably also 
a part of the work on Principles, S. L. 6. dcccxxvii. 39. See 
C. V. S. L. 3. DLiv. 24. From Eusebius, L. 6. c. 13. we might 
infer that it was a work on the Book of Genesis. 

* Praep. Evang. L. 2. c. 2. sub fine. Compare P. L. 1. c. 1. 
xcvil. 7. «^* y fiaXa yayyvfievoi koI rag ndKaiag awofii'Vfxevoi 
Bof^g irpog tnorriplav vEa^ofjiey. 

' Haer. xii. or xxxii. 



the works of Clement, and of the time in which 
he lived, agrees with that of Jerome. 

We will proceed to examine the writings of 
Clement, taking them in the order in which they 
stand in Potter's edition. 



CHAPTER II. 

^ The first is the Hortatory Address to the Greeks. 
^Clement begins with remarking, that the Greeks 
gave credit to the various fables which had been 
handed down to them respecting the power of 
music ; they believed that Amphion by his lyre 
had raised the walls of Thebes, and that Orpheus 
had tamed wild beasts by the sweetness of his song. 
** Yet," he proceeds, ^' though the face of truth is 
now revealed to them in all its brightness, they 
look at it with suspicious eyes. Let us leave them 
to their Cithseron and Helicon, and the feasts of 
Bacchus, and their dramatic exhibitions, which 
are chiefly founded on the calamities and crimes 
of man. Let us turn to the mountain of God, and 
to the holy prophetic choir, and draw down from 
heaven Truth, with her companion. Wisdom ; that, 
diffusing her light around, she may enlighten all 
who are involved in darkness, and may free men 
from error, extending to them intelligence (<riv6<riv) 

* Clement refers to the Hortatory Address, P. L. 1. c. 1. 
sub. in. S. L. 7. dcccxli. 16. rovg fjiev yap wporpiwei 6 Kvpiog, 
L. 6. DCCLXVi. 18. 

'C. 1. 
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as it were a hand to guide them to salvation. Or- 
pheus, Amphiou, Arion, and the Greek musicians 
employed their skill in confirming the perverseness 
of man, and leading him to idols, and stocks, and 
stones. Not so the Christian musician : he comes 
to destroy tjie bitter tyranny of demons ; to sub- 
stitnte in its place the mild and gentle yoke of 
piety ; to raise to heaven those who had been cast 
down upon the earth. 'He alone has tamed man, 
the most savage of beasts ; and has indeed made 
men out of stones, by raising up a Holy Seed from 
among the Gentiles who believed in stones. — Such 
is the power of the New Song ; it has converted 
stones and beasts into men. They, who were dead, 
without any portion of the real life, have revived 
at the mere sound." 



. Clement pursues the same figure, comparing 
the combination of the elements in the formation 
of the universe to the skilful combination of the 
different kinds of music ; and stating incidentally 
tliat the Gentile music was derived from ^Tubal, 
the Christian from David. He then proceeds, 
" He who sprang from David, yet was before 

' Clement here compares men to diHereiU kinds of animal! 
reference to their diSercnt dispo si tions ; passioiiali 
followers of pleasure to swine, &c. iv. 15. 

DLXVIIl. 41. 

' According to Gen. iv. 21, Julial, not Tubal, 
tor of musical iustruments. 
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David, the Word of God, disdaining inanimate 
instruments, the harp and lyre, adapts this world, 
and the little world, man, both his soul and body, 
to the Holy Spirit, and thus celebrates God. — 
What then does the instrument, the Word of God, 
the Lord, the New Song mean? To open the eyes 
of the blind, and the ears of the deaf; to guide the 
lame and the wanderer to righteousness ; to show 
God to foolish man ; to put an end to corruption ; 
to overcome death ; to reconcile disobedient chil- 
dren to their Father. The instrument of God 
loves man. The Lord pities, disciplines, exhorts, 
admonishes, saves, guards, and of his abun- 
dance promises the kingdom of heaven as the 
reward of learning from Aim, requiring nothing 
from W5 but that we shall be saved. — ^ Think not, 
however, that the Song of Salvation is new. — We 
existed before the foundation of the world ; existing 
first in God himself, inasmuch as we were destined 
to exist; we were the rational creatures of the 
Reason (or Word) of God ; we^ were in the begin- 
ning through the Word, because the Word was in 
the beginning. The Word was from the beginning, 
and therefore was and is the divine beginning of 
all things ; but now that he has taken the name. 



So S. L. 7. Dcccxcv, 20. rov Kaiy&s fitv XsyofiivoVf dpj(atoTaTov 
^€, firj kwaioiey ^trfiaroc, 

' Clement here plays on the word apxV' ^** ov apxatiofieVf on 
tv apxjf o Aoyoc 7iv. vi. 38. 



which of old was sanctified, the Christ, he is caned 
by me a new Song, Tliis Word, tiie Christ, was 
from the beginning the cause both of our being, 
for he was in God ; and of our well-being. Now 
he has appeared to men, being alone both God 
and man, the Author to us of all good ; by whom, 
being instructed how to live well, we are speeded 
onwards to eternal life. — This is the New Song — 
the manifestation, now shining forth in us, of the 
Word, who was in the beginning and before the 
beginning. Thepre-esistent Saviour lias appeared 
nigh unto us ; he who exists in the Self-Existent 
has appeared ; the Word, who was with God, has 
appeared as our teacher ; the Word, by whom all 
things were made, who in the beginning, when he 
formed us, gave us life as our Maker, appearing as 
our teacher, has taught ua to live well, in order 
that hereafter he may, as God, give us life eternal. 
— Ke has appeared to assist us against the serpent 
who enslaves men, binding them to stocks, and 
statues, and idols, by the wretched bond of super- 
stition. — He offered salvation to the Israelites of 
old by signs and wonders in Egypt and in the 
desert; at the burning bush, and id tlie cloud 
which followed the Hebrews like a servant maid : 
he spoke to them by Moses, and Isaiah, and the 
whole prophetic choir. — But he speaks to us directly 
by himself. He is made man, that we may learn 
from man how man may become God. Is it not 
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then strange that God should invite us to virtue, 
and that we should slight the benefit, and put aside 
the proflFered salvation ? " 

^Clement afterwards inveighs in a contemptuous 
strain against the ancient oracles, and exposes the 
obscene character of the sacred rites and mysteries 
of the different deities. ^He discovers in the rites 
of Bacchus an allusion to the deception practised 
by the serpent upon Eve. ^He accuses the Greeks 
of a two-fold Atheism ; they refused to acknowledge 
the true God, and acknowledged as gods those who 
were not gods. *" Atheism and superstition," he 
proceeds, *' are the extremes of ignorance. Ori- 
ginally there was a native intercourse of man with 
Heaven; but erroneous opinions have withdrawn 
him, the offspring of Heaven, from heavenly con- 
verse, and prostrating him on the earth, have caused 
him to attach himself to earthly creatures, and to 
invent seven kinds of idolatry. * He has deified 
the heavenly bodies; the fruits of the earth, hence 
Ceres, Bacchus ; the punishments inflicted on evil 
deeds, hence the Furies ; the passions and affections, 
hence Hope, Fear ; the incidents of life, hence 

1 C. 2. 

' €7ro\o\ufovr£c Euav, "Ehay sKeivriy ^i fjv ^ TrXaviy Trapiy- 
KoXovdrjae, Kal trrffielov dpy/wv 6dfC)((icci>v o0ic £(Tri reTeXeafiiyoQ, 
avTiKa yovy Kara r^v aKpif^f} rutv '^(ipalitty (jxttyrjyf to oyofia to 
£i/ia haavyoixtyoy IpfiriytvtTai o0tc ^ QriKtia, xi. 19. 

' XX. I . * xxi. 14. * Compare Ixxxi. 3, et seq. 



Fate, Justice ; the twelve Gods, whose origin is de- 
scribed by Hesiod ; the Benefactors of mankind." 



' Clement proceeds to describe the flagitious 
amours ascribed by the Gentiles to their gods. He 
inveighs against the public games : and ^ points 
out the blood-thirsty character of the demons, who 
delighted in combats of gladiators, in war, in 
human sacrifices, being in respect of benevolence 
and kindness inferior to man, 'He describes the 
progress of idolatry, and enumerates the places 
where many of the deities, worshipped by the 
Gentiles, were buried. ^Before the arts of sculp- 
ture and carving were known, men worshipped 
rude symbols, a sword, a stone, a column. After- 
wards statues were erected, of which Clement 
mentions the most celebrated, together with the 
names of the artists who made tbem. '"The 
makers of gods," he continues, " worship not, as 
far as I can understand, gods and demons, bat 
earth and art, of which the images are composed. 
For the image is in truth dead matter, formed by 
the hand of the artificer. But our God, the only 
true God, is not an object of sense, made out of 
matter ; he is comprehended by the understand- 
ing. " Alas for your impiety. You bury, as 

■ C. 4. ' xlv. 29. = 1. 2. 
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much as lies in your power, the pure essence ; and 
hide In tombs that which is uncontaniinated and 
holy, robhing that which is divine of its true 
essence. Why do you thus give the honour due 
to God to those who are no gods 1 Why, leaving 
heaven, do you honour earth? For what are gold, 
and silver, and adamant, and iron, and brass, and 
ivory, and precious stones, but earth, and from the 
earth ? Are not all these objects which you behold 
the ofTspring of our mother, the earth ? Why, vain 
and foolish men, blaspheming the celestial abode, 
do you drag down piety to the ground, forming 
to yourselves earthly gods ? and following these 
created things in preference to the uncreated God, 
immerse yourselves in thickest darkness ? — The 
Parian stone is beautiful, but is not Neptune : 
the ivory is beautiful, but is not Olympian Jove. 
Matter always stands in need of art : but God 
needs nothing. Art comes forth, and matter puts 
on a form : the costliness of the substance makes 
it convertible to the purposes of gain ; but the form 
alone renders it an object of veneration. Your 
statue is gold, or wood, or stone, or earth ; if you 
consider its origin, it received its form from the 
workman. I have learned to tread upon the 
earth, not to adore it : nor is it lawful for me to 
trust the hopes of my soul to things without a 
soul (toic a\pv^oic). 



A 
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Again \ — We are they who bear about the 
image of God in this living and moving statue, 
man — the image which dwells with us : our coun- 
sellor, our companion both abroad and at home, 
who suffers with us, who suffers for us. We are 
dedicated to God for Christ's sake. We are ^ the 
chosen racCy the royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people ; we who once were not a people, but 
are now the people of God ; we, who according to * 
John, are not from below, but have learned every 
thing from him who came from above ; we who 
comprehend the dispensation of God, and are 
trained to walk in newness of life. — * Some, in- 
stead of God, adore the workmanship of God, the 
sun, the moon, and starry choir, absurdly taking 
for gods what are only the instruments whereby 
to measure time (rd opyava toS )(povov). — Human 
art forms houses, and ships, and cities, and pic- 
tures ; but how can I declare the works of God ? 
Behold the universe : it is his work ; the heavens, 
and thie sun, and angels, and men, are the works 
of his fingers. How great is the power of God ! 
His mere volition is the creation of the world : for 
God alone created it, since he alone is truly God. 
He creates by his mere will, and the effects follow 
upon his mere volition. Herein consists the error 
of the philosophers, who rightly admit that man 

Mii. 27. ' 1 Pet. 9, 10. 

^ viii. 23 ; iii. 31 ; iv. 25. ' liv. 22. 
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is made for the contemplation of heaven, yet 
worship the heavenly bodies, which are objects of 
sight; for though the heavenly bodies are not 
the works of man, they were created for man. 
Adore not then the sun, but raise your affections 
to Him who made the sun ; deify not the universe, 
but seek the Creator of the universe. Divine 
wisdom is left as the only refuge of him who 
would reach the gates of salvation ; thence pro- 
ceeding, as from a sacred asylum, man hastens 
to salvation, no longer liable to be led astray by 

demons." 

^ Clement proceeds to enumerate the opinions 
of the philosophers respecting the gods, and the 
first principles of things. Having pointed out 
their errors, he says, ^ '' 1 long for the Lord of 
spirits, the Lord of fire ; I seek not the works of 
God, but the Creator of the world, the God who 
gives light to the sun. But whom must I take 
as the assistant of my search ? Perhaps you will 
say, Plato. Where then, O Plato, must we seek 
for God ? You answer, that it is diflScult to dis- 
cover the Father and Maker of the universe ; and, 
when we have discovered, impossible to declare 
him to all. Why so ? He is ineflfable. You say 
well, O Plato ; you almost touch the truth. But do 

ic. 5. »C. 6. lix. 1. 
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not faint ; take up with me the inquiry couceruing 
the good (rayafloij) : for a certain Divine effluence 
distils upon all men, but chiefly upon those who 
employ themselves in rational inquiries ; on which 
account they confess, even against their will, that 
there is one God, imperishable, uncreated. — ' You 
say yourself that all things are around the King of 
all things, and that he is the cause of all. Who 
then is the King of all things ? God, the measure 
of the truth of things. As things measured are 
comprehended by the measure, so the truth is 
measured and comprehended by comprehending 
God. — ' Even the poets, the dealers in fiction, 
have approached the truth in speaking of the 



' From the consideration of the opinions of the 
heathen philosophers, Clement proceeds to the 
descriptions of the Deity given by the prophets, 
taking his first instance from the Sibyl. He * 
then exclaims, " O the exceeding love towards 
man ! God speaks to us, not as a master to his 
scholars, — not as a lord to his servants, — not as 
God to men : but he gently admonishes us as a 
father his children. Moses confessed that he was 
afraid and trembled, when he heard only con- 
cerning the Word. Do you not fear, when you 



' C. 7. 



' C. 9. Ixviii. 42. 
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actually hear the Divine Word ? Do you feel no 
deep anxiety ? Do you not at the same time 
fear, and hasten to learn, that is, hasten to salva- 
tion, dreading the wrath, loving the grace, emu- 
lously seeking the hope, that you may avoid the 
judgment? Come, come, O you, my youthful 
charge ; for unless you again become as children, 
and are born again, as the Scripture says, you 
cannot receive the really existing Father, or enter 
into the kingdom of heaven." 

' Clement's account of the progress of the con- 
vert is, that he is introduced by faith, taught by 
experience, instructed by Scripture, which says, 
" Come, O children, listen to me : I mil teach you 
the fear of the Lord. Then, as if addressing those 
who have already believed, it adds. What man is 
fie who vnshes for life, who longs to see good days ? 
We, we will answer, the worshippers of the good 
(raya^ov), the followers of that which is good. 
Hear, ye who are afar off, and ye who are near. 
The Word is concealed from no one. He is a com- 
mon light ; he shines on all ; there is no darkness 
in the Word. Let us hasten to salvation, — let us 
hasten to the Regeneration ^ ; though we are many, 
let us hasten to be united in one love according to 
the union of the indivisible (/lovaSciciic) Essence. 

* Ixxii. 11. '^ 7raXiyyci/£eT/av, Matth. xix. 28, 
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Let us, who liave received good, liasteu ; let us in 
turn follow after unity, seeking the good Indivisible 
(fiovaBa). The union out of many, which out of 
discord and division receives a Divine harmony, 
becomes one concord, following one leader of the 
chorus and teaclier, the Word ; reposing on truth 
itself, saying Abba, Father: God favourably accepts 
this true voice, when for the first time he hears it 
from his children," 



Clement ' next supposes a heathen to object, that 
it is not creditable to subvert the customs handed 
down to us by our forefathers. " Yet," he replies, 
"you forsake the kind of food with which the 
nurse supplied you in your infancy. You increase 
or diminish your paternal inheritance, and do not 
preserve it exactly as you received it. — Why then 
should you not forsake a custom wicked and dis- 
turbed by passions (iixira6t^), and godless 1 and even 
though your fathers should take it amiss, why 
should you not turn to the truth, and seek the 
truly existing Father, and reject custom as a 
deadly poison ? for this is the most glorious of our 
undertakings to show you that piety has been hated 
through madness and this thrice miserable custom. 
So great a good, than which a greater has not 
been given by God to the human race, would not 
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have been hated and rejected, if hurried away by 
custom, and stopping your ears against us, you 
had not avoided our discourses, tossing the reins 
like hard-necked horses, and biting the bit ; and 
if, desiring to cast us off who are the guides of 
your life, and borne headlong by folly to the pre- 
cipices of destruction, you had not deemed the 
Holy Word of God accursed. — * God gives life : but 
wicked custom, after our departure hence, brings 
fruitless repentance, accompanied by punishment. 
Even a fool learns by experience, that supersti- 
tion destroys, and piety saves. Look at those who 
are in the service of idols, with matted hair, with 
torn and squalid garments, never washed, with nails 
of enormous length like wild beasts, many of them 
emasculated, effectually showing that the groves 
of the idols are sepulchres or prisons. These men 
appear to me to mourn, not to worship the gods; 
undergoing sufferings, of which the effect is rather 
to excite pity than to evince piety. Yet seeing 
this, you still are blind, and look not up to the 
Master and Lord of the universe ; or take refuge 
from these prisons here below in the pity which is 
from above. — ^ Let us not be enslaved, or like 
unto swine : but like legitimate children of the 
light, let us look upwards to the light, least the 
Lord should prove us to be spurious, as the sun 

^ Ixxiv. 2. ^ Ixxv. 9. 
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proves the eagles. Let us then repent, and pass 
over from ignorance to knowledge ; from folly to 
wisdom ; from intemperance to temperance ; from 
wnrighteousness to righteousness; from ungodliness 
to God. To be a deserter to God is an honourable 
hazard. The lovers of righteousness, who follow 
after eternal salvation, have many other good things 
to enjoy — those especially to which God alludes, 
speaking through Isaiah, there is an inheritance for 
the servants of the Lord: a fair and lovely inhe- 
ritance ; not gold, not silver, not raiment, which 
the moth corrupts, not earthly things, which the 
thief breaks through to steal ; but that treasure 
of salvation, to which we ought to hasten, becom- 
ing ' lovers of the Word. — ' You have received, 
O man, the Divine promise of grace : you have 
heard the opposite threat of punishment. By these 
the Lord saves, disciplining man by fear and 
grace. Why do we delay ? Why do we not 
avoid the punisiiment ? Why do we not receive 
the gift? Why do vf e not choose the better part, 
taking God instead of the evil one ? Wisdom 
instead of idolatry ? Life instead of death ? — 
Behold, he says, / have placed before your face 
death and life. The Lord proves you that you 
may choose life : as a father, he counsels you to 
obey God. Ifj/e hearken to me and are willing, 
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ye shall eat the good of the land. Grace follows 
obedience. But if ye will not hearken or he 
vnlling^ the sword and fire shall devour you. Judg- 
ment follows disobedience. The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it : the law of truth, the Word of 
the Lord." 

Still inveighing against custom, Clement says^, 
that custom induces men to drink to excess, to com- 
mit injuries, to deify dead men, to worship idols. — 
'* But though the artisan can make an idol, ^ he 
has never made a breathing image, or formed soft 
flesh out of earth. Who liquified the marrow ? 
who hardened the bones ? who extended the nerves ? 
who inflated the veins? who infused blood into 
them ? who stretched the skin around them ? who 
made the eye to see ? who breathed a soul into the 
body ? who freely gave righteousness ? who has 
promised immortality ? The Creator of all things 
alone, the Supreme Artisan, made man a living 
image ; but your Olympian Jove, the image of an 
image, far differing from the truth, is the dumb 
work of Attic hands. The image of God is his 
Word : the legitimate Son of Intelligence, the 
Divine Word, the original Light of light ; and the 
image of the Word is the true man, the mind which 
is in man, who on this account is said to be made 

* Ixxvii. 8. - Ixxviii. 18. 
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in the image and likeness of God, being assimilated 
to the Divine Word (or Reason) by the understand- 
ing in his heart, and therefore rational. But the 
earthly image of the visible man, the man sprung 
from the earth, the resemblance of man, appears as 
it were a momentary impression, {iKfiayiiov), far re- 
moved from the truth. — ' He who has never heard 
the Word may urge ignorance in excuse of his 
error ; but with respect to him who, having heard, 
is deliberately disobedient, his knowledge will be 
injurious to him, because it will convict him of 
having rejected that which is best. Man is born 
to hold intercourse with God. As we apply ani- 
mals to the uses for which they were naturally 
designed, so we invite man, who was made for the 
contemplation of heaven, who ia indeed a heavenly 
plant, to the knowledge of God. Let him perform 
the duties of his earthly calling, whatever they may 
be, but perform them in subordination to his duty 
towards God. What is it but custom, which causes 
men to worship stones, to expend their wealth and 
even life on matter? Enslaved by it, they become 
unable to take compassion on themstlves, and 
unfitted to obey those who would take compassion 
on them, and voluntarily go on to destruction, even 
to their latest breath. Custom induces men to 



■ Ixxix. 35. Sec S. L, 2, eecclxi. ;). 1 Ihik; hi^i 
.■(ubstance of Clement's reasoning, not his words. 
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deify stones, and the phenomena of nature, and 
the elements, and the heavenly bodies, and the 
passions and actions of men, and their bodily 
affections. — But ^ when a certain providence of 
Divine power clearly appears around us, why do 
we refuse to confess that God, who alone is God ? — 
The earth is the LonTs^ and the fulness thereof. 
While then we luxuriate in that which is his, how 
dare we to be ignorant of the master ? Quit my 
earth, the Lord will say to you ; touch not the 
water, which I cause to spring up, or the fruits 
which I plant ; pay back the price of your suste- 
nance to God ; recognize your master ; you are the 
peculiar workmanship of God ; how can his property 
be justly alienated? for that which is alienated, 
being deprived of its proper owner, (o-rspo^vov 
Tr\q oiKHOTTHToq) is deprived of truth. — ^ Blinded by 
your folly, you think that God speaks by a crow or 
a jackdaw; you honour a crow as the messenger of 
God ; but persecute and strive to kill the man of 
God, who does not caw or chatter, but speaks 
rationally, and instructs lovingly, and calls you to 
righteousness. You neither receive the grace, nor 
dread the punishment from above ; for you believe 
not God, nor understand his power. His hatred of 
wickedness is as incomprehensible as his love to 
man is ineffable. His anger prepares punish- 

^ wgovota rig hvvcifitb)^ deiKfjg. Ixxxi. 31. 4 ^vya/jiig y dEiicfj. 
]xxxv. ii6. ^ Ixxxii. 22. 
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ment for sin : his love to man benefits, in order 
to lead man to repentance. Most pitiable is 
the state of him who is deprived of Divine 
assistance. The blindness of the eyes and the 
deafness of the ears are the most grievous of 
the calamities inflicted by the evil one ; the one 
deprives us of the sight of heaven, the other of 
Divine instruction. But you, maimed as it were 
with respect to the truth, blind as to your mind, 
deaf as to your understanding, neither grieve, nor 
feel indignant, nor desire to see the heavens and 
the Maker of the heavens, nor strive to hear and 
to understand the Creator and Father of all things, 
nor apply your choice to salvation. No obstacle 
stands in the way of him who hastens to the 
knowledge of God : neither want of ofi'spring, nor 
poverty, nor obscurity of station, nor want of 
possessions ; nor would any one take brass or iron 
in exchange for true knowledge ; this he rightly 
prefers to all things, Christ is under all circum- 
stances a Saviour ; for he who is an imitator of 
the Just One has few wants, because he is a lover 
of him who has no wants, laying up a treasure of 
blessedness, not in others, but in himself and God, 
where there is neither moth, nor robber, nor 
pirate, but the eternal Giver of good. — ' Believ 
O man, in man and God : believe, O man, in him 
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who suflPered and is adored, the living God. Be- 
lieve, O servants, in him who died. All men, 
believe in him who alone is God of all. Believe, 
and receive salvation as your reward. Seek ye 
the Lordy and your soul shall live. He who seeks 
God, is active about his own salvation. Have you 
found God ? You have life. Let us then seek him 
that we may live. The reward of the discovery is 
life in the presence of God." Still urging the Gen- 
tiles to abandon their idolatrous and vicious prac- 
tices, ' Clement says, ''Let the Athenian follow 
the laws of Solon ; the Argive, those of Phoroneus : 
the Spartan, those of Lycurgus : but if you enrol 
yourself among the citizens of God, heaven is your 
country, and God your law-giver. And what are 
his laws ? Thou shalt not murder ; thou shall not 
commit adultery^ &c. But besides these laws, 
there are others perfective of them, rational and 
holy laws, written upon the very heart. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. To him who smites thee 
on one cheeky turn the other. Tlwu shalt not covet. 
Clement ^ proceeds to ascribe the rapid success of 
the gospel to the superintending providence of 
God. '' The Divine power, shining upon the 
earth, has with celerity not to be surpassed and 
benevolence easy of access, filled the universe 
with the seed of salvation. For without the pro- 

1 IxxNiv. 41. * Ixxxv. 35. 
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vidence of God, the Lord could not liave accom- 
plished so great a work in so short a time — the 
Lord, who was despised as to hie outward appear- 
aace, but worshipped in act, the Expiator, the 
Saviour, the mild (pKXij^iog), the Divine Word, 
manifested as truly God, equalled to the Lord of 
all ; for he was his Son, and the Word was in God ; 
neither disbelieved when he was first announced, 
nor unknown when, taking the '■ person of man and 
formed in the flesh, he acted the drama of man's 
salvation. He was a true combatant, and com- 
bated in conjunction with the creature; and being 
most rapidly diffused throughout all mankind, 
rising more swiftly than the sun according to his 
Father's will, he caused God to shine upon us : 
proving whence he was and who he was, by what 
he taught and did— the Bearer of Peace — the 
Reconciler — the Word our Saviour — a fountain 
giving life and peace, poured over the whole face 
of the earth — through whom, so to speak, the 
universe has become a sea of good." 



^ Clement proceeds to magnify the goodness of 
God, first in placing man in paradise, and then in 
restoring him to liberty, after he had fallen, and 
by his disobedience brought himself under the 
dominion of sin. He interprets the history of the 
Fall allegorically, saying, that by the serpent is 
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meant pleasure. Speaking of the assumption of 
human flesh by Christ, in order to redeem man, 
he calls it a Divine mystery, and exclaims, " O 
mystical wonder ! the Lord stooped down, and 
man arose ; and he who fell from paradise receives 
a greater reward of obedience, even heaven. 
Since then the Word himself came to us from 
heaven, we ought not, idly busy, to go for human 
instruction to Athens, or any other part of Greece, 
or to Ionia. For if he is our teacher, who has 
filled all things with holy powers, creation, sal- 
vation, benefits, laws, prophecy, doctrine, our 
teacher instructs every where, and the Word 
has made the whole world, Athens, and Greece. 
Surely you will not believe the poetic fable, that 
the Cretan Minos was the boon companion of Jove ; 
yet disbelieve us who have become the disciples of 
God, and embraced the true wisdom, at which the 
greatest philosophers scarcely hinted, but which 
the disciples of Christ comprehend and proclaim. 
Human philosophy deals in particular precepts : it 
inquires whether men should marry, or engage in 
public affairs, or beget children ; but Divine phi- 
losophy extends to the whole life of man, to every 
season and circumstance, and looks to the accom- 
plishment of one object, the attainment of ever- 
lasting life." 

After a glowing description of the light which 

1 



the Word has shed on mankind, Clement exliorts 
all men to break out into the following strain of 
thanksgiving: '"Hail, O light: for liglit has 
shone upon us from heaven, upon us who were 
buried in darkness, and shut up in the shadow of 
death — light purer than the aun, sweeter than our 
present life. That light is eternal life ; and what- 
soever partakes of it, lives. But the night avoids 
the light : and setting through fear, gives way to 
the day of the Lord. AH things have become 
light, never again to set, and the setting has be- 
lieved in the rising. This is the new creation. 
For the Son of righteousness, visiting all things in 
his career, comes alike to all mankind, imitating 
the Father, who causes his sun to rise, and the dew 
of truth to fall on all men. He has brought the 
setting to the rising ; and crucifying death, has 
raised up life : and snatching man from destruc- 
tion, has elevated him into the air, transplanting 
corruption into incorruption, and converting earth 
into heaven." 



From the consideration of the benefits, temporal 
and spiritual, conferred by God on man, Clement 
infers the necessity of believing in him. " God," 
' he says, ' ' asks only faith in return : and do we 
refuse it ? ' The Word, revealing the truth, has 
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shown to man the great salvation, that either 
repenting he may be saved, or disobeying he may 
be judged. This is the preaching of righteousness ; 
good tidings to the obedient, judgment to the 
disobedient. The loud-sounding trumpet calls 
together the soldiers, and denounces war. Shall 
not Christ then, breathing forth a peaceful strain 
to the very extremities of the earth, collect his 
peaceful army ? O man, by his blood and his word, 
he has collected a bloodless army, and entrusted 
the kingdom of heaven to its care. The trumpet 
of Christ is his gospel ; he has sounded it, and we 
have heard. — ^ The imitation of God consists in 
paying him holy worship : and we best worship by 
imitating him. Then do men possess heavenly 
and Divine love, when that which is truly fair, 
kindled by the Divine Word, shines forth in the 
soul. Have but a right will, and you have life ; 
they are necessarily yoked together. — Christ freiely 
offers you life : and who is Christ ? The Word of 
truth, the Word of incorruption, who regenerates 
man, who leads him back to the truth, who is the 
centre (to Kivrpov) of salvation, who drives away 
corruption, who expels death, who builds up a 
temple in men, that he may place God in them. 
Purify the temple ; cast pleasure and sloth, like a 
perishable flower, to the winds and flames ; culti- 

1 xc. 24. 
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vatetlie fruits of temperance, and dedicate yourself j 
as an offering of first-fruits to God, that not only 
the work, but also the grace, may be his. It is 
fitting that he who is the disciple of Christ, should 
both appear worthy of the kingdom, and should 
be pronounced worthy of it." 



" Let ' us then," continues Clement, " shun 
custom : let us shun it aa a dangerous headland, 
or the threats of Charybdis, or the fabled Sirens : 
it strangles man, it turns him aside from the truth ; 
it leads him away from life ; it is a snare, an 
abyss, a pit." After comparing the danger arising 
to man from the seductions of pleasure to the temp- 
tation of Ulysses by the Sirens, and running a 
parallel between the mysteries of Bacchus and the 
doctrines of Christ, he exclaims', "O the truly 
sacred Mysteries ! O the pure light ! I am led by 
the light of the torch to the view of Heaven and of 
God; I become holy by initiation. The Lord is 
the hierophant, who leading the candidate for 
initiation to the light, seals him, and presents the 
believer to the Father to be preserved for ever. 
These are the orgies of my mysteries ; if thou 
wilt, be thou also initiated, and thou shalt join in 
the dance with the angels around the uncreated, 
and in] perish able, and only true God, the Word 
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of God joining in the strain. He, the eternal 
Jesus, the one great High Priest of the one God 
and Father, prays for men, exhorts men. Hear, 
he says, ye innumerable tribes, or rather all who 
are endowed with reason, Barbarians and Greeks. 
I call the whole human race, whose Creator I am 
by the will of the Father ; come to me, to be ar- 
rayed under one God, and the one Word of God ; 
be not content merely to excel irrational animals 
by the possession of reason. To you alone of all 
mortal beings I give immortality. I wish to make 
you partakers of this grace ; to confer upon you a 
benefit entire in all its parts — incorruption. I 
freely give you the Word, the knowledge of God : 
I freely give you my whole self. This I am ; this 
God wills ; this is the musical concent, the har- 
mony of the Father ; this is the Son, Christ, the 
Word of God, the arm of the Lord, the power of 
the Universe, the will of the Father; of which 
things there were formerly images, but not all re- 
semblances. I wish to guide you to the original, 
that you may all become like to me. I will anoint 
you with the ointment of Faith, through which 
you cast off corruption. I will show you the naked 
form of righteousness, through which you ascend 
to God. Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. — This ' is the 
counsel of the Word, not to hesitate whether it is 

* xciv. 11. 
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better to be sane or insane ; but laying fast hold 



upon 



the truth, to follow God witli all < 



gl»t, 



in soberness of mind, and to deem all things his, 
as they are; having learned, moreover, that we 
are the fairest of his possessions, let us commit 
ourselves to God, and loving the Lord God, esteem 
this our business through the whole of life. If 
friends have all things in common, and man is the 
friend of God (and he is the friend, through the 
mediation of the Word), all things belong to 
man, because all things belong to God ; and 
all things are common to both the friends, God 
and man. It remains then to pronounce the 
pious Christian alone rich, and wise, and noble ; 
and in this respect to call and believe him the i 
image and likeness of God ; because he has been ' 
made just and holy, and wise by Jesus Christ, and 
so far like even to God." Clement says in con- 
clusion, " I have placed before you Judgment and 
Grace: doubt not which is the better; for life 
must not be compared with destruction." 



The foregoing sketch of the Hortatory Address 
to the Gentiles, will sufficiently confirm the cha- 
racter given by Jerome of the writings of Cle- 
ment. The work bespeaks a familiar acquaintance 
with the Scriptures and with profane literature. 
He, however, who shall open it with the expec- 
tation of finding a systematic exposition either 
D 2 
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of the evidences or doctrines of Christianity, 
will be greatly disappointed. In order justly to 
appreciate its merits, we must carry ourselves back 
to the times in which it was written, and endeavour 
to obtain a correct notion of the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the Gentile world — of the modes 
of thinking and reasoning then prevalent. I have 
said \ elsewhere, that we ought to give the Fathers 
credit for knowing what arguments were best cal- 
culated to affect the minds of those whom they were 
addressing. It was unnecessary for them to esta- 
blish by a long train of reasoning, the probability 
that a revelation may be made from Heaven to 
man ; or to prove the credibility of miracles. Some 
few philosophers might altogether deny the exist- 
ence of the gods ; others, admitting their exist- 
ence, might deny that they interfered in the con- 
cerns of men ; but the majority, both of the learned 
and unlearned, were fixed in the belief that th6 
Deity exercised an immediate control over the 
human race, and consequently felt no pre-disposi- 
tion to reject that which purported to be a com- 
munication of -his Will. They would rather en- 
quire of him who professed to be the bearer of such 
a communication, as the Athenians did of St. 
Paul, what is this new doctrine whereof thou speak^ 
est? and would judge of its pretensions to a Di-^ 

■ 

^ In my work on Tertulliani p, 136, 
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vine origin, not by external evidence, but by wHat 
it taught and enjoined. Accustomed as they were 
to regard the various systems proposed by the 
teachers of philosopliy, as matters of curious spe- 
culation, designed to exercise the understanding, 
not to influence the conduct, the chief difficulty of 
the advocate of Chrlstiauity was to prevent them 
from treating it M'ith the same levity ; and to induce 
them to view it in its true light, as a revelation 
declaring truths of the highest practical import- 
ance — trutha which they could not disregard with- 
out endangeriug their dearest interests. 

The point, therefore, at which Clement aims in 
his Hortatory Address, is to show the infinite su- 
periority of the Gospel to the religious systems, if 
systems they could be called, and to the philosophy 
of the Gentile world. With respect to the former 
his task was easy. He had only to contrast the 
objects of Christian and Heathen worship — the 
ail-powerful, all-wise, all-perfect God, to whom 
tlie Christian bowed the knee, with the frail and 
vicious, and monstrous deities with which Poly- 
theism had filled the Universe. He had only to 
contrast the pure and spiritual service which the 
Gospel enjoined, with the impure and sensual and 
degrading rites by which the Heathen strove to 
propitiate their deities. It is true that idolatry 
possessed in the corrujition of human nature, a 



^ 
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stronghold from which it could with difficulty be 
dislodged ; it retained men under its dominion by 
the gratifications which it offered to their licentious 
appetites ; but it was indefensible by argument. 
Its advocates, when pressed, could only plead 
prescription in its behalf; could only allege the 
authority of their forefathers, and declaim on the 
discredit of forsaking, for a religion which was the 
growth of yesterday, opinions, and usages, and 
rites which had been handed down to them from 
the remotest antiquity. Hence it was that the 
early apologists of Christianity employed so much 
labour in proving the superior antiquity of Moses, 
and in showing that the Gentile philosophers were 
indebted to his writings for whatever their own 
contained, in any degree approximating to the 
truth, concerning the Divine Nature or the obliga- 
tions of morality. They wished to convince the 
defenders of Heathenism that, even on the ground 
of antiquity, Christianity was entitled to the pre- 
ference. 

The professed aim of Gentile philosophy was to 
accomplish the amelioration of human nature ; to 
render man superior both to external circumstances 
and to his own appetites and passions, by placing 
before him a model of perfect virtue, of which he 
was never to lose sight, and to which he was to 
conform his whole life and conversation. The 

9 
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philosopher failed to effect his object, because 
he was alike ignorant of the true source of moral 
obligation, and of the true standard of moral ex- 
cellence ; and because he could supply no adequate 
sanctions to ensure obedience to his injunctions. 
The main design of the Hortatory Address is to 
show that the Gospel possessed the requisites in 
which philosophy was deficient. It proceeded from 
the one true God, to whose superintending Provi- 
dence alone its rapid progress could be ascribed. 
The bearer of the revelation was the Son of God — 
' ' ^ the Word, who is the sun of the soul, by whom 
alone, rising in the imnoM recesses of the understand- 
ing, the eye of the understanding is enlightened. 
^ From this divine fountain of light some rays had 
flowed even to the Greeksy who had thereby been en- 
abled to discover faint traces of the truth. But the 
Word himself has now appeared in the form of man to 
be our teacher ; and the sanctions by which he con- 
firms his precepts are the most powerful which can be 
proposed to a rational being — an eternity of happiness 
to the obedient, of misery to the disobedient.'' 

Man, according to Clement, was created in the 
image of God, and was designed to enjoy the Di- 
vine intercourse ; but seduced into disobedience, 
he forfeited these high privileges. The Word de- 

1 lix. 26. 2 ixiv. 8. 
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scended upon earth to replace him in the situation 
from which he had fallen ; to enable him to fulfil 
the purposes of his being, by exercising himself in 
the contemplation, and aspiring to the knowledge 
of God. He then, who lends a willing ear to the 
message of the Word, reconciled to God by the 
mediation of Christ, and transformed by the Holy 
Spirit of God, continually advances in righteous- 
ness, wherein his resemblance to God consists ; so 
that he becomes the friend of God and like unto 
God ; nay, he is as it were made God ; for piety, 
^ according to Clement, raises the human nature 
to Divine. 

• 

The purifying and sanctifying influence of the 
Gospel is the theme to which Clement continually 
recurs. In enlarging upon it, he expresses him- 
self with an energy and fervour which, in the opi- 
nion of the pious Christian, will compensate many 
offences against good taste and many defects in 
reasoning. The character under which he delights 
to contemplate Christ is that of the restorer of man 
to original purity, of the Creator of man anew in 
righteousness and holiness. If he touches upon 



1 "Ij/tt Eri Kai (TV wapa dvOpunrov fUdOrjQf irfi irore apa avOpWTroc 
-yiyrjrai deoQ, vili. 31. tov koi fioyov direiKciffai Kar d^av dvvdfXE," 
vov avQpioTTov Gey*. LXXi. 26. ro lepoiroiovvTa koX dtowoiovvra 
ypa/i/uara. 32. Oeowoiutv tov dvOpcjiroy, Lxxxviii. 33. Kad' fit/ 
iKdeoiffjieyoi, P. 1. i. c. 12. CLVI. 33. i^ofioiovixevoi r^ de^, CLVii. 24. 
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the peculiar doctrines, of the Gospel, it is chiefly 
to point out the motives which they supply to in- 
creased exertions in well-doing. If his subject 
leads him to mention the miraculous acts by which 
Christ, during his residence on earth, gave proof 
of his Divine mission, Clement instantly reverts to 
the spiritual miracles which were to be accom- 
plished by the preaching of the Word, in removing 
the film from the mental eye — in opening the ear 
of the understanding to the reception of Divine 
truth— iti raising the morally lame and impotent 
from the ground, and enabling them so to run 
that they may obtain the prize of salvation. This 
may be said to be neither a systematic nor a com- 
plete, but it cannot justly be called a low or un- 
worthy view of the Gospel dispensation. It gives 
birth to lofty and exalted notions of the purposes 
of our being : it is indeed an expansion of our 
blessed Lord's injunction, Be ye perfect^ even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect 



CHAPTER III. 

The design of Clement in the Hortatory Ad- 
dress was to convert those whom he was address- 
ing from Heathenism to Christianity. His design 
in the Paedagogue, the work which we shall next 
proceed to examine, was to instruct the new con- 
vert how to regulate his future conduct. The 
duties of a Christian have usually been divided into 
two classes, his religious and his moral duties ; those 
of which God is directly, and those of which he is 
indirectly the object ; for as God is the author of 
the relations, out of which our obligations to our 
neighbours arise, in fulfilling our duty towards 
our neighbour, we at the same time fulfil our duty 
towards God. From this division of our duties it 
is evident that we are liable to fall into two oppo- 
site errors. We may err by allowing ourselves to 
be entirely engrossed by the relation in which we 
stand to God ; to be entirely absorbed in meditation 
on the Divine perfections, and in anticipating the 
happiness of a glorified state. Giving ourselves 
up to the guidance of our imagination, we may 
fancy that we are already separated from all con- 
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nection with the earth, and raised far above all 
human tics and obligations. We may err, on the 
other band, and it is an error of far more frequent 
occurrence, by giving our attention exclusively to 
the duties arising out of the relations in which we 
stand to our fellow-creatures, and fulfilling them 
from motives wholly unconnected with any regard 
to the will of the Author of those relations. The 
Gospel supplies a preservative from both these errors. 
Assuming the existence of the relations in which 
we stand to God, it makes tliem the foundation of 
moral obligation ; and thus enforces the necessity 
of active virtue by teaching us to refer our whole 
behaviour to the will of God. But it contents 
itself with pointing out generally the frame and 
temper of mind, which the Christian ought to 
acquire ; it does not descend into particulars : it 
does not teach morality systematically. Clement 
was not insensible to this peculiarity in the gospel ; 
on the contrary, ' he derived from it an argument 
in proof of the superiority of Christianity to Gentile 
philosophy ; the latter, he said, dealt in particular 
precepts ; the former regTilated the springs of ac- 
tion, the thoughts and atfections of the heart. Yet 
in hia Pfedagogue, written in order to till up as it 
were the outline of the Christian character sketched 
in the gospel, he has liimself descended into the 
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minutest detaiJs of human conduct, and given 
rules for the direction of the convert in the common 
transactions of daiiy life. 

Clement begins with stating, that in msu 
three things are to be considered, moral' princi^ 
pies, actions, passions or affections. His Hortatory 
Address had treated of principles, guiding the 
heathen to piety, and laying as it were the k^el 
on which the vessel of faith was to be built. The 
discourse, which regulates actions, must be of a 
pjieceptiye : that which regulates the passions of a 
suasory character. ' ' Yet it is the same Word, who 
pow by exhortation, now by precept, now by 
persuasion, rescues man from the dominion of 
worldly habit, and leads him to the salyation 

^ 7)0iiy, 7rpa$£<ii>, iradajy. It is evident that in this threefold 
division, Clement means to refer to his three works : The Hor- 
tatory Address, which had in view the conversion of the Gentile 
to Christianity, and the formation of right principles in him; 
the Pedagogue, which was designed to regulate the practice of 
the convert, and to fit him to receive the instruction conveyed 
in the Stroma.ta, (iraLdaytayovyrog kv Qe^ tov \6yov tt^v dyQpwvu^v 
dadiveiav dirb riov aitTOrjTioy enl Trjy vorjaiy, P. L. 1. c. 12. 
CCCCIV.3.) which were to carry him onward to perfection, to make 
him perfect in knowledge, — in other words, to make him the 
true Gnostic. See xcix. 5. The design of the Paedagogue is 
thus stated by Clement : (pdacrag Se. 6 HaiEaytoyog iifuv^ iv rpial 
haipovfJievog /3//3Xot£, nyv Ik iral^tay dytayrip t£ koi Tpoi^ilv 
'Kapitrrriire^ TovriffriVf ek Karrixyiffeufg (rvyav^vvav rij 7riirr€i 
TToXiTeiay Kal wpoTrapatTKevdi^ovcrav toIq elg ^.y^pag cyypa^o/i£Ko«c 
eyaperoy Tt/y ^vx^*'» *'C ETCKyrrifJLrig yytotrriKfig 7rapado)(Tjy, S. L. 6* 
Dccxxxvi. 7. See also dcclxxvi. 19. 
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. of faith io God. When i 
guide, the Word, calls men to salvation, the 
name of Hortatory then peculiarly belongs to him. 
But when, proceeding onward, he assumes at once 
the healing and preceptive character, we then give 
him the appropriate name of Psedagogue ; his 
ohject being ' practical, not methodical or doc- 
trinal — to ameliorate, not to instruct the soul — to 
point the way to soberness of living, not to know- 
ledge. The same Word is doubtless occasionally 
a teacher, but not in the present instance ; for 
when he is a teacher, he is employed in the 
explication of doctrines ; but the Pasdagogno, being 
practical, having first directed ua to the formation 
of moral principles, then exhorts us to the per- 
formance of that which is right, delivering pure 
precepts, and holding up the images of former 
errors to those who come after. Both modes 
are most useful ; the preceptive to produce obe- 
dience ; while that which places images before us 
operates in a twofold manner ; it induces us to 
imitate the good, and to avoid the evil. The cure of 



' See C. 3. cii. 31. L. 2. c. 9. ccxv. 95. dkX i£e/3i,v yap 
rou jriuSayiifyH'ot' tuttov, to SiSaaKa'ktKiiy tI2ot Trapiio'dyiiii', It 

is evident froDi this passage that by the ^iSaoKaXtKAv rtSor, 
Clement; meant instruction in the mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, the knowledge of which was essential to the true Gnostic, 
See also L. 1. c. 3. cii. 30. L. 3. e. 11. ccciv. 5. S<ra fit,' aSy 
o'lKoi K. 7-. I. cccix. 30. S. L. 1. cccxLK. 38. aXX" 6 vovq yt rou 
n-poijiriTtKuv k-ai rou oiSaa'caXiKoii Trrei^aroj k, t. e. 
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the passions is effected by the persuasive power of 
these images, the Paedagogue strengthening the 
soul, and preparing the sick by benevolent pre- 
cepts, as it were by gentle medicines, for the 
perfect knowledge of the truth. Health comes 
through the application of remedies ; knowledge 
through instruction. Man must be restored to 
perfect health, before he can enter upon the course 
of doctrinal instruction. — The diseased soul first 
needs the Paedagogue to heal its passions ; then the 
teacher, to purify it and render it meet for know- 
ledge. Such is the oeconomy of the benevolent 
Word : he is first hortatory, then acts the part of 
the Paedagogue, lastly of a teacher." 

Having said that the Word is the Paedagogue, 
* Clement goes on to describe him as ** like unto 
God his Father — sinless, blameless, not subject to 
passion — pure God in the form of man — the 
minister of his Father's will — God the Word — in 
the Father, on the right hand of the Father — God 
in the form of God. He is our spotless * exemplar; 
and our strenuous endeavour must be to bring our 
soul to a resemblance to his. But he is altogether 
exempt from human passions ; the only Judge, 
because he alone is sinless ; our utmost aspiration 
must be to sin as little as possible. — The best state 

* C. 2. * £iV(i;v, with reference to Genesis i. 26. 
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lat of liim who eins not at all; this 19 the 
Divine state. The second, of him who commits 
no deliberate sin ; this ia peculiar to the wise man. 
The third, of him who commits few involuntary 
sins ; this ia peculiar to those who are well brought 
up under the Psedagogue. The last state is that 
of him, who does not continue long in sin. The 
safety of those who are called to repentance, con- 
sists in renewing the fight against sin. — The Word 
took upon him the office of Psedagogiie, in order 
that he might prevent sin. — He is the physician, 
who heals the infirmities of man. — The good 
Paedagogue, the Wisdom, the Word of the Father, 
who created man, watches over the whole of his 
workmanship. The Saviour, the all-sufficient 
physician of man, heals both the body and soul. — 
The soul he heals by precepts and gifts of grace 
(X'tpla/iatTtv) ; but his gifts precede his precepts. 
He begins with giving remission to us sinners : 
' Thy sins,' he says, ' are forgiven.' — His dis- 
posing care was first employed on the external 
world, the heavens, for man's sake : then on man, 
his greatest work." 



"TheLord," Clement' proceeds, "asGod, remits 
the sins of man : as man, disciplines him so that 
he may not sin. Man is dear to God, inasmuch as 
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he is God^s workmanship ; other beings he created 
b}'^ a command ; but man he fashioned > wilh his 
own hands, and breathed into him something pecu- 
liar to himself. That, therefore, whidi was made 
by God, and after his own imi^e, was CMated by 
him, either being selected on its ow& aocoiint, or on 
account of something else. If on its owa . account, 
he who is good loves that which is good ; and that 
which is called the Inspiration or breath (rq i^fo^nf/Mt) 
of God, is the inward charm (ro ^IXrpav) wkidh 
renders man dear to God. If selected on account of 
something else, God could have no other motive 
for creating him than this — that, unless he existed, 
God could not be a good Creator, or Daan arrive at 
the knowledge of God. For, unless man had been 
made, God would not have made that on account 
of which man was made ; and that force, which 
he possessed hidden in bis will, he perfected 
through the external power of creation, receiving 
from man that which made man, (that on acco^int 
of which man was made,) and he saw him whom 
he had (made), and that which he willed took 
effect. Nothing is impos^ble with God: Man, 
therefore, whom God made, was selected on his 
own account ; but that which is selected on its own 
account, belongs as it were to him hy whom it is 
so selected, and is, therefore, dear to him. How, 
indeed, could man be otherwise than dear to God ? 
man, on whose account the Only-Begotten descended 



from the bosom of tlie Father, the Word of mitli 
the superabundance of faith ?" 



Clement's reasoning is somewhat obscure; but his 
meaning seems to be, that the object of man's crea- 
tion must either be to display the goodness of God, 
or to enable man to arrive at the knowledge of God; 
in either case, man was not created on account of 
any thing exterior to him, but on his own account. 
The conclusion is, that we must in turn love him, 
who through his love of us has become our guide 
into the best course of life ; and must live accord- 
ing to the precepts which express Ins will ; not 
merely doing what is commanded, or avoiding 
what is forbidden, but also turning aside from some 
of the images (' hk6v(dv), or examples set before 
us, and imitating others, and thus performing the 
works of the Psedagogue after his likeness : so 
that we may realize the words, " in his image, 
after his likeness," 



' Clement next shows that the Ptedagogue's in- 
structions are alike applicable to men and women, 
The feelings and habits of Gentile antiquity, might 
render it necessary for him seriously to discuss 
points on which we should deem it impossible even 
to raise a question. 

' Compare c. 1. xcviii. 20. S. L. 3. Dt.xxti. 19. 
• C. 4, Compare S. L. 4. dxc. 15. dcxvii. 8. 
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Having shown who the Paedagogue is, ' Clement 
proceeds to inquire who are the ^al&C) the children « 
''We," he answers, ''who are Christians," He 
proves this assertion by referring to the passages in 
Scripture, in which Christians are called chUdrenj 
infants^ sonSy a new people, colts, lambs. ' ' Let 
it not," * he says, " be supposed that we are 
called children, because childhood is the age when 
the reason is not matured ; nor let us ignorantly 
misinterpret the words of Christ, unless ye become 
as these children, ye shall not enter into the kiuff'^ 
dom of God. We do not, like infants, roll upon 
the ground ; or creep upon the earth as heretofore, 
like serpents, twisting (iXvawvjfievoi f. nXv^nuffuvoij a 
word expressing the motion of a snake) our whole 
body around senseless desires ; but stretching up- 
wards in thought, renouncing the world and sin, 
touching the earth lightly with our toe, so as just to 
appear to be in the world, we follow after holy wis- 
dom, which seems folly to those who are sharpened 
in craftiness. We are truly children who know God 
alone as our Father, simple, infantine, pure, lovers 
pf the horn of the unicorn (worshippers of one God); 
' As the word child implies a learner, the word 
man implies an instructor ; and in Scripture it is 
used to signify that which is perfect. The Lord is 
called a man on account of his being perfect in 

^ C. 5. » cvii. 20. * cviii. 10. 
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righteousnesa : and we shall be perfected, when 
we become the church, having received Christ ihe 
head. Clement ' puts interpretations sufficiently 
Tanciful on many of the passages of Scripture which 
he quotes in order to establish bis point. 

^ He next combats an opinion, advanced by some 
of the Gnostic sects, that the word childrett was 
applied to ordinary Christians, who know as it 
were only the rudiments of Christianity, in con- 
tradistinction from themselves, theeiiliglitened few, 
who had attained to perfect knowledge. " On the 
contrary, immediately upon our regeneration we 
attained the perfection, for the sake of which we 
were pressing forwards ; for we were enlightened ; 
that is, enabled to know God. He who knows that 
which is perfect, is not himself imperfect." In 
confirmation of this statement, Clement appeals 
to the circumstances which took place at the bap- 
tism of our Lord, who was perfected by lavation 
only, (he was baptized in order to fulfil all right- 
eousness,) and sanctified by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. The ^ same is the case with us, to 

' cviii. 36. He discusses the etymology of the word viivioc, 
qu. rc^irioc, not vi) (privative), and $irio£. In cxi we find more 
than one strange application of events in the history of Isaac to 
Christ. 

' C. 6. 

* Baptism, Clement says, is called grace (^npiflfo), and illu- 
mination, and perfection, and lavation. Lavation, because by it 
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\vhom Christ was an example ; being baptized, 
we are enlightened ; being enlightened, we receive 
the adoption of sons ; having received the adop^ 
tion, we are perfected ; being perfected > we are 
rendered immortal. It seems, however, that the 
perfection in baptism, of which Clement speaks, 
is not so much an actual, as a prospective per- 
fection — the commencement of a perfection to be 
hereafter accomplished. For he adds that, ^^ as all 
things take place as soon as God commands, so 
the completion of grace follows upon his mere will 
to confer it. He anticipates the future by the 
power of his will. Moreover, the deliverance from 
evils is the beginning of salvation. Christians then 
alone, when they first touch the boundaries of Hfe, 
are already perfect; separated from death, they 
already live. To follow Christ is salvation. * For 
that which was made in him is life. He himself 
s^ys. He who hears my wordsy and believes in him 
who sent me, has eternal life, and comes not into 
jtidgmentj for he has passed from death to life. 



we are cleansed from our sins. Grace, because by it tbe peniallty 
due to our sins is remitted. Illumination, because by it we 
behold that holy, saving light, — that is, we discern the Divine 
nature. Perfection, because that which is perfect needs nothing; 
and what can he need, who knows. God? It is absurd to call that 
which is imperfect the grace of God. cxiii. 27. 

* An allusion to John. i. 3, 4. But Clement entirely alter3 
the meaning of the passage by a different punctuation. See 
Potjker's Note, cxiv. 4. Compare P. X. 2. c. 9. ccxviii. 17. 



Thus only to believe and to be born again is per-* 
fection in life ; for God never fails in power. 'Aa 
his will is an effect (£^71"') and is called the uni- 
verse (Kowfioc), 'so also his design is the salvation 
of man, and this is called the church. He knows 
them whom he has called, whom he has saved. 
He saved them when he called them. Clement ' 
compares the state of a baptized person to that of 
one who has been couched for a cataract. The 
operator does not supply light from without, but 
removes the impediment to the transmission of 
light to the pupil. So in the case of the baptized 
person, the sins which obscured the Holy Spirit 
being removed, the spiritual eye, by which alone 
we behold the Deity, becomes free and unobstructed 
and clear, the Holy Spirit flowing into it from 
heaven. — " Perhaps," Clement proceeds, " it may 
be said that he has not yet received the perfect 
gift : I admit it; bnt he is in the light, and *the 
darkness does not comprehend him. There is no 
intermediate state between light and darkness. 
The end is reserved to the resurrection of believers, 
of wliich no man can partake unless he partakes 
of the promise previously professed (of wliich he 



* Compare e. Iv. 1 . quoted in p. 1 7. 

' ovTiiic Koi TO ^oiiXrjfia abrov avflpiijriirv £ot1 ffuriipfo, cal roDi 
iKKXtfaia CEKXijrai" olitc oZr out «t*.i|"£ev, oEc aiauKtr. K^tXqwv i 
fi/ia Kai aiauxtv. Perhaps we should read, it^ctv oJp ovc kckKukci 



. 23. 



' John 



i 
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professed his belief in baptism). We mean not to 
say that the arrival at the end and the anticipation 
of the arrival are simultaneous ; for eternity (aluv) 
and time are not the same ; or the starting for the 
goal and the arrival at it ; but both relate to one 
object, and 'one person is concerned in both ^ 
Faith then, which is generated in time, may be 
termed the starting ; and the attainment of the 
promise, which is established through eternity, the 
goal. Clement's conclusion is, that believers pos- 
sess that which will be after the resurrection, as if 
it already was, anticipating it by faith. ^ Know- 
ledge then is in illumination (baptism), and the end 
of knowledge is rest, which is the ultimate object 
of desire. — The bonds of sin are loosed by faith on 
the part of man, by grace on the part of God, there 
being one healing remedy — rational baptism, or 
baptism by the Word (XoyiKtjp). We are by it 
cleansed from all our sins, and immediately cease 
to be wicked. This is one grace of illumination, 
that our conversation is not the same after baptism 
as before." Clement ^ goes on to shew, in opposition 
to the exclusive system of the Gnostics, that the 
offer of redemption is made to all. He quotes 
Galatians iii. 23. and 1 Cor. xii. 13. and infers 
from these passages that the distinction of believers 
into -yvftXTTiicoi and \f^v\iKoi was without foundation ; 

* elc, perhaps the one Lord or Saviour, cxv. 11. 
*cxvi. 1. ' cxvi. 23. 
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but that all, having put ofi' fleshly lusts, are equal 
and spiritual before the Lord. 

The Gnostics \ against whom Clement is argu- 
ing, appear to have called the recollection of better 
things, the filtering, straining out ^ (SivXitrfiov) of the 
Spirit ; meaning, that the separation of the worse 
parts was effected by the recollection of the better ; 
but as he who is reminded of what is better neces- 
sarily repents of what is worse, according to this 
representation the Spirit repents. They seem to have 
insisted on 1 Cor. xiii. 11, where St. Paul says, 
*' When I was a child I thotight as a child, I spake as 
a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things/' But here, Clement observes, ''the apostle 
speaks of his conversation under the law, when like 
one not arrived at the age of reason, minding child- 
ish things, he persecuted ; and speaking childish 
things, he blasphemed the Word. When he who 
himself^ professed to preach childishness, sends it 
as it were into banishment : he alludes not to any 
imperfection in age or stature, or to any definite 
measure of time, or to any secret instruction in 
manly and more perfect learning. He calls them 



* cxvii. 4. 

' Matth. xxiii. 24. See the Eclogse ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
turis. vii. ro xal Trrcv/xara aKcidapTa, ffvfJ.ne'jrXeyfiiva rpf ^X?/> 
^ivXi^eoBai diro TfJQ yiriffKog rfig Kawfii; re Koi TrytvfxaTiKrig, 

' 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
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who were under the law, children ; who were dis- 
turbed by fears, as children are frightened by 
masks: and he calls those who obey the Word 
and are free-agents, men ; who have believed, 
being saved by free choice, under the influence of 
a rational^ not irrational fear*-childhood in Christ 
is perfection with reference to the law." 

Clement runs into a long digression respecting 
the meaning of 1 Cor. iii. 2. which was urged by 
the Gnostics in support of their opinion* Milk^, 
according to them, meant the first rudiments of 
Christianity, meat meant spiritual knowledge. In 
the course of this digression, Clement takes an 
opportunity of displaying his physical science, by 
describing the mode in which milk is formed in the 
breast of the mother for the nourishment of the 
infant. He gives various explanations of the words 
of St. Paul, most of them fanciful and far-fetched. 
His ^ conclusion is, that we are in all respects 
united to Christ ; ransomed by his blood, nou^ 
rished by the Word, and guided to immortality 
by his discipline. Blood is symbolical of the pas- 
sion; milk of the teaching of the Lord. After 
comparing milk and the different modes in which 
it is used, with the instruction conveyed in the 
Gospel, Clement ^ reproves the Gnostics for daring 

^ cxxi. 1;3. ' cxxvii. 20. ' cxxix. 1. 



to call themselves perfect, in defiance of tlie ex- 
press ' declaration of St. Paul that he was not him- 
self perfect. If he ever calls Christians perfect, 
it is with reference to their renunciation of their 
former sins, and their regeneration into the faith 
of Him who alone is perfect. He calls them so, 
not as perfect in knowledge, but as aspiring to 
perfection. 



Clement had before stated that the Word was 
the Psedagogue. He'' now goes on to explain more 
fully the manner in which the Word performs the 
office, mentioning incidentally that the names of 
Saviour and shepherd are given to tlie Word, The 
way in which the scholar is led (7ratSayii>yia) is 
piety ; which is the science of the worship of God, 
instruction in the kuowledge of the Truth, the right 
discipline which leads directly to Heaven, The 
word waiSaytDfia is variously used : with reference 
to him who is led and taught : to him who leads 
and teaches : to the discipline itself : to the things 
taught, for instance to the commandments. But 
when used with reference to Divine things, it is 
the direction of truth by rule (tcaTfuOvafio^ u\r)9ua^) 
to the contemplation of God, and the delineation 
of holy actions in perpetual perseverance. 



' Philip, iii. 



' C. 7. 
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* Clement goes on to say, that Christ acted the 
part of the Psedagogue in bringing the Israelites 
out of Egypt, and guiding them through the wil- 
derness. He it was who appeared to Abraham, 
who wrestled with Jacob, who instructed Moses 
how to lead the people out of Egypt. Them he 
led by the hand of Moses ; his new people, the 
Christians, he leads face to face. ^ His covenant 
with his former people was communicated through 
a Mediator, and appealed to their fears ; his cove- 
nant with us was communicated by the Word him- 
self, and appeals to our love. Clement adds that 
the law was temporary *, because given by Christ 
through Moses, his servant : the Gospel eternal> be- 
cause not given, but being through Christ himself. 

Clement* proceeds to combat the error of those 
heretics, who inferred from the passages of the 
Old Testament, which represent God as threaten- 
ing and chastising, that he could not be the same 
God of mercy and goodness who gave the Gospel. 

^ Clement calls the ears of the child the rudder by which the 
Paedagogue directs his course, cxxx. 18. 
' cxxxiii. 17. 

* 'Errl fikv tov vofxovy i^odri ij>ri(n ftovoy ^ ^€ dXifOeia, X^pt^ bZtra 
Tov IlarpoC) tpyvv kari tov Aoyov alutyiov' Koi ovKiri di^ocrdai Xc- 
yeraif dWa oca *lq(rov ytyyetrOaif ov x^pig kyivero ohde tv. 
cxxxiv. 5. 

* C. 8. 
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" There is nothing," he ' says, " which the Lord 
liates ; for he does not liate any thing, and vet wish 
what he hates to exist ; nor does he wish any thing 
not to exist, and yet cause the existence of that 
which he wishes not to exist; nor does that exist 
which he wishes not to exist. If the Word hates any 
thing, he wishes it not to exist ; but nothing exists 
of which God does not cause the existence ; no- 
thing, therefore, is hated by God, or by the Word, 
for both are one, viz. God. For he has said, In 
the beginnbig the Word was hi God, and the Word 
was God. If then he hates nothing which he has 
made, he loves it ; especially man, the most beau- 
tiful of the works of creation, an animal capable 
of loving God. God loves man : the Word loves 
man : and he who loves any thing, wishes to bene- 
fit it. But that which benefits is better than that 
wliich does not benefit. But nothing is better 
than the Good (rovaynfloS). The Good, therefore, 
benefits : God is confessed to be good ; God there- 
fore benefits. But the Good, inasmuch as it is good, 
does nothing but benefit ; God therefore benefits 
universally. But he does not benefit without caring 
for man : nor does he care for, without watching 
over man. That which benefits by choice or deli- 
beration (kuto ^('^/[ifjv) is better than thatwliicli be- 
nefits, but not by choice : htit nothing is better than 



' Compare S. L. 7. i 
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God, To benefit man by choice is nothing else 
than to watch over him : God, therefore, cares 
for and watches over man : this he shows by- acts; 
for he guides man as a child (waiBaytoyij^) by the 
Word, who is the genuine coadjutor (awayt^purrric 
yyri<nog) of the love of God towards man. The 
Gfood is not said to be good, because it has virtue : 
in like manner as Justice (Ji StKaioavvri) is said to 
be good, not because it has virtue, (for it is virtue) 
but because it is good in itself and by itself. That 
\yhich is expedient (to avfi<^pov) is said to be good 
also on another account ; not because it pleases, but 
because it benefits- On all these accounts Justice 
is, good, both as it is virtue and as it is eligible of 
i^e^: not because it pleases ; for it aims not at 
gratifying by its judgments, but distributes to each 
according to his deservings. That which benefits 
follows that which is expedient. Whatever de- 
scription you give of the Good, the same will ap- 
ply to Justice ; both equally partaking of the 
same qualities, and being consequently equal and 
like to each other. Justice therefore is good. 
You will perhaps ask, if God loves man and is 
gQQd, why is he angry ? why does he punish ? 
Clejpaent, in answer to this objection, compare* 
the discipline to which the Christian is subjeeted, 
to the severe and unpleasant remedies to which the 
surgeon and physician have recourse. *' ^Reproof 

^ cxxxvii. 1. 



is like a medicine wliicli softens the callosities 
of the affections, and purges the impurities of an 
intemperate life, and levels the tumours of pride, 
and reduces man to a sound and healthy state. 
Admonition is as it were the diet of the diseased 
soul, counselling what it should take and what it 
should avoid. All these things tend to safety and 
perpetual health. — 'To censure is a mark of good 
will, not of hatred. The enemy and the friend filike 
reprove : but the former in derision, the latter in 
good-will. The Lord does not upbraid men through 
hatred : he has even suffered for us, whom he 
might destroy 'for our sins." When God threatens 
or chastises, he does it for the good of man : no 
argument, therefore, can thence be drawn against 
tlie Divine goodness. ^ Plato was of opinion that 
they who are justly punished for their transgres- 
sions, are benefited by the punishment, because 
their souls are amended ; consequently in his esti- 
mation Goodness and Justice were compatible. 
The threatenings of God are striking proofs of his 
goodness : he threatens in order to deter men from 
sin. If we wilfully persist in sinning, the fault is 
our own : we choose punishment. * In punishing 
us, God is not moved by anger, but considers what 
is just: and it is not expedient that what is just 
should be left undone on our account. ' God 
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wishes not to look upon that which is evil, for he 
is good ; while he purposely averts his eye, wicked- 
ness springs up through man's unbelief. In him 
who is good, inasmuch as he is essentially (<t>v<rei) 
good, there must exist hatred of evil. Wherefore 
I admit that God punishes unbelievers, (for punish- 
ment is for the good and benefit of him who is 
punished ; it is the bringing back to rectitude of 
that which has swerved from it,) but I do not ad- 
mit that God wishes to avenge himself ; for ven- 
geance is the retribution of evil for the benefit of 
the avenger ; and he who teaches us to pray for 
those who insult us cannot desire to avenge him- 
self." Clement further shows that in Scripture the 
epithets of good and just are alike applied to God. 
But ^ he seems to say that the appellation of good 
belongs more particularly to God as the Father ; 
that of just to God as the Word or Son, because 
he is to judge the world. ^ Christ addresses the 
Father as the Creator of the world, and calls him 
God; but the Gnostics themselves allowed that 
the Creator of the world was just. Clement's* 
conclusion is, that the course pursued by God in 
his discipline of men is various; but always de- 
signed for their salvation. The Paedagogue bears 
testimony to the good ; he invites to better things 
those who have been called (roue icXijrovc), and ar- 

J cxl.37. ' cxli. 15. * cxiii. 18. 



rests ill tlieir career thoBe who are hastening to 
Bin, and exhorts them to turn to a better life. 

' In continuation of the same snbject, Clement 
says that the Piedagogue adopts at difl'erent times 
different measures in order to save his children. 
'He admonishes, he reproves, he rebukes, he con- 
vinces, he threatens, he heals, he promises, be 
gratuitously gives. But whatever measures the 
Pgedagogiie adopts, they are all directed to one 
object, the salvation of mankind. Sometimes he 
I gentle, sometimes rougher remedies. " They 
who are sick," Clement* proceeds, "need a Sa- 
viour : they who have wandered, a guide ; they 
who are blind, one who shall lead them to the 
light; they who thirst, the living fountain, of 
which he who partakes shall thirst no more ; the 
dead need life ; the sheep a sliepherd ; children a 
Paedagogue ; all mankind need Jesus." " All these 
otEces the Ptedagogue performs for man. If, 
therefore, he addresses them through tlieir fears, 
it is not because he is not good as well as just ; 
but* because mere goodness is too often despised, 
and it is consequently necessary to hold out the 
terrors of Justice. There are two kinds of fear; 



' C. 9. 

' Of these terms ClemeDt gives definitions, whicli lie confirms 
by quotadons from Scripture. 

» cxlvii. 31. ' cxiix. 21 
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one accompanied by reverence, such as children 
feel towards their parent ; the other by hatred, 
such as slaves feel towards harsh masters. The 
Justice of God is shown in liis reproofs ; his good- 
ness in Lis compassion. There is no incompati- 
bility between justice and goodness. The physician 
who announces to the patient that he has a fever, 
has no ill-will to him : nor is God, who convinces 
man of sin, unfriendly to him. God of himself is 
good: but he is just on our account: and just 
because good. He has displayed his justice to us 
through his Word, from the time that he became 
Father. For before the creation was, he was God, 
he was good ; and on this account he chose to be 
Creator and Father; and in this relation of love ori- 
ginated justice ; he caused the sun to shine (in the 
natural creation,) he sent down his Son (in the 
spiritual creation.) The Son first announced from 
Heaven that justice is good, when he said, No 
one has known the Son but the Father ; or the 
Father but the Son. This reciprocal and equally 
poized knowledge is the symbol of primitive jus- 
tice. Justice then descended to men : in the 
'Letter and in the Body, in the Word and in the 
Law, constraining mankind to a saving repentance ; 
for it is good. If then thou art disobedient to God, 
blame thyself who bringest the judge upon thee." 

' See Potter's Note. cl. 24. 




Having shown that the passages of Scripture^ 
in whichGod holds out threatenings, are uol incon- 
sistent with his goodness, because tliey are mani- 
festly designed to lead men to repentance, Clement' 
proceeds to quote other passages in which God 
aims at efl'ecting the same object by the language 
of exhortation, and connsel, and encouragement, 
and benediction. Praise and reproof are to be 
used as the instruments of reforming men, accord- 
ing to their diflerent dispositions and circumstances. 
God uses botli, and ia equally good, when he praises 
and when he reproves. 

Clement ° repeats his statement that the Word 
had acted the part of the Paedagogue through 
Moses and the prophets : so that it was evident, 
that Jesus, the cue true, good, just Son, m tlie. 
image and after the likeitess of the Father, the Word 
of God, had been uniformly the instructor of man- 
kind. " ' lu his character goodness is mingled 
with severity ; he commands, yet his commands are 
such as may be obeyed. He formed man out of 
the dust ; regenerates him by water ; causes him 
to grow by the Spirit ; instructs him by the word, 
directing him by holy precepts to adoption and 
salvation, in order that transforming by his access 
(Ik vpnafiaaiw^) the earth-born into a holy and 



' C. 11. Seep. 57. 
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heavenly man, he may fulfil the Divine words — 
Z^et Its make man in our image, after our likeness. 
This Christ was in perfection ; the rest of mankind 
are only in the image. Let us, O children of the 
good Father, pupils of the good Paedagogue, per- 
form the will of the Father, listen to the Word, and 
express the truly saving life of our Saviour ; prac- 
tising even here that heavenly conversation, by 
which being made as it were Divine, we may be 
anointed with the pure, ever flourishing, sweet- 
smelling ointment of gladness, having the conver- 
sation of the Lord as a clear pattern of incorruption, 
and following the foot-steps of God : to whom alone 
it appertains to consider, and who therefore cares, 
how and in what manner the life of man may be 
rendered more healthy, — On this account the Word 
is called Saviour ; he devises remedies to bring 
man to a healthy sense and to salvation ; watching 
favourable opportunities, detecting lurking mis- 
chief, laying open the causes of the affections, 
cutting up the roots of irrational desires, admon- 
ishing man from what he ought to abstain ; fur- 
nishing every kind of antidote, in order to save 
them who are diseased. For to save man is the 
greatest and most royal work of God. — The busi- 
ness of man, a rational animal, is to contemplate 
the Divine nature ; to contemplate also the nature 
of man, and to live as truth prescribes ; exceedingly 
to love the Paedagogue and his commands, on 

9 
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account of their suitableness to each other and 
their harmony — and modelling himself by the 
image of the Paedagogue, so to live, that his actions 
may be in unison with his words." 

Clement ^ goes on to say, that whatever is con- 
trary to right reason is sin ; ^ ^ lust, fear, pleasure, 
are sinful, as contrary to right reason. On the other 
hand, obedience to the Word or reason, which we 
call faith, is productive of that which is called 
duty* fjcaOii/cov). For virtue itself is a consistent 
disposition of the soul regulated by reason in every 
part of life. — Obedience is based on commands ; 
which being the same as precepts (v7ro6ii/cai) having 
truth for their aim, lead on to the ultimate object 
of desire, which is called the end. The end of 
piety is eternal rest in God ; and our end is the 
beginning of eternity. — The Christian life in which 
we are now trained, is a certain system of rational 
actions, that is, a faultless performance of that 
which is taught by the Word. This we have called 
faith. The svstem is the commandments of the 
Lord, which being Divine opinions, spiritual sug- 
gestions, have been written for us, as suitable to us 
and to our neighbour (to the regulation of social 

1 C. 13. 

' Perfectum ofRcium rectum, opinor, vocemus, quod Graeci 
«:ar6p6(i)/Lia, hoc autem commune KadiiKov vocant. Cicero de 
Officiis, 1. i. c. 3. 

f2 
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life). — In the description of duties, some relate to 
life itself, some to a good life." As the former had 
been sufficiently discussed by the Gentile writers, 
Clement proposes to consider those which relate 
to a good life, and consequently to eternal life. 
Throughout this chapter Clement studiously uses 
the terms employed by the Stoics, and applies 
them to the Christian doctrine. 



Having shown in the first book who the Paeda- 
gogue is, who are they whom he instructs, and 
what the course pursued by him in their instruc- 
tion, Clement, in the second book, descends to 
particulars. He * begins with the duties which 
man owes to himself, premising that our first 
business is to clear the eye of the soul ; ^ ' we are, 
however, at the same time, to purify the flesh, in 
order that being freed from those parts of our 
nature, in respect of which we are dust, we may 
proceed directly to the apprehension of God. 
With respect, therefore, to food, we must eat in 
order to live, not live in order to eat ; for food is 
not our business, or pleasure our object ; but food 
is necessary during the time of our sojourning here, 
while the Word is disciplining us for incorruption. 
Like truth, therefore, our food should be simple, not 
exquisite (aTr^piEpyoQ) ; suited to the simplicity of 

' C. 1. 
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children ; fitted to preserve life, not to pamper 
luxury. Our present life consists of two things, 
health and strength ; these are best promoted by a 
simple diet, which is easy of digestion, and contri- 
butes to lightness of body." 

Clement ^ proceeds to inveigh against the art of 
cookery, as the principal cause of disease; and gives 
a catalogue of the delicacies most prized by the 
' gourmands of his day. He complains of the abuse 
of the word ^ agape, by those who applied it to 
luxurious and riotous entertainments. Referring to 
the original meaning of the word, he * says that the 
entertainment ought to have its rise in charity, 
not in luxury. After ^ delivering some precepts 
respecting food offered to idols, he ^ proceeds : 
^' It should be our aim to raise our eyes to the 
truth, firmly to lay hold of the Divine food from 
above, and to be filled with the inexhaustible con- 
templation of Him who really exists, tasting the 
unchangeable, enduring, pure pleasure. For the 
food of Christ signifies that we ought to look for 
this agape. But it is in a high degree absurd 
and unprofitable, and scarcely human, to be fat- 
tened like cattle in order to die ; to have our eyes 

^ clxiii. 16. 

' Of a gourmand he says, Kal fxoi hoKti 6 toiovtoq avQptoiroQ 
ovIev aW r\ yvoBoQ elvai. CLXV. 5. 

' clxv. 16. * clxvi. 15. 

* clxviii. 22. * clxix. 19. 
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turned downwards to the earth, always bending 
over tables which are furnished from the earth." 

Clement's ' conclusion is, that we must be mo- 
derate, and even sparing in our diet ; purchasing, 
however, and eating every kind of food without 
scruple. He says that Christians, when invited to 
the entertainments of the heathen, were not re- 
quired to abstain from a variety of food ; but they 
were not to be anxious about it, or guilty of excess. 
He * graphically describes the eagerness with which 
many persons scrutinized the various dishes at an 
entertainment, and the ridiculous gestures by which 
that eagerness was expressed. He * cautions his 
readers against all ungentlemanlike behaviour at 
meals ; against soiling their hands, or couches, or 
beards ; against eating too quickly ; against speak- 
ing or drinking with a full mouth. He appears to 
have considered fish as a pure and simple food ; 
because our Lord fed the multitude with fish, and 
Peter at his command caught a fish, to pay the 
tribute money. '' All ^ things were made for man ; 
but it is not right to use all things, or to use 
them at all times. Opportunity, and time, and 
manner, and purpose, are of great importance 
with reference to the benefit of him who is in- 



1 clxix. 33. ^ clxxi. 8. 

^clxxii. 10. ^clxxiii. 11. 
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structed by the PaBdagogue. — *We must avoid 
those kinds of food which pamper the appetite, or 
stimulate us to eat when we are not hungry. A 
moderate frugality supplies a wholesome variety 
of dishes ; roots, olives, vegetables, milk, cheese, 
fruits in their season, and whatever is cooked with- 
out gravy or sauce : if we must have meat, we * 
should eat roast rather than boiled. Christians 
may also eat sweet-meats and honey cakes." 

In this chapter are many references to the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to which Clement's 
attention was necessarily directed by the subjects 
of which he was treating. We have only to com- 
pare Clement with St. Paul, in order to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of that mode of moral 
instruction, which lays down general principles, 
and leaves them to be applied by the discretion 
and conscience of each individual, according to his 
particular circumstances, to that which professes 
to regulate every single action, and by its minute- 
ness becomes at once burthensome and ridiculous. 
Having shown how a Christian ought to conduct 
himself with reference to eating, ^ Clement pro- 

* clxxiii. 31. See S, L. 2. ecccxcii. 24. where Clement 
quotes the authority of Socrates for this precept. 

' Clement grounds this injunction on Luke xxiv. 41. clxxiv. 5. 
I adopt Casauhon's emendation. See Potter's Note. Compare 
S. L. 7. dcccxlix. 9. ' C. 2. 
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ceeds to drinking. '' Water is the natural drink of 
man : this the Lord gave to the Israelites, while 
they were wandering in the wilderness : though 
when they came into their rest, the sacred vine 
brought forth the prophetic grape. — ^ Boys and 
girls ought to be confined strictly to water ; wine 
heats the blood and inflames the passions." — 
^ Clement allows only bread, without any liquid, 
for breakfast or luncheon (to apt<TTov) to those who 
are in the flower of their age. At supper he allows 
wine in small quantities. '^ They who are advanced 
in life may drink more freely, in order to warm 
their chilled blood ; they must not, however, drink 
so much as will cloud their reason, or affect their 
memory, or cause them to walk unsteadily." These 
permissions and restrictions Clement grounds on 
medical reasons. He ^ quotes an author, named 
Artorius, who wrote on longevity, and said that 
men ought only to drink enough to moisten their 
food. ^* Wine may be used on two accounts, for 
health and relaxation. Wine drunk in moderation 
softens the temper. — As * life consists of that which 
is necessary and that which is useful, wine, which 
is useful, should be mixed with water, which is 

* clxxviii. 11. * clxxix. 1. ' clxxx. 2. 

* Clement talks of the watery sense of the law into which 
Christ infused hlood, producing at the appointed time the drink 
of the vine of truth, the mixture of the old law and the new 
Word, clxxxiv. 4. 
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necessary," Afler describing the effects of drunk - 
euness, * Clement proceeds to refute the opinion 
of those who contended tliat no serious subjects 
should be discussed over wine. He argues, tiiat 
perfect wisdom, being the knowledge of things 
human and divine, comprehending every ilnng in 
its superin tendance of the human race, becomes 
as it were the art of life ; and is always preseut 
through the whole of life, producing its proper 
effect, a good life. If then wisdom is driven away 
from our entertainments, drunkenness follows with 
^^ all its train of evils, of which Clement draws a pic- 

^H ture, at once, to use his own expressions, ridiculous 
^H and exciting pity. ' He compares the body of him 
^H who drinks to excess to a ship, absorbed into the 
^H abyss of intemperance ; while the helmsman, the 
^H understanding, is tossed about in the billows, and 
^H dizzy amidst the darkness of the storm, misses the 
^H harbour of truth, steers towards that of pleasure, 
^H and striking on sunken rocks, makes miserable 
^H shipwreck. " * Wine may be used in winter to keep 
^H out the cold ; at other seasons to comfort the 
^H bowels. As we ought to drink only because we 
^H are thirsty, we ought not to be curious about 
^H * wines. Id 'drinking, as in eating, we must be 



> cbtxxi. 15. ' clxxxiii. 26. ' clxxxiv. 12, 

' Clement enumerates the wines most in request, clxxxiv. 25, &c. 
* clxxKV. 18. ?( i' ol* TTpoE ipvyiiy dyairXbiTaiovaa tou dipm 
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careful not to show any indecent eagerness ; we 
must not drink with so much haste as to hiccup or 
spill the wine over our beard or dress." * Clement 
observes that the most warlike nations were those 
most given to drinking. Christians, therefore, a 
peaceful race, should drink in moderation, as 
Christ drank when he was made man for us. In 
conclusion ^ Clement cautions females to be 
guarded in their manner of drinking, and not to 
fall into any indecency. In this chapter Clement 
has borrowed much from Plato. 

From drinking Clement ^ proceeds to drinking- 
cups, furniture, &c. He * condemns all splendour 
and expence in these articles, ''since Christians 
ought always to bear in mind the Apostle's decla- 
ration, that the time is short. Sell that thou hast, 
was our Saviour's injunction, and give to the poor ; 
and come, follow me ; follow God, stripped of 
haughtiness, stripped of transitory pomp ; possess- 
ing only that which is thine, that which is good, 
that which alone cannot be taken away, faith in 
God, confession of Him who suffered, beneficence 
towards man — the most precious of possessions. 
The costliest articles are not more useful than the 

1 clxxxvi. 1. * clxxxvi. 27. ' C. 3. 

* So C. 2. clxxxvii. 4. koi ov^i dKa^atrrpoLQ Tripuv KeKwXv- 
Kafiey* aWa to eTriTrjdevtiv kv tovtoiq fiovov irlveiy ws aXaioyiKor 
irepiKoiTTOfiev, 
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meanest. ^ In his food^ his dress, his furniture, a 
Christian ought to preserve a decent consistency, 
according to his person, age, pursuits, and the par- 
ticular occasion. * Wealth ill-directed is the cita- 
del (aicpoTToXec) of wickedness. They who are 
earnest about salvation must understand that all 
possession is for use ; and that use is for sufficiency, 
which may be obtained from little. — The best 
wealth is a poverty of desires; and true greatness 
consists not in priding ourselves on wealth, but in 
despising it. — Wisdom cannot be purchased with 
earthly money, or in the market ; it is sold only 
in heaven, sold for true money, the incorruptible 
Word, the royal coin." 

Clement ^ proceeds to say, that all excess, and 
drunkenness, and revelling, must be banished 
from the entertainments of Christians ; the pipe 
too, and the flute, as better suited to beasts 
than man — not that the Gospel condemns all social 
entertainments, or all * music. " Christians may, 
like David, sing the praises of God to the lyre or 
harp. * As it is fitting that before our meals, we 
should praise God, the maker of all things ; so in 
taking our wine, we who participate in that which 

1 CXC.22. ' cxci.2. ' C.4. 

* Clement interprets in a fanciful manner the musical instru- 
ments mentioned in Psalm 150. cxciii. 5. 

* cxciv. 24. Compare S. L. 6. dcclxxxv. 9. 1.7. dccclxi. 1. 
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he has made, should sing psalms to him. A 
psalm is a sober thanksgiving, composed in mea- 
sure ; the Apostle terms it a spiritual song. In 
like manner, before we lie down to sleep, we who 
enjoy God's grace and bounty should give him 
thanks, and so go immediately to rest." 

Clement ^ next delivers rules respecting laugh- 
ter. ^' All buffoons and imitators of that which is 
ridiculous must be banished from Christian so- 
ciety. Our words are the fruit of our inward dis- 
positions and sentiments ; if we either utter or de- 
light in hearing tha* which is ridiculous, we show 
that we are ourselves light and frivolous. — We may 
be facetious ; but must not lay ourselves out to 
excite laughter. We must control our laughter ; 
for though, when our manner of laughing is suit- 
able, it bespeaks propriety, in other cases it be- 
speaks want of due restraint. In general, we must 
hot attempt to eradicate that which is natural to 
man ; we must rather try to regulate and restrict 
it to proper occasions. Man is a laughing animal, 
but he must not always be laughing ; as a horse, 
though a neighing animal, is not always neighing. 
Like rational animals, we must rightly temper our 
severer cares and anxieties by relaxing ourselves 
according to rule, not by disregarding all rule." 

1 C. 5. 
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Clement* then distinguishes between the laughter 
which he permits, and that which he condemns. 
" We ought not to laugh in the presence of those 
who are older than ourselves, or whom we ought 
to reverence ; unless * they say something facetious 
in order to make us gay. We must not laugh 
with every one we meet, or in all places, or with 
all men, or at every thing." Clement, however, 
objects to moroseness and severity of countenance. 

He' goes on to say, ''that we must ourselves 
abstain from all licentiousness of language, and tes- 
tify our disapprobation of it in others by looks, and 
gestures, and severe reproofs. The Divine Paeda- 
gogue guards the ears of his scholars against that 
which is indecent, by covering them with chaste 
precepts, and their eyes by directing them to the 
contemplation of that which is good and fair. 
*A great protection against this danger is the 
company and conversation of the virtuous. — We 
must not hear, or say, or behold that which is 
indecent : much less must we do it. — The Pseda- 
gogue aims at plucking up the very roots of sin ; 
he regulates the principles of action ; when he 
says, do not lust, he in fact says, do not commit 



' cxcvi. 20. 

^ Clement gives some amusing instances of what he deems 
facetious sayings, c. 7. ccii. 29. 

* C. 6. * cxcviii. 29. 
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adultery^ of which lust is the root. Licentiousness 
of language is a kind of preparation for licentious- 
ness of action ; but chastity of conversation tends 
to purity of conduct. Indecent language consists 
not in mentioning those parts of the body which 
it is unusual to mention, but in talking of their 
employment to vicious purposes." 

^Jesting and scurrility must be excluded from 
the festive meetings of Christians. '* The object of 
their meetings is to evince their mutual charity ; 
how can that object be promoted by scurrility, 
which leads to quarrels and enmities ? — On the 
whole, however, it is better that young men and 
women should absent themselves altogether from 
such entertainments, lest they should hear and 
see that which is improper, and which, their faith 
being yet unsettled, may inflame their thoughts ; 
especially as the unsteadiness of their age causes 
them more readily to yield to their desires. ^ An 
unmarried woman ought not to be voluntarily 
present at any drinking parties of men." Clement 
gives many minute directions respecting the posi- 
tion in which men ought to sit or lie at table, the 
manner in which they ought to eat and drink, 
speak, sneeze, blow the nose, &c. The sum of 
his directions is, that the whole deportment of a 

1 C. 7. * cci. 18. 
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Christian should be sedate, calm, peaceable : ^ in 
conformity with the Christian parting wish, Peace 
be unto you. 

" There ^ is no necessity for using crowns or oint- 
ments, which are incentives to pleasure, especially 
as night approaches. It is true that the Lord was 
not displeased with the woman who anointed his 
feet ; but the action had a mystical meaning ; and 
the woman had not yet partaken of the Word : she 
was still a sinner. In like manner the crowns of 
gold, adorned with precious stones, which were 
worn by the kings of Judah, had a symbolical 
meaning. * Aristippus, of Cyrene, defended the 
use of ointment, by contending that, when applied 
to a horse or dog, it did not affect their qualities. 
Why then should it be injurious to a man ?" 
Clement's answer is not very satisfactory. '' The 
horse," he says, ^* or dog, has no reason whereby 
to distinguish the ointment ; but man, whose senses 
are rational, and, therefore, can make distinc- 
tions, is more censurable for using effeminate 
perfumes." Clement enumerates and describes 
the several kinds of ointment most in use ; and 
says, that * makers of ointments and dyers of wool 
were banished from well-regulated states. '* Christ- 
ians should smell, not of ointments, but of virtue : 

^ cciii. 22. cciv. 40. ' C. 8. ' ccvii. 1. 

* ccviii. 1. Compare S. L. 1. cccxliv. 35. 
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and Christian females should be anointed with the 
ambrosial unction of chastity, delighting in the 
holy ointment, the Spirit. This Christ prepares 
for his disciples, the unction of a sweet savour, 
compounding it of heavenly aromatics. — If we 
have prohibited luxury with reference to the taste, 
we must also prohibit it with reference to the 
sight and smell. It is useless to guard one avenue, 
and to leave others unclosed. ^ The luxurious man 
is assailed through all his senses ; and dragged 
along by perfumes, like a bull by a cord fastened 
by a ring through his nose." Clement does not, 
however, condemn the use of perfumes indiscrimi- 
nately ; "all do not affect the head, or act as pro- 
vocatives to lust ; some are of a healing nature, and 
relieve the head, and strengthen the stomach. — 
Silly women anoint their hair : of which the only 
* effect is to render them gray at an earlier period 
than they would otherwise be. As dogs trace wild 
beasts by the scent, so we trace the luxurious by 
the fragrance of the perfumes which they use." 

Clement prohibits the use of garlands, partly for 
medical reasons ; partly because ^ flowers, which 
are intended to gratify the senses of smell and 
sight, when placed upon the head, gratify neither ; 

* ccix. 17. 

* Clement attempts to account for this effect, ccx. 20. 
' Compare Tertullian de Corona Militis, c. 5. 
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ihey are not applied to their natural use. After 
discussing the qualities of different flowers, he' 
says, that '^the ancient Greeks wore no garlands; 
neither the suitors of Penelope, nor the luxurious 
Phseacians wore them ; they were introduced after 
the Persian war, and first worn by the victors at 
the games. Another reason why Christians ought 
not to wear garlands is, that * the flowers of which 
they are composed are for the most part consecrated 
to the Heathen deities : as the rose to the muses ; 
the lily to Juno ; the myrtle to Diana. It was the 
custom also to crown the statues of the gods ; ' but 
the living image of God ought not to be crowned 
like a dead idol. A crown of amaranth is reserved 
for him who leads a holy life ; a * flower which 
earth is not capable of bearing, and heaven alone 
produces. * When our Lord was crowned with 
thorns, shall we, insulting as it were his passion, 
put on garlands of flowers ? " Clement discovers 
many mystical meanings in the crown of thorns, 
worn by Christ ; he ^ says, for instance, *'that when 

' ccxii. 26. 

' Compare Tertullian de Corona, c. 7. 

* ccxiv. 1. 

* Milton, Paradise Lost. B. iii. 

" Immortal Amaranth, a flower, which once 
In Paradise fast by the tree of life 
Began to bloom ; but soon for man's offence 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows." 

* Compare Tertullian de Corona, c. 14. 

* ccxv. 11. 

G 
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God began to legislate by the Word, and wished 
to manifest his power to Moses, a Divine vision of 
light under a defined form was exhibited to Moses 
in a burning thorn ; and when the Word had ful- 
filled his office of legislator and his sojourning 
among men, he was mystically crowned with 
thorns ; thereby showing that, as he was first seen 
through a thorn, and at last taken up through 
a thorn, the whole was the work of one power ; 
he himself being one, his Father being also one, 
the beginning and the end of time." 

Clement * concludes this part of his subject by 
Baying, that flowers and ointments and perfumes 
may be used for medical purposes, and for moderate 
recreation, but not for luxury. We may enjoy the 
scent of flowers, but not put them on our heads. 

The ^ next subject discussed by Clement is sleep. 
" After our meal, having given thanks to God for 
the good things of which we have been partakers, 
and for having been conducted in safety through 
the day, we may address ourselves to sleep. We 
must not be nice about the softness or costliness of 
our beds. For not to mention that such nicety 
bespeaks a luxurious character, soft beds impede 
digestion. — But as on the one hand we must not 

* Clement points out the medical virtues of different oint- 
ments, ccxv. 34. ' C. 9. 
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affect magnificence in our beds, &o on the other 
we must not affect coarseness ; though in a case 
of necessity we must be content to sleep on the 
ground, as Jacob slept when lie saw the heavenly 
vision. We should accommodate our bed-cover- 
ings to the season of the year." Cleraent objects 
to carved bedsteads, because the carving fre- 
quently harbours reptiles. " ' Sleep is to be con- 
sidered as a rest or relaxation of the body ; it 
should be light, so that we may easily awake ; 
for we ought to rise frequently in the nigbt, in 
order to give thanks to God. — That our sleep may 
be light, our food must be light. Deep sleep 
resembles death, suspending the* activity both of 
the mind and of the senses, shutting out the light 
by closing the eye-lids. Let not us, who are the 
children of the true light, exclude this light; 
but turning inwards to ourselves, enlightening the 
eyes of the hidden man, and contemplating the 
truth itself, and partaking of its influence, let ns 
clearly and discreetly interpret such dreams as are 
true ; not such as trouble the sleep of men op- 
pressed with food and wine." Clement alludes to 
Lot's transgression, in proof of the mischief occa- 
sioned by indulgence in Wine and sleep. " We who 
have the Word, the watchman, dwelling in us, must 
not sleep through the night, but must struggle 
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against sleep, quietly and gradually acquiring such 
habits, as will enable us to pass the larger por- 
tion of life awake ; for sleep, like a tax-gatherer, 
divides our life with us. Far be it from those to 
sleep by day, who ought to pass the greater part 
of the night in watching. Above all, we should 
bear in mind, that it is not the soul which requires 
sleep ; the soul is always in motion ; but the body, 
composed to rest, is in a state of relaxation, the 
soul no longer acting upon it, but meditating 
within itself. On this account true dreams are to 
him who rightly considers the reasonings of the 
sober soul, which is not then distracted by its sym- 
pathy with the body, and takes the best counsels 
for itself. Total rest is the destruction of the soul. 
Wherefore always contemplating God, and by its 
constant intercourse with him communicating to 
the body its own watchfulness, the soul raises 
man to a level with the angels ; anticipating eternal 
life by practising watchfulness." 

Clement * proceeds to treat of the intercourse of 
the sexes, which he permits only between man and 
wife ; and between them only with a view to the 
procreation . of children. We cannot, however, 
follow him through the details into which he 

1 C. 10. Compare S. L. 2. cccclxxv. 24. ov ^C fidoyfjc 
hrroXavorLv, ccccLXXXi. 17. ccccLXXxv. 29. ccccxci. 20. L« 3. 

DXXXVl. 2. DXUII. 25. DLIV. 41. DLXI. 21. L. 6. DCCXC. 12. 
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enters. He admits that the continuation of the 
human . species is agreeable to the will of God; 
but * evidently gives the preference to a life of 
celibacy. He speaks of the mischievous effect 
of lust in . sinking man belovsr humanity ; and 
'alluding to the Apostle's declaration, this mortal 
must put on immortality , he says, that *^ this will 
take place when insatiable desire, which hurries 
men into licentiousness, being disciplined by con- 
tinence, and no longer in love with corruption, 
shall yield man up to eternal chastity." He^ takes 
occasion to condemn all nicety and carefulness 
about dress and diet, entering in the course of his 
observations into all the details of a lady's toilette. 
■VThe* design of clothing is to protect man from 
cold and heat; hence the dress of males and fe- 
males, ought to be the same, since they stand in 
equal need of protection from the inclemency of 
the weather. If any ^ concession is to be made to 
female weakness, women may be allowed to use 
garments of a finer texture ; but they must not 
wear dyed garments. ^ White garments are best 

^ ccxxvi. 18 ; ccxxvii. 16 ; ccxxxvi. 4. Compare S. L. 3. 
Dxxxfv. 20. L.4. Dcxxi. 13. dcxxx. 28. L. 7. dccclxxiv. 25. 

* ccxxx. 19. * ccxxxi. 14. * ccxxxiii. 31. 

* Compare 1. 3. c. 1 1. cclxxxvii. 4. Clement enumerates the 
various dyes used in his day. ccxxxv. 16, and the fleeces most 
in request, cexxxvii. 20. 

* ccxxxv. 1. According to Clement, Christ wore a garment 
reaching to his foot, kclv rrjv irodypri tIq Trapatpipri tov Kvpiov. 
ccxxxviii. 12. Compare L. 3. c. 1. ccl. 6. ov^e irohripoi^opiav. 



■ Chriatians who are pure within." Cle- 
ment proceeds to deliver various precepts respect- 
ing female dress, and ' particularly insists on the 
uae of veils, which must not, however, be purple, 
since they would only serve to attract the gaze of 
man. His conclusion is, that " whatever is covered 
is better than that which covers it — the statue than 
the temple which contains it, the soul than the 
body, and the body than the garment. Now, on 
the contrary, if a female were to sell her body, it 
would fetch only a thousand drachmae, whereas 
she buys a single garment for ten thousand talents. 
Why," he asks, " do we seek after that which is 
rare and expensive in preference to that which is at 
hand, and of low price ? Because we are ignorant 
of that which is truly fair and good ; and instead 
of the reality pursue the semblance, like insane 
persons, who mistake white for black." 

Clement' next condemns all ostentation res- 
pecting the covering of the feet — for instance, 
the adorning of sandals and slippers with gold or 
precious stones ; some even engraved upon them 
lascivious figures. We should look only to the 
use of shoes — that they are intended to cover and 
protect the feet. Women, according to Clement, 



' C. 11, Compare Tertullian de cultu foem 
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should go with their feet covered ; men barefooted. 
He coofiues women to the use of white shoes, ex- 
cepting on a journey. His ' censure is next di- 
rected against a fondness for gold and precious 
stones. He compares those who admire them to 
children, who are attracted by the brightness of 
the fire, and run to touch it through ignorance of 
the danger which they incur. " How foolish to set 
so high a value upon a pearl, the produce of a 
shell-fish, when they have it in their power to be 
adorned with a sacred stone, the Word of God, 
called in Scripture a pearl, the transparent and 
pure Jesus, the eye which contemplates God, 
though in the flesh, the transparent Word, through 
whom the flesh is rendered precious, being rege- 
nerated by water." 

The' ladies seem to have defended their use of 
precious stones by asking, Why should we not use 
what God has given ? Why should we not take 
pleasure in that which we have ? For whom were 
preaous stones intended, if not for us ? Clement 
replies, "that such questions imply a total igno- 
rance of the will of God. Whatever is absolutely 
necessary, as water and air, lies open to all ; what 
is not necessary, as gold and pearls, is concealed 
beneath the earth or water. — Man, though the 
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whole heaven is expanded before him, seeks not 
God ; but sets condemned criminals to dig for 
gold and precious stones, in direct opposition to 
Scripture, which cries aloud. Seek ye first the king- 
dom of heaven y and all tliese things shall he added 
unto you. Even if all things are given and per- 
mitted unto us, the Apostle says that all things are 
not expedient. God has admitted the human race 
to communion with him, having first made them 
partakers of that which is his, and given his Word 
in common to all, making all things for all man-r 
kind. All things, therefore, are common, and let 
not the rich claim more than their share. To say, 
/ liave and abound; why then should I not indulge 
myself 1 is not suited to the social character of 
man. It bespeaks greater charity to say, / have : 
why should I not give to those wlio are in need? 
Such a man is perfect, fulfilling the injunction. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This is 
true luxury ; this the wealth really treasured up. 
That which is expended in vain desires is not 
expended, but lost God has given us the power 
of using, but so far only as is necessary ; and he 
means the use to be common. It is unreasonable 
that one should live in luxury, while many are in 
want. How much more glorious is it to benefit 
many, than to dwell in splendour ! How much 
more rational to spend money on our fellow-men, 
than on gold and precious stones ! How much 
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more advantageous to possess friends adorned with 
virtue (icoo/iiovc) than lifeless ornaments ! and what 
profit is there in estates equal to that of conferring 
benefits?" 

Clement ^ proceeds to answer another objection 
which was urged on the part of the lovers of orna- 
ment—" If all prefer that which is least costly, who 
is to possess that which is most costly ?" " Man," 
he answers, '^ provided that he contracts not too 
great a fondness for precious stones, and sets not 
too high a value upon them. They who have 
renounced the world (jov Koa^ov) must not be 
curious about ornaments (ja icoa/uea). They must 
be adorned within ; since beauty and deformity 
are seen only in the soul." 

Clement * makes particular objections to many 
of the ornaments worn by females ; for instance, 
'' to chains of gold, by wearing which they show 
an anxiety to resemble criminals ; to ornaments in 
the form of snakes or serpents, the form under 
which Satan deceived Eve. — If ^ women are hand- 
some, nature is sufficient, and art should not 
attempt to vie with it ; for that is, as if deceit vied 

^ ccxliii. 17. 

^ ccxliv. 17. Compare TertuUian de cultu foeminarum. L. 1. 
c. 7. L; 2. c. 10. 
^ ccxlvii. 10. 
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with truth; if they are plain, they convict them- 
selves of want of beauty, by their attempts to 
appear beautiful. Frugality becomes the servant 
of Christ. Frugality paves the way to holiness, 
levelling all inordinate desires, and deriving from 
the commonest things all the benefit which super- 
fluity can confer. For frugality, as the name 
implies (to Xito*'), lifts not up itself, and is not 
puffed up ; but is always smooth, and equable, and 
without superfluity, and consequently sufficient to 
itself; and such a sufficiency is a habit attaining 
its proper end without excess, without defect. Jus- 
tice is the mother of these qualities ; contentment 
(avTapKiia) their nursc. — Let the ornaments on the 
hands of females be holy, a readiness to commu- 
nicate, and to perform domestic duties. Let the 
ornaments of their feet be promptness to do good 
and to act justly ; the ornaments of their neck, 
modesty and continence. Of these ornaments God 
is the maker, — Lee them not, against nature, bore 
their ears, in order to suspend from them gold or 
precious stones. The best ornament of the ear is 
instruction in the truth, descending through the 
natural channels of hearing ; eyes anointed by the 
Word, and ears pierced to the understanding, 
enable man to hear and to contemplate Divine 
things, the Word displaying before him true 
beauty, which eye hath not seen, or ear heard 
before." 
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Clement proceeds, in the third Book, to inquire 
wherein true beauty consista. " The greatest 
knowledge," ' he says, " is to know one's self. He 
who knows himself, will know God ; and knowing 
God, will be likened to God, in doing good, and 
having as few wants as possible ; for God alone has 
no wants," — Alluding to the Platonic division of 
the soul, he says, " that the intellectual or reason- 
ing part is the inner man, who governs this visi- 
ble man, and is governed by God. The angry 
part (ro 6ii/HKov) being of the nature of the brute 
creation, is nearly allied to madness. The part in 
which appetite resides (to tiriBv/xtiTtKov), assumes 
various forms, like Proteus. — But in the man in 
whom the Word dwells, there are no such changes ; 
he has the form of the Word ; he is likened to 
God ; ^ he is beautiful, not beautified ; he is the 
true beauty, for he is God ; that man becomes 
God, because God so wills. Well then did Hera- 
clitus say, men are gods, gods are men ; the Word 
himself is an ' apparent mystery ; God in man, and 
man God. The Mediator fulfils the Father's will ; 
for the Word is the Mediator, being common to 
both, the Son of God, the Saviour of man ; his 
Minister, our Paedagogne. — Why should we be 
careful about adorning the flesh, the outward man, 



' C. 1. 

' KoXlJc tffTll', 017 KaXXlUTT^ftTQl. CCLI, 17. 

' livariiptov ifi^avii, a. mystery exhibited to n 
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* 

who is called a servant by the Apostle? especially 
as God, by taking upon himself flesh, has restored 
it to liberty, and delivering it from corruption and 
deadly and bitter servitude, has conferred upon it 
the holy ornatnent of immortality. — Charity is ano- 
ther ornament of men." Clement grounds another 
argument against carefulness respecting the adorn- 
ing of the person, on theinference erroneously drawn 
by the ancient fathers from the words of ^ Isaiah, 
that the personal appearance of Christ was mean ; 
'/ though Christ displayed the true beauty both of 
soul and body.; of the one in doing good ; of the 
other in hi^ immortality. Our care ^, therefore, 
should be employed, not in ornamenting the out- 
ward man, but in adorning the soul with virtue, 
and the flesh with continence. They who adorn 
oiily the outward, but neglect the inward man, are 
like the Egyptian temples, presenting every species 
of external decoration, but containing within not a 
deity, but a cat, or crocodile, or some vile animal." 
In pursuing this comparison, Clement takes an 
opportunity of inveighing against the artifices of 
female dress, which he ascribes to the suggestions 
of Satan. But his ^principal argument is, that 
females, by the pains which they bestow upon the 
adorning of their persons, cast a reflection on their 
Creator, as if he had not sufiiciently adorned them. 

1 liii. 2, 3. . * C. 2. 

^ Compare Tertullian de cultu foeminarum. L. 2. c. 4. 
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He^ pronounces gluttony and drunkenness lesi^ 
mischievous than the love of dress. '* A certain 
expense will satisfy the cravings of the former ; but 
for the latter, all the wealth both above and under 
the earth is not sufficient. — Birds and beasts are 
content with the plumage and hue which they 
received from nature ; women alone must curl and 
plait their hair in a variety of fashions." Clement* 
is particularly vehement against mirrors. '^ Moses 
forbade men to make any likeness, in opposition 
as it were to the workmanship of God ; how then 
can women be excused for making their own like- 
ness by reflexion?" As Clement inserts long quota- 
tions from the writings of the comic poets, we may 
hope that his descriptions applied chiefly to the 
Gentile females ; otherwise the Christian commu- 
nity must have sadly degenerated from its primi- 
tive simplicity and purity. 

The love of dress appears, however, not to have 
been confined to the females. Clement ^ goes oil 
to expose the folly and effeminacy of the fine gen- 
tlemen of his day. ''They think," he* says, 
*' that, like snakes, they can cast off* old age from 
their heads, and make themselves young. But 

* cclvii. 18. 

' cclviii. 22. Tertullian urges this argument against the 
masks used by actors. De Spectaculis. c. 23. 
« C. 3. * cclxi. 37. 
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though they dye their hair, they cannot escape 
wrinkles ; though they conceal the effects of time, 
they cannot conceal themselves from death. Why 
should we fear the appearance of old age, when 
we cannot escape the reality ? The nearer man 
draws to his end, the more honourable does he in 
truth become, since he has no one older than 
himself but God, who is eternally old, older 
than all existing things. Scripture calls him the 
Andent of days.'' Th^ practice of dyeing the hair, 
in order to conceal the effects of age, appears par- 
ticularly to have excited Clement's indignation : 
it was in direct contradiction to the declaration of 
Christ, that man cannot make a hair of his head 
black or white. 

Clement^ next inveighs against shaving, and 
the practice of plucking out the hair from the parts 
of the body on which it grows. A beard is the 
distinguishing mark of manhood, and begins to 
appear when man arrives at the age of reason. 
The ^ beard is older than Eve, and the sign of a 
superior nature. — ^ Christians, whom God has pre- 
destined to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
are guilty of great impiety, if they cast indignity 
on that body which is conformed to the Lord. 

* cclxiii. 2. 

* Observe the references to Aaron's beard, cclxvi. 6. Com- 
pare c. 11. ccLXxxix. 16, 25. ' cclxiv. 19. 
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Clement draws a friglitful picture of the profligacy 
of the age in wliich he lived. — ■" Christians," he ' 
concludes, " should imitate the simple and frugal 
mode of life, practised by the barbarians. For 
they are called by the Lord, stripped of vanity and 
pride, bearing only the tree (SuXok) of life, and 
having no other covering than salvation." 

The^ number of servants maintained by the 
rich, and the sums expended by them on birds, 
and dogs, and monkeys, furnish Clement with the 
next subject of invective. The picture which he 
draws in this chapter of the morals of the females 
of his day is not more flattering than that which 
we have ' already noticed. He ^ complains of their 
luxurious baths, and of their indecent custom of 
bathing promiscuously with the men. " We ought," 
he says *, " to respect our parents and domestics at 
home ; in the streets those whom we meet ; fe- 
males in the baths ; ourselves in solitude ; the 
Word every where, who is every where, and without 
whom nothing was made. He alone will never fall, 
who thinks that God is always present with him." 

Clement" proceeds to treat of the use of wealth. 
"We must impart it benevolently; neither meanly, 
nor ostentatiously. We must not allow our love 



' C. 5. 
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of that which is beautiful to run into selfishness or 
excess ; lest it should be said to us, ^ His horse, 
or his farm, or his servant, or his plate, is worth 
fifteen talents, but he himself would be dear at 
three farthings.' — Wealth is like a viper, which is 
harmless, if a man knows how to take hold of it ; 
but if he does not, it will twine round his hand and 
bite him. — Not ^ he who has and keeps, but he who 
imparts, is rich ; to impart, not to possess, renders 
man happy : and readiness to impart is the fruit 
of the soul. Riches are situated in the soul. 
That which is good can only be acquired by the 
good. Christians are good ; a foolish and intem- 
perate man can have no sense of that which is 
good, neither can he acquire it; that therefore 
which is good can be acquired by Christians alone ; 
no wealth can be more precious than this good : 
Christians, therefore, alone are rich. Righteous- 
ness is true wealth, and the Word is more valuable 
than all treasure : this wealth admits no increase 
from cattle or lands : but being the gift of God, 
cannot be taken away. The soul alone is the trea- 
sure of the Word, the best possession, render- 
ing man truly blessed ; for he who has it, desires 
nothing which is not in his own power, and he 
obtains what he desires. How can he who, when 
he asks, receives from God what he piously de- 

* cclxxv. 11. 
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sires, how can he be otherwise than the possessor 
of all things, having a perpetual treasure, even 
God ? To him, he says, who asks it shall be given : 
and to him who knocks it shall be opened. If God 
denies nothing, all things belong to the pious." 
"Man," 'continues Clement, "is a lofty animal, 
and magnificent, and disposed to seek for that which 
is fair, inasmuch as he is the workmanship of the 
only God: but a "sensual life is unseemly, and 
opprobrious, and hateful, and contemptible." Cle- 
ment then condemns excess of every kind, in food, 
in dress, in ornaments, and commends frugality 
and contentment. " The Christian, who is a tra- 
veller, ought not to be encumbered with the things 
of this world, ^ He who vehemently presses forward 
towards heaven, should take bounty as his staff, 
and by imparting his wealth to the afflicted, be- 
come himself a partaker of the true rest. For the 
Scripture confesses that a man's wealth is the ran- 
som of his soul ; that is, if he is rich, he shall be 
saved by dispensing his riches. For as wells which 
are fed by springs, notwithstanding that water is 
drawn from them, rise to their former level : so 
alms-giving, being a good fountain of benevolence, 

' C. 7. 

' In the ori^nal o tVi yaaripa /Ji'oc, whicli is intended to con- 
vey tlie meaning both of a sensual life, and of the life of an 
anima! which crawls on its belly, in opposition to the erect atti- 
tude of man. 
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after it has given drink to the thirsty, is filled 
again. — Should any one say that he has often seen 
the righteous man wanting bread, we answer that 
this is rare, and occurs only when no other righ- 
teous man is near. Let the objector read, more- 
over, the righteous man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by the Word of the Lord ; who is the true bread, 
the bread from Heaven. The good man shall 
never want, so long as he preserves his confession 
towards God ; for it is his privilege to ask and to 
receive what he needs from the Father of the 
Universe, and to enjoy what is his own, if he holds 
fast the Son. It is his privilege also to feel no 
want. The Word, who is our instructor, gives us 
wealth ; and they who through Him are exempt 
from want, excite no envy by their wealth. He 
who has this wealth shall inherit the kingdom of 
God." 

Clement ^ proceeds to show that temperance and 
frugality are a good preparation for enduring perse- 
cution. " The Paedagogue," he^ observes, ''teaches 
by example, and deters us from sin by setting be- 
fore us the punishment inflicted upon sinners." 
This remark he illustrates by the destruction of 
Sodom. 

" Baths," he ^ says, '' are used for four purposes, 

* C. 8. » cclxxix. 25. » C. 9. 
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to promote cleanliness, warmth, health, pleasure." 
He peremptorily forbids the use of them for plea- 
sure, and thinks the use of them for warmth un- 
neccBsary ; women may bathe for cleanliness and 
health ; men only for health. He adds some cu- 
rious remarks on the effects of bathing. The great 
object is to wash the soul with the purifying Word ; 
this washing is spiritual. 



Clement ' next recommends gymnastic exercises 
both for men and women ; but the latter must not 
wrestle or contend in the race. " To spin, to be 
active in the management of a family, to bake and 
cook, and make the beds, are appropriate exercises 
for them. Scripture furnishes many examples of 
the attention of females to domestic duties. Men 
may wrestle, or play at ball, or walk, or dig, or 
draw water, or chop wood. Reading aloud is to 
some a good exercise. Exercise must be used in 
moderation, excess being hurtful. A man should 
be able to do all things for himself, put on his 
shoes, wash his feet, &:c. and be able also to per- 
fonn those offices for another in lime of sick- 



In the eleventh chapter Clement recapitulates the 
precepts which he had delivered in the previous part 
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of the work, and enforces them by additional rea- 
sons. With respect to dress, he says * ^ it should not 
be costly, and the colour should be white. — White ^ 
garments befit those who are peaceful and en- 
lightened (^wTEivotc). Such^ garments bespeak 
the disposition, as smoke bespeaks fire ; and a 
good colour and a good pulse, health. — Cloth 
which has not undergone the process of fulling, 
retains the heat, and is suited to winter. — ^ Women 
may wear garments of a softer texture than men, 
but suited to their age, person, figure, character, 
pursuits. They * must not bore their ears. * They 
may wear a gold ring, not as an ornament, but 
as a mark of good housewifery, to keep every 
thing valuable in the house carefully under seal. 
Some allowance must be made for women who 
are compelled to study dress in order to please 
their husbands ; their care, however, should be to 
bring their husbands gradually to a better mind. 
Men should not wear rings on the joints of the 
fingers, but on the little finger. The ® emblems 
on our rings should be a dove, or a fish, or a ship 
sailing before the wind, or a lyre, or an anchor ; 



1 See 1. 2. c. 10. ccxxxv. 1. quoted in p. 85. ' cclxxxvi. 25. 

* See 1. 2. c. 10. ccxxxiv. 17. quoted in p. 85. 

* See 1. 2. c. 12. ccxlviii. 1. 

* cclxxxvii. 25. Clement says that the dishonesty of men 
renders seals necessary. See also cclxxxviii. 21. 

^ cclxxxix. 4. See C. liii. IQ. S. L. 5. dclxii. 4. 
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not the figure of an idol, which a Christian is for- 
bidden to reverence ; or a sword, or a bow, ill- 
suited to a follower of peace ; or a cup, ill-suited 
to the temperate; still less a naked fif^ure. 'The 
hair on the head of man should be thio, ^ his beard 
thick." Clement gives various reasons for these 
injunctions ; viz. " when the hair is thin, the skull 
becomes accustomed to cold and heat; whereas 
when it is thick, it acts as a sponge, and retains 
the moisture to the injury of the brain. ^ Women 
should be content to bind up their Iiair close to the 
neck with a simple clasp, and should not torture 
it into curls, so that they are afraid to touch it, or 
even to go to sleep, lest they should spoil the 
shape. False hair is on no account to be worn. 
For on whom does the Presbyter lay his hand ? 
whom does he bless? not the woman herself, but 
the hair of another head, and through it that head. 
If the man is the head of the woman, and God of 
the man, must it not be impious to fall into a 
double sin? to deceive man by a quantity of false 
hair, and to dishonour God by adorning them- 
selves, as much as in them lies, after the manner 
of harlots, and by disguising their head which is 
really fair ? ' It is also sinful to dye the hair, espe- 



> See 1. 3. c. 3. 

' See L. 3. c. 3. cclxiii, 4. cclxvi. 6. Clement makes a dis- 
tinction between ^upoc and pix"'?" '"'""p"-'^- ccxc, 5. 

' ecxc.20. * ccxci. 13. See L. 3. e. 3. cdxii. 10. 
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cially grey hair, which is the honour of old age. 
The face must not be painted ; the best beauty is 
that of the soul, when it is adorned with the Holy 
Spirit, and the refulgence of his gifts, with righ- 
teousness, wisdom, courage, temperance, love of 
that which is good, and modesty. Bodily beauty 
consists in symmetry of limbs and a good colour." 
Clement then points out the eflPects of diet upon 
beauty. ** It is absurd," ^ he proceeds, *^ for those 
who are made in the image and after the likeness of 
God, to superinduce an adventitious beauty, as if 
they despised their archetype, preferring vile human 
art to the divine workmanship. ^ Women ought to 
be clothed with the works of their own hands. A 
domestic wife is the . most beautiful work, who 
clothes herself and her husband with her own or- 
ments, on account of which they all rejoice ; the 
children in their mother, the husband in his wife ; 
she in them, and all in God. — Women ought also 
to be correct in their gestures, looks, gait, tone of 
voice. * Even the female slaves, who follow their 
mistresses, should avoid all indecent words and 
actions ; for any want of decorum in them reflects 
on their mistresses, who are supposed to approve 
what they do not reprehend. * Men ought not to 
waste their time in the shops, in order to look at 



^ ccxcii. 24. See L. 3. c. 2. ccliv. 17. ' ccxcii. 42. 

^ ccxcvi. 5. * ccxcvii. 9. 
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the females as they pass, and to excite laughter 
by profane jests ; neither should they play at dice 
nor gamble. They who act thus do it from idle- 



ness." 



Clement ^ proceeds to declaim against spectacles 
and theatrical exhibitions. *^ * But all,' ^ you will 
say, *do not aspire to philosophy.' Do we not 
all pursue life ? What do you say ? How did you 
then believe? How do you love God and your 
neighbour, unless you love philosophy ? or how do 
you love yourself, unless you love life ? You will 
reply, * I have not learned letters.' But if you 
have not learned to read, there is no excuse for 
not hearing, since hearing is not taught. Faith is 
the possession of those who are wise, not according 
to the world, but to God ; it is learned without 
letters ; and its writing, which is at once divine, 
and accommodated to the ignorant, is called love ; 
a spiritual composition. To engage in public 
aflPairs is not incompatible with the study of divine 
wisdom ; nor are you forbidden to mix in the world, 
if you mix in it decorously, according to the will 
of God. Buyers and sellers ought not to have two 

1 ccxcviii. 16. Compare S. L. 2. cccclxv. 1. L. 7. dccclii. 
12. DcccLxxvi. 38. DcccLxxxiii. 42. In some of these passages 
Clement connects public executions with theatrical exhibitions. 
See also Tertullian de Spectaculis passim. 

' ccxcix. 15. 
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prices ; nor in dealing should recourse be had to 
^ oaths, which ought on all occasions to be avoided. 
The man and woman should come into the con- 
gregation decently attired, with simplicity of gait ; 
in silence, with love unfeigned; pure in bodj^ 
pure in heart, fit to address God in prayer. Let * 
the women, moreover, be always veiled, excepting 
at home, lest they should betray others into sin. — 
In their appearance and deportment throughout 
the whole tenor of life, Christians should show the 
same gravity as in the congregation, being equally 
gentle, pious, and aflPectionate. But they seem for 
the most part to change their behaviour and man- 
ners with the place ; like the polypus, which is said 
to take the colour of the rock to which it adheres." 
After inveighing at some length against this in- 
consistency, ^ Clement speaks of the kiss of peace, 
and says that it had been abused, and given occa- 
sion of scandal to the Gentiles. — He adds, that 
it is the duty of a Christian so to live, that he may 
be free, not only from impurity, but from the sus- 
picion of impurity." 

Clement *, pursuing his remarks respecting the 
demeanour befitting Christians, cautions husbands 

* Compare S. L. 7. dccclxii. 10, 18. 

* See 1. 2. c. 10. ccxxxviii. 30. Clement says that the wife of 
^neas refused to lay aside her veil even when Troy was taken, 
and she was flying from the flames. 

' ccci. 10. * C. 12. 
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against embracing or saluting their wives in the 
presence of servants. At length, escaping from 
these minute details, he says, "that the end of the 
Gospel is the sanctification of man ; and that the 
office of the Word is to lead on human weakness' 
from the objects of sense to those of the under- 
standing. What we should observe, and how we 
should regulate our life at home has," ^ he says, 
" been sufficiently declared by the Paedagogue ; 
but his conversation with his children on the road, 
until he brings them to the Master, is summarily 
stated in Holy Scripture : he lays down simple 
precepts, fitting them to the length of time during 
which his scholars are under his guidance, but 
committing the interpretation of them to the 
Teacher ; for his law aims at dissipating fear, 
giving the will freedom to believe." Clement then 
gives the discourse which he supposes the Paeda- 
gogue to address to the child. "Hear, O child, 
the sum of salvation ; for I will unfold to thee my 
morality, and suggest to thee those fair precepts, 
through which thou shalt reach salvation ; for I 



' affo ru/v alaOrjTiiv iirl riji' f6t)iriv. ccciv. 4. 

' In thus distinguishing between the P^edugogue and the 
Teacher (o UaiSayuiyiis and o AiSaa-KoXoc), the office of the former 
being to lay before the Christian the practical precepts of the 
Gospel, of the latter to unfold to hint their deep and hidden 
meaning, Clement intends to describe the different purposes of 
his two works, the Fiedagogue and the Stromata. Compare 
cccix. 30. See p. 45, Note 1. 
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conduct thee in the way of salvation. Follow 
the good road by which I shall lead thee, lending 
to me ready ears, and I will give thee treasures, 
hidden, secret, unseen by the Gentiles, seen by us. 
The treasures of wisdona are inexhaustible, in 
admiration of which the Apostle says, O the 
depth of thB riches and wisdom. These various 
treasures are supplied by one God ; some through 
the law ; some through the prophets ; some by the 
Divine mouth ; some in unison with the seven- 
fold Spirit ; but the Lord, who is one, is the same 
Paedagogue through all. There is one summary, 
practical precept, which comprehends all : As 
you vmh that men should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them. All the commandments may be com- 
prised in two : Thou shalt love thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. The 
Paedagogue, for our easier instruction, has ex- 
panded these precepts in the Decalogue." 

Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scripture 
respecting the true nature of * prayer, of fast- 
ing, of sacrifice ; respecting forbearance, the duties 
of soldiers, tax-gatherers, judges, stewards, or 
managers of property (oiicovo/iiicoi) ; respecting cha- 
rity, the duties of citizens, oaths, placability, and 
compassion, faith, the treatment of servants, vanity, 

* cccv. 16. 
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repentance, liberality. " ' These are the reasonable 
laws, the consolatory words, not written on tables 
of stone, engraved by the finger of the Lord, but 
on the hearts of men, which alone are not exposed 
to destruction. — Both laws ministered to the Word 
for the instruction of man : the one through Moses ; 
the other through the Apostles, — ^ Many precepts 
in Scripture are addressed to select persons, as to 
presbyters, bisbops, deacons, widows ; many are 
delivered enigmatically ; many in parables ; but 
the explication of these belongs not to the Pseda- 
gogue, but to the Teacher, to whom we must next 
go." " O pupils," ° Clement exclaims, "of a good 
education {jtaiSayuiy'iaQ), let us complete the fair 
person of the church, and run like children to the 
good mother ; and if we are hearers of the Word, 
let us glorify the blessed economy, through which 
man is instructed, and sanctified as the child of 
God, and becomes a citizen of heaven, his prepa- 
ration having been carried on below ; and he then 
receives as his Father Him whom he learns on 
earth. The Word does, and teaches all things, 
and acts the part of tlie P^edagogue in all things. — 
O the Divine workmanship ; O the Divine injunc- 
tions." — " '*Let the water roll its billows within 
itself ; let the fire restrain its rage ; let the air 
wander through the sky ; let the earth become 



' cccvii. 31. 

* Clement supputie: 



the Word to speak thus. 
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solid and move along ; when I wish to create man; 
and wish for matter, I have the elements as matter ; 
I dwell with my own creation ; if you will know 
me, fire shall be your servant.' So great is the 
Word : he is the Paedagogue, the Creator of the 
universe and of man." 

Clement concludes with the following prayer to 
the Word : *^ Be propitious, O Paedagogue, to thy 
children ; O Father, charioteer ^ (^vio^O of Israel, 
Son and Father, both One, O Lord, grant that 
we, who follow thy injunctions, may perfect^ the 
likeness of the image, and may, as far as is in our 
power, recognize at once a good God and a mild 
judge. Grant that we ^ all, living in thy peace, 
translated into thy city, safely sailing through the 
waves of sin, may be tranquilly borne along together 
with the Holy Spirit, the ineffable wisdom ; and 
day and night until the perfect day, may praise 
with thanksgiving, and give thanks with praise, to 
the only Father and Son, Son and Father, the 
Son, the Paedagogue and Teacher, together with 
the Holy Spirit, all things in one ; in whom are 
all things ; through whom all things are one ; 
through whom is eternity ; whose members we all 



1 With reference, perhaps, to 2 Kings ii. 12. See S. L. 2. 
CCCCXCV. 16. tyog riyid^ov k, t. e, 

' With reference to Gen. i. 26. See C. xciv. 26. 
' I read diravras' 
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are; whose is the glory, the ages* (oiwvcc). To 
the all-good, all-fair, all-wise, all-just, be glory 
now and for ever. Amen." 

M. ^ Barbeyrac has given what he calls a general 
idea of the three books of the Paedagogue. If 

^ Grabe translates whose glory are the ^ons, the celestial 
Spirits. Notes on Bp. Bull's Def. Fid. Nic. Sect. 2. c. 6. 
p. 89. 

* Traite de la Morale des Peres, c. 5. M. Barbeyrac says, 
" that Clement was wholly ignorant of Hebrew." He makes this 
remark with reference to P. L. 1. c. 2. c. 15. where Clement, 
following the Septuagint version of Numbers vi. 12. xal at 
ilfiipai at vp&repai aXoyoi ecrovrai, interprets the words aXoyoi 
eaoyraif shall be irrational^ instead of shall not be reckoned* 
The passage itself proves nothing either for or against Clement's 
knowledge of Hebrew. I suspect, however, that he did not 
understand it, He seems in general to borrow his interpreta-' 
tions of Hebrew words from Philo ; thus P. L. 1. c. 5. ex. 26. 
c. 7. cxxxii. 17, 21. c. 8. cxLiv. 5. S. L. 1. cccxxxiv. 1, 3, 
12. L. 2. ccccxxxix. 7. cccclvi. 7. L. 5. dcxlviii. 12. See 
also the whole of the sixth chapter of the fifth Book. L. 7* 
Dcccxcvii. 19. compared with L. 1. cccxxxv. 1. Yet having 
said repeatedly, on the authority of Philo, that Rehekah in He- 
brew is equivalent to hTOfiovri in Greek, in S.L. 4. dcxxxvii. 11, 
he makes it equivalent to Qeov Id^a. In C. xi. 21. we find 
avrlKa yovy, Kara rfjv aKpififj r(ov '^fipalojy ^jxoy^y^ ro oyojia ro 
Evia Satrvvonevoy kpfiriyeverai o0ic ^ OiJXcta, See Potter's Note. 
In P. L. 1. c. 5. CIV. 37) Clement interprets Hosanna, or as he 
writes it 'Qiq awa, (j>wg Kal ^o^a Kai alyog fied* iKErrfplag r^ 
Kvpl^, In S.L. 1. cccxxxii. 10. Jerusalem is interpreted, opaaig 
elpiiyris. In the Eclogae ex Prophetarum Scripturis lvii. our 
Saviour's exclamation, Eli, Eli, is referred to the Greek wor^ 
ijXioQ, and in P. L. 3. c. 12. cccix. 39, Clement appears to refer 
the name Jesus to the Greek word idadai. See S. L. 1. 
ccccxxii. 30. 
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the reader compares it with the foregoing account 
of the work, he will perhaps be disposed to think 
that the learned writer's selections have scarcely 
been made in a spirit of fairness and impartiality. 
It may be true that, as a system of morality, the 
Paedagogue is most defective ; or, to borrow M. 
Barbeyrac's words, that " there is not a single 
virtue of which the nature is so explained as to 
place man in a capacity rightly to practise it ; not 
a single duty established on sound foundations ; 
not a single obligation, resulting from the rela- 
tions between man and man, traced to its true 
principles, or so developed that it may be rightly 
applied in all different cases." All this may be 
true. It may also be true that Clement was wholly 
incompetent to the task of composing a system of 
morality. But the question is, Was it his intention 
to compose one ? Surely not. His intention was 
to deliver rules for the guidance of his fellow- 
christiaos, in the common intercourse of life ; 
many of his rules are puerile, many grounded 
on false principles ; but there is mingled with them 
much that may even now be read with profit ; 
much that is fitted to give a religious tone to the 
mind, and to inspire it with the love of purity and 
virtue. When too we censure the minutiEe into 
which Clement descends, we should bear in mind 
that, situated as Christians then were, it was de- 
sirable to draw as marked a line of distinction as 



Ill 



possible between their masner of life and that of 
the heathens, by whom they were surrounded. 
To prescribe strict rules for their guidance in mat- 
ters indiflPerent, was an eflPectual mode of securing 
them against being betrayed into vicious or crimi- 
nal compliances with the customs of the Gentile 
world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We proceed to the Stromata. Some sentences are 
wanting at the commencement ; we then find 
Clement engaged in inquiring whether it is right 
to compose works, and to leave them in writing to 
be transmitted to posterity. This he determines 
in the affirmative. ^ '* The sole object of the writer 
must be the welfare of his readers ; he must not 
be impelled to write by emulation or vain-glory. 
On the other hand, the reader must not come to 
the perusal of divine discourses through mere cu- 
riosity, or through a desire of obtaining a share of 
those worldly benefits, which Christians were ready 
to impart. ^ Neither must he judge of them by 
comparison with the writings of those who are 
versed in the arts of rhetoric. He who possesses 
faith will judge most rationally, and be most firm- 
ly established for the reception of Divine truths." 
— After some other remarks, Clement ^ proceeds 

' cccxix. 1. * cccxx. 2. 

' cccxxii. 1. Compare cccxxiv. 19. L. 6. dccxxxvi. 29. 
el Kal XeifxioydQ tiveq^ koX IXiKiovaQ^ koX o/pm, jcai ttcVXcvC) <rvra- 
yiaycLQ i^CKofJLaQeLQ TroiKiXutg t^aydiad/iepoif (rvvcypav/zavro* role 
^ wg erv)(ev eirl fxviifJLriv eXdovaif Kal fxifre ry rd^ei firire ry ^pao'ei 
hiaKeKadapfiiyoigy ^utnrapfiivoiQ Be efrlrrideg, dvafii^ ri rdv Srpoi- 
fiariiav fifiiv VKorviruKnef Xei/x^vo^ dUriy Trexo/fciXrai, Koi ^rf J^e 
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thus : "This work is not intended for an exhibi- 
tion of art, but I have treasured up these memo- 
randa against old age, to be a remedy against for- 
getfulness, and as it were an image and outline of 
the clear and living words which I have been 
deemed worthy to hear from men blessed and 
really deserving of honour. ' With one of them 
I met in Greece, the Ionian ; with another in 
Magna Greecia : the former was from Coele-Syria ; 
the latter from Egypt, Some also there were from 
the East ; one from Assyria ; another an Hebrew 
by descent, from Palestine. He with whom I last 
met was the first in power ; and having discovered 
'him lying concealed in Egypt, I desisted from 
further search. For he was in truth a Sicilian 
bee ; who, cropping the flowers of the prophetic 
and apostolic meadow, caused a pure knowledge to 
grow up in the minds of his hearers. These men 
preserved the true ^tradition of the blessed doc- 
trine, as delivered by Peter, and James, and John, 
and Paul, the holy apostles, having received it in 
succession, the Son from his Father, though few 
resemble their fathers. At length by the blessing 



txoyrci ifiol rt virofivitfiaTa iIev Si- ^tuirupn, r^ r( 115 yyuiai\ 
ciriTt)lcl^, ei iruic xtpirujjot Tolaoc, xpuc to avflijiifiov coi ixjiiKiuci 
/xcTo. iSpblros 11 i^rijiric yf i^fferQi. L. 7- dccceii. 6, 

' I here follow the interpretation of Valesiua, Eusebii Hist. 
Eccl. L. 5. c. 11. 

* Clement is here supposed to speak of Panteenus. 

' Compare L. 6. 
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of God they have deposited the apostolic seed re- 
ceived from their forefathers with us ; and I well 
know that they will rejoice ; not that they will be 
pleased with the mere exposition, but with the 
accurate representation of what they delivered." 
Reverting then to the benefit resulting from the 
labours of authors, ^ Clement asks, * ^ What is the 
value of wisdom which does not make wise him 
who is able to hear ? The Saviour is still engaged 
in the task of salvation ; still works as he sees the 
Father work. He who teaches at the same time 
learns ; and while he speaks, hears together with 
his hearers. For there is one teacher both of him 
who speaks and of him who hears, he who waters 
both the understanding and the speech (tov Xoyov). 
Wherefore the Lord has not forbidden us to ^ rest 
from good ; but has permitted us to impart the 
Divine mysteries and that sacred light to those 
who can receive them. He did not, however, 
^ immediately reveal to all that which was not in- 
tended for all ; but to a few only, to whom he knew 
it to be suited, who were capable of receiving it 
and being wrought into a resemblance to it. That 
which is not proper to be revealed is committed to 

* cccxxiii. 14. 

* dirb dyadov trafil^aTli^eiv. cccxxiii, 21. 

, * Compare cccxxviii. 1. L. 5. dclxxxv. 10. L. 6. dccxxxvi. 

1. DCCLXXIV. 27. DCCXCVIII. 36. DCCC. 33. DCCCII. 44. dccciii. 

33. Dcccv. 22. Dcccvi. 25. dcccvii, 5. L. 7. dccclxxxvi. 9. 
pccci. 34. 
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not to writing." Having ' given some 
further explanation of the nature of the work, and 
^stated his reasons for introducing into it much of 
the Greek philosophy, he^ adds, that "the Stromata 
(Srp&'^arsii,) will contain the truth mixed up with 
the doctrines of philosophy ; or rather concealed 
by them, as the eatable part of a nut by the shell ; 
for the seeds of the truth ought to be kept solely 
for the husbandmen of the faith. — Some there 
are who think that * philosophy was the invention 
of some evil one, and that it has crept privily 
into life, to the injury of man. But 1 will show 
through the whole of this work, that evil, being by 
nature evil, cannot cultivate that which is good, 



• Compare L. 6. dccxskvi. 19. L. 7. dcccci. 36. where he 
says that the StromEita resemhle not a trim garden, in which the 
trees are planted in rows; but rather a wood, in which are mixed 
trees bearing, and trees iiot bearing, fruit, iokaai Si xmc ol 
SirpufiaTile oil irapaBeitrote i^ii<Ti:j)niroic, ilccivoif: roiQ i.v irroL\if 
itaTa.Tt^vrf.vfiiyots t'G J^oi'i/i' oi|'Cliic' opti St /loXXoi' avUKiif ru'J 
KoX Zaau' Kvira^laaoii jco! frXaravoif, ^o*>^ re cai irio-o-ji, fiijKaiaiQ 
TS o|iov Koi iKalaii cal avKoit KaTamipvTtvfWvif, i^eiririf^tc hva- 
lu/uyjiiyrjs r^c tjtuTti'ac topiro^opwv rt o/ioH val hsapitbiv SivSpiiif, 
Stii rove i/^aipElaSai Kal eXt'irrEic ToK/iuyraQ rd lupia, tOtXois'jfc 
\ay6ayiiy rijc ypnipiji;' t'f (ui- ^i) /iiTafioir^tiiaas Kal /itTaipvTciaas, 
i> ycupyot iipaioy KaraKoff/ii/fffi jrapa'Sfiooj' kki aXecc iwiTipwis. 

' cecKxv. 11, He ailegea the example of St, Paul in his de- 
fence. cccL, 27, cccLssii, 17. 

i. 2f. In L. 3, sub fine, Clement calls his work Cem- 
8 (iiroiiyijfiaTa) on the true Gnostic philosophy. See also 
L. 4. DLsv.1,33. L,6. dccxxxvi. I, 16. L. 7. dcccxcv. 17, 

* Compare cccxui, 32. cccr.xvi, 19. L. (i. Dcrrxxni. 17. 
Dcctxxx. 18. Dcccxxii. 26. 

I 2 
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and that philosophy is the work of Divine Provi- 
dence." 

. Clement proceeds to justify his frequent refer- 
ences to the Greek philosophy, which he ^ de- 
scribes as a clear image of the truth, a gift given 
from Heaven to the Greeks. ^ Before the com- 
ing of the Lord philosophy was necessary to the 
Greeks for justification ; now it is useful to piety, 
being a kind of preliminary exercise to those who 
obtain faith through demonstration. We can- 
not err, if we refer what is good, whether it be 
Greek or Christian, to Providence. For God is 
l^e cause of all that is good, sometimes imme- 
diately or principally (^ Kara irportyovfxivov), as of the 
old and new covenants; sometimes, by conse- 
quence, as of philosophy. Perhaps it was given 
even immediately to the Greeks, before God called 

* iiXTiOelaQ oiaay elicova evapyff, delay Efapeav "EXXiyori ^e^ojiiyrjy* 
cccxxvii. 24. In like manner he says that all human arts and 
sciences proceed £rom God. cccxxxi. 3. SeeL. 6. dcccxix. 25. 
Dcccxxiii. 29. 

' cccxxxi. 22. Compare cccxxxii. 3. cccxxxviii. 36. 

CCCLXXVII. 5. L. 7. DCCCXXXII. 8. 

' Kara wporjyovjjLeyoy means that purpose which God had di- 
rectly and principally in view. So ov Kara wporiyovfieyoy \vyoy 
Tfjc <^i\oao<^iaQ TrapeitreKdovarfQ, cccxxvii. 32. It is here op- 
posed to KaT* evaKoKovdrtfiaf as in L. 8. dcdxxyii. 39. to Kara to 
iiKdXovSoy in L. 7. dccclxxxv. 32. to (£rayica/aic in dccclxxiv.22. 
and in cccxxvi. 12. to oiKovojiov/jLeyog and tyvfiirepK^epofieyoc- 
See also cccxxxvii. 23. L. 3. dxl. 12. L. 6. dcclxiii. 25. 

DCCLXXXIX. 8. DCCCXXI. 37. L. 7. DCCCLXIII. 25. 
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; it was to them a schoolmaster, as the la' 
to the Hebrews, to lead them to Chriat. It is pre- 
paratory, opening the way to liim who is after- 
wards perfected by Christ. — The way of truth is 
one, for streams run into it from different quarters 
as into a perennial river. — The * direction of Scrip- 
ture is, that we should use the wisdom of the 
world, but not entirely devote ourselves to it. As 
the sciences of music, geometry, grammar, rhetoric, 
contribute to philosophy, their mistress ; so philoso- 
phy contributes to the acquisition of wisdom, which 
is the knowledge of things divine and human, and 
of their causes. " Clement confirms these statements 
by allegorical interpretations of the story of * Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and Hagar, which are borrowed from 
Philo. ' " Discipline in those things, which are com- 
prehended by the understanding, purifies the soul 
from the objects of sense, and kindles a spark with- 
in it, so that it is enabled to see the truth. * There 
is doubtless in some a greater natural aptitude to 
virtue than in others ; but perfection in virtue is 
attained through education ; since many ill-dis- 
posed by nature have, through suitable discipline, 



33. Compare ci 



iii. 15. Abraham attained to wisdom, passing througb 

itemplfttion of the heavens to faith id God and right- 

cccxxxiv. 7. Compare L. 5. dcxlviii. 10. L. 6. 

13. DCCLXXXI. 37. 

' cccxxsvi. 21. 
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become virtuous ; and many well-disposed have^ 
through neglect, become vicious* God has created 
us fit for society, and just ; we must not, however, 
say that justice results from constitution alone ; 
but that what is good in our nature is stirred up 
by precept, the soul being instructed by discipline 
willingly to choose what is best. — It is not faith 
alone, but a faith enlightened by instruction, which 
causes us to admit what is well, and to reject what 
is ill said. — We can more easily and more speedily 
attain to virtue by means of previous discipline, 
though we may succeed without it ; but even then 
we must have learned, and our senses must he 
exercised.'' 

The ^ preliminary Grecian discipline then, to- 
gether with philosophy itself, appears to come 
from God to man. In speaking of philosophy 
Clement ^ meant not the Stoic, or Platonic, 
or Epicurean, or Aristotelian ; but the Eclectic, 
which takes whatever is well said by each of the 
sects, and teaches righteousness with pious know- 
ledge. When, however, Clement talks of philo- 
sophy as justifying the Greeks, he excludes those 
who had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Scriptures ; which, according to him, 
were translated into Greek for the express purpose 
of depriving the Greeks of the excuse of ignorance. 

* cccxxxvii. 21. ^ cccxxxviii. IK 
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A life of obedience in sucb a case, without faith, 
nail not avail : for Abraham was justified, not by- 
works, but by faith. — There are many roads, but 
that which is in righteousness is that which is in 
Christ ; and blessed are they who enter into it. 

Theartsof sophistry are, Clement' says, "little 
calculated to advance the cause of truth." He 
^ declares himself, however, opposed to the opinion 
of those who, assuming the title of orthodox 
(opfloSo^auTQi), said that faith alone was sufficient, 
and rejected the aid of human learning, ■''referring 
the invention of philosophy and logic to Satan. 
He contends, on the contrary," that every branch of 
science and literature may be rendered subservient 
to the advancement of truth. " It is true that the 
Apostles were unlearned ; but they were guided 
by the Spirit ; we can only arrive at the right 
understanding of the sacred volume by study, and 
the usual modes of instruction." Having dwelt at 



' cccxxKJx. 11, 35. " cccxli. 30. cccxlii. 8, 35. cocxliii. 12. 

' Compare ccclsvi. 16, 38. where various opiiiiona respecting 
the origin of philosophy are stated. Some tliought that it, 
obscurely and as it were by accident, shadowed out the truth ; 
others, that it was the suggeation of Satan ; otliera, that it was 
the inspiration of certain powers descending from above. Still, 
tliough it may not comprehend the greatness of the truth, and is 
too weak to secure the performance of the Divine commands, it 
prepares the way to the royal doctrine, correcting and fashioning 
tlie morals, and strengthening him who believes in a providence, 
for the reception of the truth. See Note 3. p. 115. 
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some length oti the connexion between acting well 
and speaking well (in a moral sense), he says ^ of 
himself, '* It is my determination to live according 
to reason, and to understand what is signified (in 
Scripture) ; and without aiming at fluency of 
speech, to be satisfied with merely giving as it were 
a hint of what I understand ; nor do I care by 
what name that which I wish to communicate is 
called. For I know well that to be saved, and to 
co-operate with those who wish to be saved, is the 
niain object : not to collect flowers of speech, like 
ornaments." 

*' When St. Paul ^ condemns the wisdom of this 
world, he must be understood, not as indiscrimi- 
nately condemning all philosophy, but the Epicu- 
rean, which annihilated providence and deified 
pleasure, and paid honour to the elements, to the 
exclusion of their Creator. He condemns also the 
Stoic, who represented God as a body pervading the 
vilest matter. — Far from forbidding inquiry, the 
Word invites men to investigate ; but ^ means them 
to cease from investigating when they have dis- 
covered the truth, and not to go continually in 
search of novelties. * The Christian doctrine makes 



J cccxliv. 12. * cccxlvi. 7. 

' Compare Tertullian de Praescriptionibus Haereticorum, c. 9, 
where the same text, Matt. vii. 7. is quoted. 
* cccxlvii. 2. 
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God Uie Creator of the uulverse ; affirms that Pro- 
vidence extends to every part of creation, and that 
the elements were created and are liable to change ; 
teaches us so to live that we may be assimilated to 
God, and proposes the Gospel dispensation as ihe 
principle of all instruction." 

Clement ' proceeds to say that he was for a while 
deterred from writing, by the consideration, that 
pearls ought not to be cast before swine. " Our 
Saviour, indeed, says, tliat what we hear hi the ear, 
we are to declare on the house tops; but not indis- 
criminately to all ; for to ignorant and swine-like 
men nothing appears more ridiculous than the 
sacred traditions of the true knowledge (yvwani)^). 
^ Each sect of philosophy, whether Barbarian or 
Greek, boasts that it possesses the whole truth, 
whereas it possesses only a fragment ; our business, 
therefore, is to collect all those fragments into one 
body, in order that we may behold the truth. 
Thus it is that tlie true Gnostic ia formed." 

Having thus justified his frequent reference to 
the Greek philosophy, Clement now ' gives an 
account of its rise, for the purpose of showing that 



^ cccxlviii. 15. Compare cci 
' ecexlviii, 38. ccexlix. 27. 
' ccel. 17. This account wt 
scholar. 



i. 1. See Note 3. p. 114. 
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it was of much later date than the Hebrew, from 
which it was in truth borrowed. He ^ extends the 
same remark to other arts and sciences, of which 
the barbarians, as the Greeks termed them, were 
the inventors. 

*' Some ^ appear to have quoted, with reference 
to the Greek philosophy, the saying of our Lord, 
AU before me were thieves and robbers. The pro- 
phets indeed, inasmuch as they were sent and 
inspired by the Lord, were not thieves, but minis- 
ters. But philosophy was not sent ; it was given, 
they say, by a thief, not without the knowledge of 
the Lord, who did not, however, prevent the theft; 
for the theft was useful to mankind, though that 
was not the intent of the thief; but it was directed 
by Providence to a good end." Clement^ hence 
takes occasion to discuss the question. Whether 
he who has the power of preventing, yet does not 
prevent evil, is not to be deemed the cause of it ? 
*' The cause," Clement says, " is to be discovered 
by action ; but that which does not prevent, is in 

* ccclxi. 14. 

' ccclxvi. 28. In cccc. 17. Clement applies the text to the 
soothsayers among the heathen who pretended to the gift of pro- 
phecy. See L. 5. dcl. 10. 

* ccclxvii. 9. Clement, however, denies that the gift of philoso- 
phy was injurious, so as to call for the interference of providence. 
dlsX ovS* c7ri/3\a/J^c fj Boaig ^v, iva if KtjKvaig wapiXdy, 
ccclxviii. 3. 



this respect, inactive, and ' is, therefore, not a 
cause. That whicli prevents is rather a cause. 
^ The Lord did not, indeed, prevent the sending of 
philosophy, but he turned it to a good purpose. 
To do good is as much the nature of God, as it is 
of fire to warm, or of light to illuminate. But the 
greatest exercise at once of the Divine goodness, 
and wisdom, and power, is to bring good out of 
evil. In philosophy, as in the fire stolen by Pro- 
metheus, there is a spark fit for light, a vestige of 
wisdom, an impulse from God. In this respect 
the Greek philosophers may be termed * thieves and 
robbers ; before the coming of the Lord they stole 
portions of truth from the Hebrew prophets, with- 
out ^clearly knowing them, and appropriated them 
to themselves ; some they adulterated ; some they 
sophisticated with ignorant diligence ; some they 
discovered ; for even they had perhaps the spirit 
of wisdom ^ {irvivfia aiadtiaiw^). StiU the ^ Greek 

' Clement asks, " Would you say that Achilles would have 
been the cause of the destruction of the Grecian fleet, because 
he would not interfere to prevent Hector from burning it ? He 
might he called oucairtoc, a con-canse, or co-operating cause," 
See L. 4. Dcii. 9. L. 8. ncnxxxi. 3. bcdxxxii. 44. ucdxxxiv. 
where Clement distinguishes between avvaiTiov, ouycKTiKoy, 
oTJupydv. See also ccclxxvi. 37. 

' ccclxix. 20. 

' Compare ccclxxvii. 33. L. 5. net. 10. 

' oh tar' itriyfuaiv. See cccLXSli. 20, 27. L, 6. bcclix. 23. 
DccLX. 2, It is opposed to Kara Trtpi^paffir. 

' Perhaps from Esodus xxviii. 3. 

° ccclxxiii. 24. Clement compares the view which the Gicek 
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philosophers occasionally put forth true doctrines ; 
whether by accident, though even that accident 
must be referred to the Divine providence ; or the 
produce of natural notions common to all men 
((^vartKai ivvotai), in which case they must be re- 
ferred to the Author of nature. ' Philosophy con- 
tributes to the comprehension of the truth ; not 
being itself the cause of our comprehending it, but 
co-operating with other causes, it may be called a 
concurrent cause ^ (to awalnov ainov). Truth is 
one ; and many things conspire to the investigation 
of it ; but the discovery is through the Son alone. 
We give to prudence, to temperance, to courage, 
to justice, the name of virtue ; the power of virtue 
being always one and the same. In like manner, 
truth being one, there is a geometrical, a musical, 
a philosophical truth ; but truth, properly so called, 
is that in which we are instructed by the Son of 
God. — The Christian philosophy differs from the 
Greek, though it has the same name, in greatness 

philosophers had of the Deity to that which we have of objects 
seen by refraction or reflexion, ccclxxiv. 15. 

^ ccclxxv. 25. Clement illustrates his position by observing 
that if many men are engaged in towing a vessel, they are not 
deemed many causes, but one cause composed of many ; since 
each is not singly the cause of the vessel's motion, but in con- 
junction with the rest. See L. 8. dcdxxxii. 42. 

' See Note 1. p. 123. Clement had before spoken of the efficient 
cause, TO iroirfTtKoy atriov, with reference to the Deity, ccclxxiv. 
9. See cccLxxvii. 1. L. 2. ccccxliii. 5. L. 3. dli. 21. L. 4. 
Dxcvn. 27. L. 6. DCCLXXXI. 19. avpaiTioig frpoyvfiydtrfiaaiy. 
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of knowledge, In force of demonstration, in Divine 
power, aud in other like respects ; for Christians 
are taught of God, instructed in truly sacred liter- 
ature by the Son of God. — Still too much stress 
must not be laid on the assistance which philosophy 
can confer ; since many, without the least tincture 
of science or Greek philosophy, or letters, moved 
by the Divine and barbarous philosophy alone, 
have received the Truth concerning God in power, 
through faith, instructed bj' a self-working wisdom. 
We call that a concurrent cause, which of itself can 
effect nothing, but acts in conjunction with some- 
thing else. Such is philosophy, which' formerly 
justified the Greeks, not with that perfect justifica- 
tion, towards which we have said that it con- 
tributes, but as the first and second steps of the 
ascent to the upper chamber.—The senses con- 
tribute towards the discovery of the truth ; but it is 
the mind which thoroughly knows it. The ^ Greek 
stands to the Christian philosophy in the same 
relation in which the senses stand to the mind, 
with reference to the discovery of truth. — Truth, 
according to the faith, i. e. Christian truth, is 
bread, necessary to life : Greek philosophy merely 
dainties and sweetmeats." 



' See Note 2. p. 116, 

' Clement also compares philosophy to the fence of a vine- 
yard, which keeps ofTthe crnfly uttacks of those, the heretics for 
instance, who would break through and steal. 
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Clement now ^ enters into a long chronologi- 
cal detail, in order to show that Moses and the 
Prophets lived long before the rise of Grecian 
philosophy. He ^ then gives an account of the 
Septuagint version ; which he states to have been 
made during the reign either of Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, or of Ptolemy Philadelphus, under the 
direction of Demetrius Phalereus. He asserts that 
the translators were inspired, as ^ Ezra was inspired, 
when he restored the Scriptures which had been 
corrupted or destroyed during the captivity at 
Babylon. He quotes, Tiowever, a passage from 
Aristobulus, from which it appears that the ac- 
count of the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, and of their conquest of the land 
of Canaan, and of the giving of the law, had been 
translated into Greek before the time of Alexander 
the Great. 

Clement * then gives a history of Moses, in which 
he principally follows Philo ; though some of his 
statements appear to have been ^ derived from 

* ccclxxviii. 5. It has been observed, (Note 3. p. 4.) that 
Clement brings all his calculations down to the death of Com- 
modus, ccccii. 27. cccciii. 15, 29, 35. ccccvi. 8, 28, 30. ccccvii. 
15. ccccix. 16. 

' ccccix. 26. Clement here follows Irenaeus. L. 3. c. 25. 
^ See cccxcii. 33. 

* ccccxi. 18. 

* For instance, that respecting the name given to Moses after 
his reception into heaven, ccccxit. 24. 
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other sources. He ' shows that Moses was a 
prophet, a lawgiver, a general, a statesman, a 
philosopher. The functions of the general, the 
lawgiver, and the judge, pertain to the regal office, 
which may be considered under four points of 
Tiew : a king may be a dispenser of good, in imita- 
tion of the Deity ; a violent despotic ruler, like 
Hercules or Alexander ; a thlrster after conquest, 
like the Persian kings who invaded Greece ; or a 
more voluptuary, like Sardanapalus. — A king, 
according to Clement, is he who rules according 
to the laws, and knows how to rule over willing 
subjects. Clement ^ says that " the Greeks derived 
from Moses their strategical skill ; thus ' Miltiades, 
in his night-march against the Persians, imitated 
the tactics of Moses in conducting the Israelites 
out of Egypt." Clement goes so far as to com- 
pare the pillar of fire, which guided the Israelites 
by night, to a light which conducted Thrasybulus, 
when he was bringing back the exiles from Phyle 
to the Munychia. 



In like manner ' Plato borrowed his notions of 
legislation from Moses. The proofs which Clement 
produces of this assertion, are far-fetched and in- 
conclusive. "" Law," he says, " is not that which 



' ceccx%-i. 10. 

' pcecxix, 13. Clement, having spoke i 

w speaks of ium as a lawgiver. 

' ccccxx. 17. 



a general, 
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is enacted ; as sight is not that which is seen ; nor 
is it every opinion , since some opinions are bad ; 
but good, that is, true opinion, which discovers 
that which is (to Sv), and attains to it. He who 
is (o wv) has sent me^ are the words of Moses. 
On which account some, consistently with good 
opinion, have called the law right reason, com- 
manding what is to be done, and forbidding what 
is not to be done. The law was rightly said to 
be given through Moses, being a rule to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, and conducting 
man to God. — A lawgiver is he who distributes 
to each part of the soul that which is suitable to it 
and its operations. Moses, in a word, was a living 
law, governed by right reason." — The Greeks, ^ in 
order to add to the authority of their laws, said 
that Minos received his laws from Jupiter, Lycur- 
gus from Apollo, Zaleucus from Minerva ; yet they 
would not admit that the laws of Moses, from 
which all their own laws were borrowed, were 
derived from heaven. 

Clement ^ proceeds to defend the law against the 

* ccccxxii. 8. 

' ccccxxii. 23. Clement is now speaking of Moses as a judge. 
See ccccxxi. 13. What he here says with respect to the law, he 
had before said with reference to the Paedagogue. L. i. c. 8. See 
p. 58. We find the same illustration, cxxxvii. 1. Compare 
also ccLxxx. 19, with ccccxxiii. 13. See L. 2. ccccxcii. 22. 
L. 4. DLxvii. et seq. 
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cnarge of not being good, because it inflicts punish- 
ments. " A surgeon is not deemed cruel, who causes 
pain to a patient in order to restore him to health ; 
nor ought the law to be deemed cruel, which 
removes the diseases of the soul by severe remedies. 
The ' Providence which governs the world, must 
he at once supreme and good, and by both these 
attributes it effects the salvation of man ; chasten- 
ing him by punishment, as supreme ; and benefit- 
ing him, as good. Thus he has it in his power to 
cease to be a child of disobedience, and to pass 
from darkness to life ; and lending his ear to wis- 
dom, to become first a legal fvofii/iov) slave of God, 
then a faithful servant, fearing the Lord God ; and if 
he proceeds further, to be enrolled in the number of 
sons. For when charity has covered the multitude 
of sijis, then, through the consummation of a 
blessed hope, being increased in charity, he is 
numbered in the elect adoption, which is called 
beloved of God, and utters in song this prayer, 
'May the Lord be my God,' — The * terror to 
which the law gave birth was in truth merciful by 
leading man to salvation. 



The 'philosophy of Moses may be divided into 



ccccxxiii. 2S. 

ccccxxiv. 13. Compare L. 2. cccelsxii. 25. cccdxxiii. 26. 
ccccxxiv, 27. Philo30|)her is the last in the list of titles 
n to Moses hy Clement, ccccxvi. 10, 
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four parts : the historical, the legislative properly 
so called, (these two relate to morals,) the sacrifi- 
cial, which belongs to physical contemplation, and 
the theological, or inspection of mysteries (ji eirowTBia). 
In order to the understanding of this, the true 
logic is necessary ; which, inspecting all things, 
and examining their faculties and powers, ascends 
to the most excellent essence, and thence ventures 
onward to the Grod of the universe ; not profess- 
ing skill in human matters^ but the knowledge 
of that which ia divine and heavenly ; to this is 
united^ the proper use of things human, both in 
wprd and dee4«.-r~This logic is the science of dis- 
tinguishing between things comprehended by the 
understanding, displaying the substance of every 
thing purely and without mixture ; or it is the 
power whiqh distinguishes between the genera 
{yevv) of things, and thence descends to indivi- 
duals, and causes each to appear simply as it 
is. Whei'efore it alone leads to true wisdom ; 
wJxiQh is a Divine power, knowing things as they 
really are, attaining to perfection, and exempt 
from all aflFections (TraOovg)y i^ot, however* without 
the assistance of the Saviour, who, by the Divine 
Word, removes from the eye of the soul the film 
of ignorance spread over it by evil conversation, 
and restores it to a healthy state, that we may 
distinguish between God and man. He it is who 
shows us how to know ourselves, and reveals the 
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Fattier of the universe to whom he wil), as far av 
human nature is able to comprehend him." — 
Clement ' afterwards says, " that the law may be 
considered under three points of view, either as 
manifesting a sign, (a miraculous communication,) 
or as laying down precepts for a good life, or as 
predicting future events." 



Having in the first Book described the nature 
and design of the Stromata, and while he justified 
his frequent references to the Greek, established 
the superior antiquity of the Hebrew philosophy, 
Clement begins the second with stating the sub- 
jects which he shall discuss, and repeating the 
charge against the Greeks of having stolen from 
the barbarous philosophy many miraculous narra- 
tives, and many doctrines of the highest importance 
concerning faith, wisdom, knowledge, hope, charity, 
repentance, temperance, and the fear of God. The 
Greek philosophers particularly imitated the hid- 
den, or symbolical and ainigmatical part of the 
barbarous philosophy, as the most useful, or rather 
most necessary to the knowledge of the truth. One 
of his objects, Clement says, " will be to reply to 
the accusations of the Greeks, by appealing to 
Scripture ; in the hope that the Jews may be led 
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on, from what they now believe, to faith in Him in 
whom they do not believe ; and the Greeks may 
become ashamed of their calumnious attacks, by 
learning what the Christian doctrines really are." — 
Clement disclaims all attempts to win the assent 
of his readers by a studied style. ^* The barbarous 
philosophy," ^he continues, " which we follow, is 
perfect and true. It embraces the contemplation 
both of sensible objects, and of those which are 
comprehended by the understanding. Studied in 
conjunction with a good life, it conducts us, through 
that wisdom which is the artificer of all things, to 
the Governor of the universe, who is difficult to be 
seized or apprehended, receding continually and 
going to a greater distance from him who follows 
after. The same (God), an ineffable wonder, is at 
once afar off and nearest to us. I am a God at haiidj 
says the Lord. Afar off, with respect to his es- 
sence or nature ; for how can that which is created 
be near to that which is uncreated ? But near in 
power, which comprehends all things in its bosom. 
The power of God is always present to us, either 
superintending, or benefiting, or instructing us." 
After some further remarks on the divine nature, 
Clement ^ says, that they alone who are inspired by 
the Holy Spirit can attain to the understanding of 

* ccccxxx. 37. ^ ccccxxxii. 18, 36. 
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Divine truth, tlirougli the medium of faitb, wHicii 
he defines " a voluntary anticipation, the assent of 
piety, the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen." He ' then shows that the notioDS 
of faith entertained by Basilides and the Valen- 
tinians, led to the doctrine of au inevitable neces- 
sity, and subverted the distinctions between right 
and wrong. He ^ says that " truth has reference to 
sensation, understanding, knowledge, and opinion ; 
that in the natural order understanding lias the 
precedence ; but with respect to ourselves, sensa- 
tion : and the essence of knowledge is composed 
of sensation and understanding ; but evidence (ro 
ivapyic) is common both to sensation and under- 
standing. Sensation is the basis of knowledge ; 
faith, making its way through sensible objects, 
leaves opinion behind ; hastening on to that which 
is free from falsehood, it rests in the truth. Should 
any one ' say that knowledge is demonstration by 
reason, let him be told that first principles admit 



Compare L. 5. ncxuv. 38. 
' {^cccxxxT. 9. Ttaaapiay ii oyruv, iv mc ru a\ij6tc* aiadiiatbii, 

* This was the definition of the philosophers. See ccccxxxm. 
16. ccccLiv. 9. cccci-xvni. 27. L. 4. dcxxix. 11. But the 
reader must hear in mind that the knowledge here spoken of is 
not that of the Gnostic, yvatrii, but iiriarSiiiit as opposed to 
do^a, Clement distinguishes helwcen inoT'ifiq and yi'wffis. 
ccccLxvin. 41. See also L. 3. dxxxi. 24. L. 4. dlxxxi. 26. 
L. 6. DCOLXIX. 8, between iTriarti/jti and aoipia. L. 4. dlxvii. 
■2. D(;xxxYiii. 28. P, L. 2. c. 2. clxxxi. 26. We find 
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not of demonstration ; they can be known neither 
by art nor prudence (^/>ov^(rei). ^ Unbelievers rjcfer 
all things to sense, thinking that nothing exists 
but that ii^hich may be touched and handled, and 
making no distinction between body and essence." 

Clement^ proceeds to state the opinions of Arjs- 
totle and Epicurus respecting faith ; and then ^ 
resumes his oljd topic, that the Greeks stole their 
(doctrines from Moses. He * next shows that in 
Christ were united all the qualities which the 
Stoics ascribed to their wise man — that he pos- 
sessed true beauty, was a king, was rich, a priest, 
a lawgiver, of noble birth. Returning to the sub- 
ject of faith, he ^ says that *' it would be absurd in 
the admirers of Pythagoras, who deemed it suffi- 
cient to allege in confirmation of what they ad- 
vanced, that he had said it — that it would be ab- 
surd in them to distrust the only teacher who was 
worthy of credit, God the only Saviour, and to 
require from him proofs of what he taught." 

St. Paul, in Rom. x. 14, 15. ^ traces faith through 
hearing and the preaching of the Apostles to the 

iwicrnifxric yvaxTTiKfig. L. 6. Dccxxxvi. 12. Dcccxxv. 6. Dcccxxiii. 
34. and definitions of ero^ta in P. L. 2. c. 2. clxxi. 27. S. L. 1. 
cccxxxiii. 6. L. 4. Dcxxxviii. 28. L. 6. dcclxviii. 1. 
Dcccvii. 43. 

* ccccxxxvi. 2. * ccccxxxvi. 21. ' ccccxxxix. 1. 

* ccccxxxiii. 15. * ccccxli. 25. ^ ccccxlii. 18. 
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word of the Lord, and to the Son of God. " What 
stranger demonstration can we have than the word 
of the Lord? But in order that the word may 
have its due operation, there must be on the part 
of the hearer an aptitude to receive it; the best 
instruction is of no avail, unless it is received by 
the learner. ' Some have both the inclination and 
the power ; some only the inclination ; to will is 
an act of the soul ; but we cannot act without the 
body. Nor are we to estimate actions by the event 
alone ; we must judge by tlie choice of the indi- 
vidual, whether he has chosen readily, whether he 
lias repented of his sins, whether he understands 
and recognises his error, and has changed his 
sentiments; for repentance is tardy knowledge; 
innocence from the first is knowledge. Repent- 
ance then ig an amendment through faith ; for 
unless a man believes that to be sin in which he 
was before implicated, he will not change ; and 
unless he believes that punishment hangs over the 
transgressor, and that salvation is the portion of 
him who lives agreeably to the commandments, 
he will not change. Hope also results from faith." 
Having again noticed the definition of faith given 
by Basilides, Clement^ proceeds to define opinion, 
unbelief, incredulity, faith, expectation, confidence, 
^good-will (Eui'oia). He then says that "the promise 



' ecccxliij, 13. 
' cuccxliv. 14. 
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made to Abraham pertains to Christians, who are 
Israelites, believing not through signs and wonders, 
bat through hearing. — ' The covenants, which are 
two in name and time, adapted to the different 
ages and progress of the people of God, are one 
in power ; both the old and the new being given 
by one God through his Son. " This assertion Cle- 
ment confirms by a reference to Rom. i. 17. *Faith 
is not to be disparaged as a common and vulgar 
quality. Whether founded on love, or, as they 
who disparage it say, on fear, it is a divine gift. — 
It is a divine change when unbelief becomes be- 
lief, and men believe in hope and fear. Faith ap- 
pears to be the first inclination (vcwic) towards 
salvation : then follow fear and hope and repent- 
ance, which growing up together with temperance 
and patience, lead us on to love and knowledge. 
Faith is the first element of knowledge, preceding 
all its other elements^ being as necessary to the 
Gnostic, as respiration is to life. As we cannot 
live without the four elements, neither can we 
attain knowledge without faith : faith then is the 
basis of truth." 

'* Some ^ heretics disparaged the law, because it 
addressed itself to the fears of man. For fear, they 



^ Compare ccccLXxvi. 18. L. 3. dvii. 11. dxiii. 30. 
* ccccxlv. 4. ^ ccccxlvi. 1. 
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is an irrational affection of the mind. But 
how," Clement asks, " can fear be irrational, when 
the commandment is given by the Word or reason ? 
That fear must be rational, which is an avoiding 
of that which is hurtful, whence springs repent- 
ance for past transgressions. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The heretics who 
denied that the law is good, urged the passage of 
St. Paul, By the law is the knowledge of sin. But 
the law," Clement 'replies, "did not cause, it 
only declared sin ; by commanding what is to be 
done, it reproved that which is not to be done. It 
is the part of a good man to point out that which 
is salutary, and that which is injurious. The law 
must be good which was given as a schoolmaster 
to lead us to Christ, in order that being chastened 
by fear we might turn to perfection through Christ." 



Clement^ proceeds to refute the interpretations 
put upon the text. The fear of tlie Lord is the he- 
ginning of wisdom, by Basilides and Valentinus. 
"The fear of the Lord'," he says, " leads to re- 
pentance and to hope."' He then defines hope, 
charity, hospitality, philanthropy, friendly affec- 
tion (t^iKoaTopyta), brotherly love. " The Jews," 
he ^ says, "mistook the meaning of the law by 
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attending only to the letter ; they did not believe 
in it as predicting the coming of Christ, and obeyed 
it through fear, not through affection and faith ; 
they did not perceive that Christ was the end of 
the law. But the goodness of God was manifested 
even in their rejection ; for their rejection was ac- 
companied hy the calling of the Gentiles." Cle- 
ment ^ thus describes the progress of the Christian to 
knowledge : ' ' faith becomes hope through repent- 
ance, as does fear through faith ; perseverance and 
exercise in these, united with instruction^ are per- 
fected into charity ; and charity is perfected into 
knowledge. Wisdom is the power of God, which 
teaches the truth ; and thence is derived the per- 
fection of knowledge." 

"Three* qualifications are necessary to the 
perfection of the Gnostic : contemplation ; the 
fulfilment of the commandments ; the ability to 
form good men. The ^frequent repetition in 
Scripture of the words, / am the Lord your God^ 
admonishes us quietly to seek God, and to en*- 
deavour as much as possible to know him ; this 
IS the highest contemplation, the * true knowledge, 
which is immutably founded on reason. This is 
the only knowledge of wisdom^ from which good 

^ cccclii. 25. 

^ ccccliii. 16. Compare L. 7. dcccxxx. 30. 

* ccccliv. 6. * See Note 3. p. 133-4. 
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~ WOTKB are inseparable," Clement then ' distio- 
guislies faith into two kinds : that of knowledge 
(iffttn-TijUoviKfl), and that of opinion {Sot,a<jTiKri). He 
makes a similar distinction with respect to demon- 
stration. " Christians possess the only true demour 
stration, which is supplied by the Divine Scriptures, 
and the heaven-taught wisdom. The demonstra- 
tion of opinion is human, and founded on rhetorical 
arguments and logical syllogisms. That from 
above is knowledge." Clement then runs into a 
fanciful interpretation of Exodus xvi. 36. Now an 
Oiner is the tenth part of an Ephak, or according 
to the Septuagint, of three measures ; which three 
measures Clement ^ states to be "sensation, the 
measure of objects of sense ; speech or reason, of 
'names and words ; the understanding or mind, of 
things which are perceived by it. This is the true 
and just measure, by which is measured thedecad* , 
of which man consists — the body and soul, the five 
senses, the power of speech ; the seminal power, 
and the cogitative or spiritual power." The last 
power bears the same relation to the other nine, 
that the Creator does to the creation, which Cle- 
ment, or rather Philo, divides into nine parts, the 
four elements (constituting one), the seven planets, 

' ccccHv. 18. 

' This fancifui interpretation is borrowed from Philo de Congr. 
quEerend. erudit. gratia. 

' (Ico/iaViiH' col pjiiuiTiay, nouns and verbs. 

' Clement describes this Decad somewhat diiferently. L. 6. 
dcccviii. S, 
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and the fixed sphere. Then follows a comparison 
between the true and the Pseudo-Gnostic. 

^^ Faith' applies to the past and future, and is 
thus connected with memory and hope ; we be- 
lieve that past events have been, and that future 
events will be. Fear * becomes faith first, and 
afterwards love ; not, however, such a fear as men 
have of a wild beast, which they fear and hate ; 
but as they have of a parent, whom they fear and 
love ; faith is not predicated of the present, but 
persuasion or assurance." Clement, in pursuing 
this argument, ^ says, that our assent is entirely in 
our own power. 

Clement next * proceeds to the subject of re- 
pentance, and points out the dangerous condition 
of those who are continually repenting and relaps- 
ing into sin. *' ^The Gentile, who embraces the 
Gospel, once receives the remission of his sins ; but 
he who afterwards sins and then repents, even if he 
obtains pardon, ought to feel shame, because he 
is not again washed for the remission of sins. He 
who is regenerated in the Spirit ought to quit his 
former mode of life ; that is, he ought not again to 
be involved in the same transgression, and again 
to repent. For repeatedly to ask forgiveness on 

1 cccclvii. 12. ^ See p. 138. 

* cccclviii. 9. * cccclix. 26. * cccclx. 1. 



account of repeated ofFenees ia not repentance, 
a show of repentance." Clement 'defines appetite 
a movement of the mind towards some object, or 
from it ; passion an excessive appetite, overstepping 
the bounds set by reason. All the passions are 
irrational affections. Having stated that obedience 
and disobedience are voluntary, he ' says, that 
which is involuntary cannot be made the subject 
of judgment. He then points out the various 
modes in which men may act involuntarily, God 
looks not merely at the action, but at the intent of 
the agent. That^ which is voluntary is either 
by appetite, by choice, or by deliberate intention. 
Clement then states in what ana^Ttifia, iriijj^ij/ia, and 
a&Vij^a, differ from each other. 

The * Valentinians seem to have objected against 
ascribing joy and grief, which are human affec- 
tions, to God. Clement replies, " that the Divine 
nature cannot be described as it really is. The 
prophets have spoken to us, fettered as we are by 
the flesh, according to our ability to receive their 
saying, the Lord accommodating himself to human 
weakness for our salvation. It is the will of God 
that he who obeys the commandments, and repents 
of his sins, should be saved; we then rejoice on 
account of our salvation ; and the Lord, speakin; 
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' cccclx. 31. ' cccclxi. 3. 

' cccclxii. 1. ' cccclxvi. 2( 
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through the prophets, has appropriated to himself 
our joy. — God * has no natural (^vmjcnv) relation to 
us, as the founders of the heresies assert, whether 
he formed us out of nothing (jbk /uij ovrwv), or out of 
matter ; since die former has no existence, and the 
latter is in every respect different from God ; unless 
some one should venture to assert that we are part 
of God, and of the same essence (pfioowrlovq) with 
him ; and I understand not how he who knows 
God can bear to hear such an assertion, when he 
contemplates our life, and the evils in which we 
are involved. Were this the case, God would in 
part sin (/u€piic<oc), if the parts of the whole go to 
complete the whole ; but if they do not go towards 
its completion, they are not parts. But God, 
being by his nature rich in pity, in his goodness 
watches over us, who are neither parts of him, nor 
his children by nature. — The riches of God's mercy 
are manifested in this — that he calls to the adop- 
tion of sons, those who belong not to him in essence 
or nature, but simply in being the work of his 
will." 

Having defined knowledge (liricrr^/iij), Clement ^ 
proceeds to say, that " whatever we do not, we do 
not either through want of inclination, or ability, or 
both. We wish to be as the Lord, but have not the 

^ cccclxvii. 37. 

* cccclxix. 2. See Note, p. 3. 133-4. 
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ability to be : the disdple camwt he atom his 
Master; it is sufificient that we be as our Master; 
not in essence, since it is impossible for that which 
is by adoption, to be equal in essence to that which 
is by nature ; but in becoming immortal, in attain- 
ing to the contemplation of things as they really 
are, in being called sons, and in seeing the Father 
' in himself. The inclination precedes ; for the 
reasoning or rational faculties are the ministers 
of the inclination ; in the Gnostic the inclina- 
tion, the judgment, the exercise, are one and the 
same." 



The Greeks derived their notions of moral virtue 
from Moses. This Clement ^ proves hy references 
to passages in the Old Testament, inculcating 
justice, liberality, brotherly love, forgiveness of 
injuries, kind treatment of animals, and other 
virtues. He ^ says, incidentally, " that he who pos- 
sesses one virtue as a Gnostic (-yiKiKn-iKuc), possesses 
all by mutual relation. * This is he who is m 
the image and after the likeness, the Gnostic, who 



' So I translate t 



' jrartpn c 



ohiiu,, 



llOKi 



' cccclxix, 23. 

' cccclxx. 32. The whole passage, 
the ntutuaL dependence of the virtues 
attention. 

cccclxxx. 11. Compyrc C. xriv. 26. P. L. 1. c. 12. cl' 
L. 3. c. 12. ccL-xi, fi. S. L. 2. ccccxcix. 32. 



which Clement describes 
L each other, ia worthy of 




imitates God as far as It is possible, omitting 
nothing which can contribute to the likeness, being 
continent, forbearing, just ; king (^aaiktvaiv) of his 
passions, comoiunicating what he has, doing good 
by word and deed, to the utmost of his power. 
' The likeness to God (t6 Kor' I'lKova koI u^oi'uxrtv) 
refers not to the body, for that which is mortal 
cannot be likened to that which is immortal ; but 
to the understanding and reason, by which the 
Lord appropriately seals the likeness in doing good 
and in governing." 



"^ Patience and endurance of suffering are also 
qualities through which the Gnostic will acquire 
exemption from passion (airaOctav), and will ap- 
proach to the resemblance of God. — When tempted 
he will bless, like the noble Job ; like Jonas, he 
will pray when swallowed by the whale, and bis 
faith will restore him to prophesy to the Ninevites : 
if he is shut up with lions, he will tame their 
savageness ; if he is cast into the fire, he will be 
refreshed with dew, but will not be burned ; he 
will bear testimony (fiapTup^afi), by night, by day, 
in word, in life, in conversation ; conversing and 
dwelling with the Lord in the spirit, he will re- 
main pure in flesh, pure in heart, holy in speech. 
Tfte world, he says, is crucified to hmi, and he to 
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the world. He bearing about the cross 
Saviour, follows the steps of the Lord, like unto 
God ' becoming a Saint of Saints." Clement next 
enlarges in praise of temperance, and inveighs 
against pleasure. He ' then explains the manner 
in which the dasmons act upon the souls of men, 
and seduce them into error. He * defends the law 
against the charge of severity which some brought 
against it, because it addresses itself to the fears 
of man ; it does this in order to secure to them 
exemption from anxiety by deterring them from 
unlawful pleasures. "To those," he * says, "who 
are inclined to sin, truth appears harshness ; and 
he who will not join them in their sinftil practices 
appears destitute of sympathy." 

Having '^ enumerated the opinions of the philo- 
sophers respecting happiness (to reXoc) Clement* 
says that " the purpose of the Christian Gnostic is 
to attain to an end which is without end, obeying 
the commandments (that is obeying God), and 



, with Teferenee to Psalm Ixxxii. 1. God 
standelh in the congregation of the mighty, hejudgeth among the 
gods, or as it stands in the Septuagint, tv jiiiry Si dcove SiaKph-u 
Clement asks, "Whatgods? Those who are superior to pleasure 
and passion ; those who know what they do ; the Gnostics, who 
have overcome the world." He makes similar applications of 
Psalm Ixxxii. 0, 7 ; Rom. viii. 9. 

See p. 136. 

' d. 33. 
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living conformably to them, unrebukeable (aveiri- 
XfiTTTiaG, 1 Tim. vi. 14.) and endued with know- 
ledge (kwKTTriiiovtoQf James iii. 13.)? through the 
k^owIedge of the Divine Will. That end is to 
assimilate ourselves, as far as lies in our power, to 
right reason, and to be restored to perfect adop- 
tion through the Son, and continually to glorify 
the Father through the great High-Priest, who 
has condescended to call us brethren and fellow- 
heirs. The Apostle in his ^ Epistle to the Romans, 
concisely describes the end, when he says. Now 
peing made free from siuy and become servants to 
God, you have your fruit unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life. * The doctrine of Plato, that the 
object of faith is a resemblance to God, as far as 
man can unite justice and holiness with prudence ; 
and that the end is a restoration of the promise 
through faith, is not different from the doctrine of 
St. Paul, and was indeed derived from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament." 

Clement ^ next treats of marriage, which he de- 
fines the union of a man and woman according to 
the law, in order to have legitimate children. To 
the question, whether a man ought to marry, he 
answers that every man ought not to marry, but 
regard must be had to time, and person, and age. 

V vi. 22. 2 Compare d. 7. with dii. 8. ' dii. 14. 
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Having recapitulated the opinions of the philoso- 
phers for and against marriage, he brings forward 
the ' usual arguments in favour of it, drawn from 
the distinction of sexes ; from the blessing pro- 
nounced by God on our first parents, Ino^ease and 
multiply ; from the necessity of marriage to the 
continuation of the human race. The ^ liability to 
disease constitutes another argument in favour of 
marriage ; for the care and persevering attention 
of a wife surpasses the assiduity of other relations 
and friends, and she is described in Scripture as a 
help meet for man. In old age also the married 
man has a wife to take care of, and children to 
support him. Another argument' urged by Cle- 
ment is, that if the loss of any object is an evil, 
the possession of it must be good ; but the loss of 
children is the greatest of evils ; consequently the 
possession of them is a gi-eat good, and marriage 
is a great good. Throughout this discussion, Cle- 
ment says nothing in disparagement of marriage, 



' Some seem to have deemed marriage necessary to the per- 
fection of the Gnoatic. Clement pats the following argument 
into the mouth of one who held this opinion. " He who is child- 
less does not reach his natural perfection, inasmuch as he does 
not substitute a successor in his own place ; for he is perfect, 
who causes to exist one like to himself ; or rather, who sees that 
one do the same : that is, when he who is begotten arrives at the 
same natural condition a.s he who begat." did. 3 1 , 

^ div. 9. ' rtv. 12. 
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but * affirms expressly that Scripture counsels men 
to marry. 

Having described the manner in which the 
Gnostic character is gradually formed, and the 
qualifications necessary to its perfection, and hav- 
ing shown that the state of marriage is not incom- 
patible with it, Clement proceeds in the third 
book to examine the opinions of the Pseudo- 
Gnostics, Basilides and Valentinus, respecting 
marriage. He then * expresses his own opinion. 
*' We esteem," he says, ^' chastity blessed, as well 
as those on whom this gift is conferred by God ; 
we admire a single marriage, and the decorous 
gravity attached to it ; saying, however, that we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and hear 
each other s burdens, lest he who thinks that he 
stands, should himself fall. With respect to a 
second marriage, the Apostle says, If thou burnest, 
marry. '^ 

Clement proceeds to detail the sentiments of 
Carpocrates, Marcion, and others of the Gnostics 
respecting marriage, and to condemn the licen- 
tiousness of many of their tenets. He ^ says that 

^ on Be yafielv ff Fpa^i) (ru/i/3ovX£vei, ov^e df^iaratrQai wore TfJQ 
trvl^vyiaQ cTrtrpcVei, avriKpvg vofxoderel. Clement then proceeds 
to quote Matth. v. 32. dvi. 31. 

' dxh 13. ' dxxix. 15. 
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" the heretics might be divided into two classes; 
tliose wlio taught the indifference of human actions, 
and those who inculcated continence, but impiously 
and through enmity to the Creator." — Against the 
informer he argues that, " if all modes of life are 
different, we are manifestly at liberty to choose 
a life of continence. — A lover of pleasure gratifies 
his body; but a temperate man delivers his soul, 
which is the mistress of the body, from passions. 
If ' all things are lawful, and there is no fear of 
being disappointed of our hope through wicked 
actions, we might have a pretence for living 
wickedly. But since a happy life is pointed out to 
us through precepts, at which (life) we ought all 
to aim ; following whithersoever the Word may 
lead us ; neither perverting any thing that has been 
said, nor neglecting even the smallest part of that 
which is befitting ; if we shall fail to attain to that 
life, we must necessarily fall into eternal evil. They, 
therefore, who follow the sacred Scriptures, by 
which all direct their way who trust that they shall, 
as far as possible, be assimilated to God — they must 
not live indifferently, but purity themselves from 
pleasures and desires, and watch over the soul, 
inasmuch as by it they perseverlngly proceed to 
that which is alone divine. For the understand- 
ing, being pure and free from all wickedn< 
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in some measure capable of receiving the power of 
God, the divine image being again raised up in 
it." Clement ^ says, ** that knowledge (yvwc^ic) is 
not mere speech, but a certain divine science 
{kmari\fxn) ; and that light which springs up in the 
soul from obedience to the commandments, which 
makes all things manifest in their very origin, and 
prepares man to know himself, and teaches him to 
reach unto God ; for knowledge is in the under- 
standing, what the eye is in the body." 

Clement next replies to those heretics who incul- 
cated continence, and forbade marriage, impiously 
and through hostility to the Creator. They appear 
to have appealed to various passages of Scripture, 
which he examines separately. '' The end of the 
law," he ^ says, ** is to lead men from unrighteous- 
ness to righteousness, by means of chaste marriages, 
and procreation of children, and holy life. The 
Lord came, not to destroy, but to fulfil the law ; 
not to fulfil it as if it were defective, but to accom- 
plish the prophecies in the law by his appearance ; 
since the right course of life was proclaimed to 
those who lived righteously before the law through 
the Word. The majority of mankind, not know- 
ing what continence is, live to the body, not to the 
spirit ; but we ought to be sanctified not only in 

* dxxxi. 23. ^ dxxxii. 15. 
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the Spirit, but in the life and conversation als 
and in the body. — ' They who abstain from mar- 
riage, on the ground that they have received the 
resuiTection, ought also to abstain from eating and 
drinking ; for God will destroy both the belly and 
meats in the resurrection. — As humility is a gentle- 
ness of mind, not a maceration (KaKov-j^la) of the 
body, so continence is a virtue of the soul, not 
manifest, but in secret." Some of the ^heretics 
appear to have defended their opinion by appeal- 
ing to the example of Christ, who was not married, 
and possessed nothing in this world. Clement an- 
swers, "that Christ had his own bride, the Church; 
then he was not a common man, and consequently 
wanted no helpmate in the flesh ; nor was it neces- 
sary for him to beget children, as he remains for 
ever, and is the only Son of God." Clement * fur- 
ther shows "that the practice of just men under 
the Old Testament, and of Christ and his Apostles 
under the New, was in this respect the same. AH 
thankfully partook of the bounty of the Author of 
nature. — In* like manner we are not forbidden to 
acquire wealth, but to acquire it unjustly and in- 
satiably. The ' continence of the Greek philoso- 
phers professed to struggle against concupiscence, 
and not to minister to it in act ; but Christian con- 

' dxxxiii. 10. 

' diotxiii. 22. These heretica called marriage wopciia. 

' dxxxv. 1. ' dxxxvii. 10. ' dxxxvii, 29. 
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tinence professes not even to desire ; so that we do 
not merely refrain from gratif^dng our desires, but 
do not even desire ; but this continence can only be 
obtained through the grace of God. — As to be well 
IS better than to be ill, and to talk about health ; 
so to be light, is better than to talk about light ; 
and the continence according to the truth better 
than that taught by the philosophers. — Our rule 
with regard to marriage, food, and every thing 
else, should be, not to be the slaves of concupis- 
cence, but to desire only what is necessary." 

Returning to the heretics, who taught the indif- 
ference of human actions, Clement* shows, *' that 
the end of the Gospel is the sanctification of man, 
to render him chaste instead of unchaste, temperate 
instead of intemperate, just instead of unjust." 
Reasoning on a passage, which he had before 
quoted from an ^ apocryphal gospel, Clement 
says, *' that destruction in death is necessarily con- 
sequent upon generation, and that these must con- 
tinue until the perfect separation and restoration of 
the election^ by which the essences now mixed up 
in the world, shall be restored to their proper and 

^ dxxxix. 33. 

^ The Gospel according to the Egyptians, dxxxix. 45. Cle- 
ment had before quoted it, dxxxii. 8. Salome asked our Saviour, 
** How long will death prevail ?" He answered, " As long as ye 
women bear children." This the heretics construed into a con- 
demnation of marriage. This passage is quoted also in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, lxvii. 



kindred place." He adds, " that Scripture speaks 
of man in two aeuaes, the visible man, and the 
soul ; and again, the man who is saved, and the 
man who is not ; for sin is called the death of the 
soul. The separation of the soul and body follows 
their union by a physical necessity, arising out of 
the Divine economy.— We are at liberty either to 
marry or to abstain from marriage ; a life of 
celibacy is not of itself better than a married life, 
They' who, in order to avoid the distraction of a 
married life, have remained single, have frequently 
become misanthropic, and have failed in charity ; 
while others, who have married, have given them- 
selves up to pleasure, and have become like unto 
beasts." 

Clement^ draws an argument in favour of mar- 
riage from Matthew xviii. 20. " When two or three 
are (jathtred together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them. The three are the man, the woman, 
and their child ; for the woman is united to the 
man through God." He proceeds to quote other 
passages from Scripture, in opposition to the here- 



' dsli. 35. 

' dxli. 41. Clement gives other interpretations of the verse ; 
tlie three represented the Platonic division of the soul into 
anger, appetite, reason ; or the flesh, soul, and spirit (see dlui, 
20.); or the vocation (kXi/ctic), election (tVAoy^), and the race 
destined to the highest honour (ihe Gnostic) ; or the Jew, the 
Gentile, aad the Church composed of both. 
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tics, who rejected marriage through hostility to 
the Creator; * observing, as he goes on, '*that 
St. Paul uniformly speaks of the God who gave 
the Gospel as the same who gave the law. ^ Mar- 
riage and celibacy have each its peculiar duties 
and oflSces. — Let every one, therefore, perfectly 
perform his service in the state in which he is 
called, that he may become free in Christ, receiv- 
ing the appropriate reward of his service." AUud- 
ing to Tatian, who interpreted the old man to 
mean the law, and the new man the gospel, thence 
contending that the law was given by another 
God, Clement' says, " the same man and Lord, 
who makes old things new, no longer allows 
polygamy ; (formerly God required it, when it was 
necessary to increase and multiply,) but introduces 
monogamy, for the procreation of children, and 
the care of a family, for which the woman was 
given as a helpmate. To some the Apostle con- 
cedes a second marriage, least they should bum ; 
since such persons do not sin according to the Cove- 
nant ; for a second marriage was not forbidden by 
the law ; but they do not reach the full perfection 
of the Gospel. He acquires heavenly glory, who 
has power over himself, and preserves unpolluted 
the union which was dissolved by death, and 

> dxliv. 41. 

' dxlvi. 26. Compare dli. 31. dlv. 22. 

' dxlviii. 21, Compare dliv. 15. 
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willingly obeys tlie dispensation, by which he is 
enabled, without distraction, to attend to the ser- 
vice of the Lord. — If the Giver of the law and of 
the gospel is one and the same, be cannot con- 
tradict himself. For the law lives, being spiritual, 
when understood according to knowledge ; but 
we have died to the laic through the body of Christ, 
that we may live to another, to him who has been 
raised from the dead, who was foretold by the law, 
that we may bring forth fruit unto God. Where- 
fore the law is holy, and the commandment Jwly, 
just, and good. We have died, therefore, to the 
law, that is, to sin, which was made manifest by 
the law : for the law ^ does not generate, but 
declares sin, by commanding that which is to be 
done, and forbidding that which is not to be done, 
thus convicting the sin which lies beneath, so that 
it may appear to be sin.—' All the Epistles of the 
Apostle, while they inculcate chastity and conti- 
nence, and contain various precepts respecting 
marriage, the procreation of children, the manage- 
ment of households, no where condemn a chaste 
marriage ; but preserving the consistency between 
the law and the gospel, approve both him who 
lives in the married state chastely and with thank- 
fulness to God, and him who lives a life of celibacy 

' dxlix. 14. ' See p. 136. ' dl. 18. 
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as the Lord wills ; each choosing to remain as he is 
called, without offence or imperfection." 

Clement ^ proceeds to notice the opinions of 
Julius Cassianus, the founder of the Docetae, res* 
pecting marriage, and to examine various passages 
of Scripture, which he alleged in their support. 
** If," ^ continues Clement, '' generation is evil, let 
them at once say that the Lord who partook of it, 
and the virgin who bare him, were involved in evil. 
* But generation is holy, through which the world, 
the essences, the natures, and angels, and powers, 
and souls, and commandments, and the law, and the 
gospel, and the knowledge of God, exist. — * Christ 
healed the infirmities of the body, as well as of the 
soul ; this he would not have done if the flesh is at 
enmity with the soul. They ^ who inculcate con- 
tinence out of enmity to the Creator, act impiously, 
when they might choose celibacy agreeably to the 
sound rule of piety ; giving thanks for the grace 
imparted to them, but not abhorring the creature, 
or despising those who marry ; for the world is 
the work of a Creator, as well as celibacy itself: 
but let both (the married and single) give thanks 
in the state in which they are placed, if they know 
for what purpose they are placed in it." Clement 

» dlii. 38. ' dlviii. 13. ' dlix. 15. 

* dlix. 41. * dix. 6. 



charges those who held the opinion which he is 
combating, with leading licentious lives. 



Having in the Third Book shown, in opposition 
to the Pseudo-Gnostics, that the married state is 
not incompatible with Gnostic perfection, Clement 
begins the Fourth Book, with stating the subjects 
which he means to discuss, and the order in which 
he means to discuss them. He should speak of 
martyrdom first, then describe the perfect Gnostic ; 
then show that it was alike incumbent on freemen 
and slaves, on men and women, to philosophize ; 
then treat of faith and inquiry' (irEp! TovtnTiiv), 
and of the symbolic system ; and having thus 
completed the subject of morals, point out summa- 
rily the assistance which the Greeks had derived 
from the barbarian philosophy. He would then 
briefly produce passages of Scripture in opposition 
to the Greeks and Jews ; and afterwards discuss 
the opinions of the Greeks and barbarians con- 
cerning natural principles (to irtpi ap-^b>v (pvaioKoyn- 
:). The next step would be to treat of the 
prophetic writings, and to show that the Scriptures 
were sanctioned by the authority of the Almighty, 
and that one God and Almighty Lord was pro- 
claimed by the law and prophets, and by the 
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gospel. All these discussions would be only pre- 
liminary to the consideration of the Gnostic 
physiology, which depends on the history of the 
creation of the universe (icoa/Aoyovia). Thence he 
would ascend to the consideration of Divine things 

(iwi TO OeoXoyiKOv «8oc). 

Having assigned his reason for giving his work 
the title of the Stromata, and stated his expec- 
tation that few would understand it, he ^ says, 
^Hhat p^an, like the Thessalian Centaur, consists 
of a rational and irrational part, a soul and body : 
the body cultivates the earth, and hastens to it ; 
the soul reaches after God, and being instructed 
in the true philosophy, hastens to its ^kindred 
above, turning aside from the desires of the body, 
ai^d frpm toil and fear. — ^ Death is the union of 
the soul, being sinful, with the body ; life, the se- 
p^mtion from sip, — The separation, therefore, of 
the soul from the body, which the philosopher 
practises throughout his life, produces the alacrity 
of the Gnostic to bear the natural death, which 
is a dissolution of the chains binding the soul to 
the body." '' The worldy'' he says, *'i5 crucified 
to me^ and I to the world ; though in the fleshy I 
live as one who has his conversation in heaven.'' 



* dlxvii. 20. 

^ 6 Be T^ ovTi OritravpoQ ri/iwy, evBa ii avyyiveia tov vov 
dlxxviii. 20. 
' dlxvin. 28. 




" Hence the genuine Gnostic is ready to give 
up his body to him who asks it, having first put 
off the affections of the flesh. He is the true 
martyr or witness QiapTvpeT). He' feels gratitude 
to him, who has afforded him a plea for de- 
parting hence by laying a snare for him, and 
has given him an opportunity which be did not 
himself procure, of manifesting what he ia, to 
his persecutor by patience ; to the Lord by love. 
'Martyrdom is called perfection, because it dis- 
plays the perfect work of love." — Clement' then 
combats the opinion of certain heretics, who 
affirmed that the true martyrdom was the know- 
ledge of the true God : and that he who encoun- 
tered death in the confession of Christ was a 
suicide. He also condemns other heretics, who 
through hostility to the Creator, voluntarily gave 
themselves up to the magistrates. 

Having noticed the opinion of the Stoics, that 
the soul is not affected by the body, and that health 
and sickness are indiff'erent, Clement * observes 

' dlxix, 33. ' dlxx. 7- 

' dlxxi, 10. Yet he himself says, that if confeseioa to Ood 
is martyrdom, every soul which unitea purity of converaatiou to 
knowledge of God, and obeys the commandments, ia a martyr 
in life and in word, whatever be the mode in which it ia released 
from the body ; pouring forth faith aa blood, through its whole 
life and at its departure, dlxx. 22. Compare DLXXXii. 12, 

DLXXXllI, 11. DXCVI. 17. 

' dixxiii. 27. 
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that ''the martyr chooses pleasure in expectation, 
though obtained by immediate pain. But as there is 
pain in thirst, and pleasure in drinking, the ante- 
cedent pain is the cause of pleasure ; but that which 
is evil cannot be productive of good ; consequently 
neither pain nor pleasure is evil." Pursuing the 
subject of martyrdom, he^ says, ''that the judge 
who compels us to deny the beloved^ proves, who is, 
and who is not the friend of God. ^ We ought to 
draw near to the word of salvation, not through the 
promise of gifts, or through dread of punishment, 
but for the good itself. We shall then stand on 
the right hand of the sanctuary. But they, who 
think to obtain that which is incorruptible by the 
gift of that which is corruptible, are called hired 
servants in the parable of the two brothers. Here 
too we see the distinction between ^ the likeness 
and the image : the former live according to the 
likeness of the Saviour; those on the left hand 
after their image." — Clement, while discoursing of 
the beatitudes, and of the blessedness of the pure 
in heart, *says, " Some good things are good in 
themselves ; some partake of good things, as vir- 
tuous actions. But neither good nor bad actions 

* dlxxvi. 4. dlxxvi. 28. 
' With reference to Genesis i. 26. 

* dlxxxi. 13. Clement's object in this discussion on the 
beatitudes, is to show that our Saviour's precepts were directed, 
not merely to the regulation of the external conduct, but to the 
formation of the internal disposition, dlxxix. 12, 24. 
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can be without the intervention of those things, 
which hold the place of matter; as life, lieahh, 
and other things either necessary or contingent. 
They, therefore, who come to the knowledge of 
God, should he pure as to bodily desires and holy 
thoughts, that nothing spurious may deaden the 
power of the ruling faculty of the soul (to riytnoviKov). 
When, therefore, the Gnostic, partaking of this 
holy quality, and conversing in purity with the 
divine nature, gives himself up to contemplation, 
he approximates to a habit of impassible identity, 
(rwuTorijroc airaflouc), 90 that he no longer possesses 
' science and acquires knowledge, but is science 
and knowledge ^ The last beatitude relates to those 
who are persecuted for righteousness" sake, and is as 
it were the sum of the rest, instructing the Gnostic 
to despise death through love towards God. — We 
should, however, understand that every kind of 
temptation affords an opportunity for martyrdom, 
i. e. for bearing testimony to the Gospel. 

Clement ' proceeds to show that the martyr en- 
counters death in order to obtain life, and dies for 
his own salvation. "* Miserable men think that 
the testimony to the Lord by blood is the most 
violent death, not knowing that such a gate of 

' Scieiitia oppoaed to Opinio; iiriarTifiri to ^6la. See L, 5. 
DCLxxxi. 28. 

' dbtxxi. 43. * (ilxxsii, 27. ' dlxxxiii. 19, 
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death is the commencement of the true life ; and 
being unwilling to understand either the honours 
which after death await those who live holily, or 
the punishments which await those who live un- 
justly and lasciviously." Clement enumerates the 
various motives to martyrdom proposed in Scrip- 
ture, faith, love, gratitude, hope. *' The Gnostic^ 
places not in life the end at which he aims, but 
in being eternally happy and blessed, and in being 
the royal friend (/SaaiXi/cy ^/Xy) of God ; and if any 
one subjects him to dishonour, to banishment, 
confiscation of property, or lastly, to death, he 
will never be torn away from liberty and prevail- 
ing love (jcvjpiwraTtiQ) towards God, which hides all 
things, and endures all things ; for love is per- 
suaded that the Divine Providence orders all things 
well. The first ^ step is instruction through fear, 
by which we abstain from injustice ; the second is 
hope, by which we aim at that which is best ; love 
perfects us, instructing us through knowledge 
(-yvwaTiicaic). — Rational knowledge is set before 
those who press onwards to perfection ; of which 
knowledge the ^foundation is the holy triad, 
faith, hope, charity." 

Having quoted instances of heathen philosophers 

1 dlxxxvii. 15. 

' In the Greek 6 fxev oZv Trpdrog f^aOjjLog tov (rw/xarog, where 
the word orwfiaTOQ is evidently faulty. 
^ Compare L. 5. dclii. 25. dclxxxiii. 3. 



who had patiently endured severe tortures, Cle- 
ment next ' shows that the female is equally capa- 
ble of virtuous actions with the male, and therefore 
equally hound to encounter martyrdom. It ap- 
pears from what he^ says on this point, that wives 
and children and servants frequently underwent 
great hardships, in consequence of the profession 
of Christianity, from unbelieving husbands, parents, 
and masters. 

Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scrip- 
ture inculcating the obligation to encounter mar- 
tyrdom rather than deny Christ ; among the rest 
Luke xii. 8. on which *he gives the comment of 
Heracleo, a follower of Valentinus, " Heracleo said 
that there were two modes of confessing Christ, 
one by faith and a holy conversation, the other by 
the lips, giving the preference to the former." 
Clement 'replies that "he who confesses Christ 
before men at the hazard of his life, must be sup- 
posed to have faith. ^ — -Some do not merely con- 
fess, but plead in defence of Christianity, by which 
the members of the Church are * conHrmed ; those 
among the Gentiles who busily seek after salva- 
tion, are moved with admiration, and are led to 
the faithj while the rest are astonished. We ought 



' dxc. 10. Compare DcxiXi S. dc: 
' dxciii. 37. ' dxcv, 2-1. 

' dxcvi. 33. Compare dci. 26. 
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on every account to confess, for that is in our own 
power; but to plead in defence of Christianity is not 
in our power. — The Lord alone, in order to cleanse 
men who laid snares for him and were unbelievers, 
drank the cup. The Apostles, as true Gnostics 
and perfect, imitating him, suffered for the churches 
which they founded. In like manner the Grnostics, 
who walk in the footsteps of the Apostles, ought 
to be free from sin, and through love to the Lord 
to love their neighbour; so that, if an occasion 
should call them forward, undergoing afflictions 
without stumbling (aa/cavSaXcaroc) they may drink 
the cup for the Church. As many as bear testimony 
by act in their life, by word before the tribunal, 
whether through hope or fear, are superior to those 
who confess only with the mouth unto salvation. 
But he who going beyond this arrives at love, he 
is the really blessed and genuine martyr (jAaprvg) 
making a perfect confession both to the command- 
ments and to God through the Lord ; whom he 
loves and thus recognizes as a brother, surrender- 
ing himself up entirely through God, gratefully 
and lovingly rendering back, as a deposit, the 
man who is demanded from him." 

From the text. When they persecute you in one 
city, flee to another, Clement ^ takes occasion to 

* dxcvii. 23. 



condemn those who voluntarily exposed themselyeB 
to martyrdom ; they were in fact accessory to the 
crimes of the persecutors. He then supposes the 
question to be asked ', " If God takes care of you, 
if you are under his Providence, why are you per- 
secuted and murdered ?" Clement answers, " first, 
God does not wish the Christians to be persecuted; 
but their persecution is necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the prophecies, which by announcing 
that they should be persecuted, taught them to 
prepare themselves and to acquire the needful 
firmness and constancy. Secondly, persecution 
affords opportunity for the display of their constancy 
and of the prejudice of their judges, who 'perse- 
cuted them solely because they were Christians, 
construing the mere profession of the Gospel into 
a crime. Thirdly, the Christian, instead of being 
injured, is indebted to his persecutor for transferring 
him 80 quickly from this life to a better." 

' Basilides, whose object appears to have been to 
maintain the perfect goodness of the Deity, con- 
tended that they who suffered martyrdom did not 
suffer unjiistly ; they either suffered for actual sins, 
or on account of the sinfulness of their nature, or on 
account of sins committed in a former state of ex- 



' dxcviii. 13. 

' Compare the Apology ol' Tertuliiun, < 
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isteace. Clement ^ shows that this hypothesis does 
not answer the purpose for which it is intended, 
that of defending the goodness of God ; and points 
out various absurdities which flow from it. His * 
solution of the difiiculty is that God does not cause, 
but permits, the persecution of the innocent, and 
turns the crimes of the adversaries of Christianity 
to its advantage. He next ^ refutes the notion of 
the Valentinians respecting the annihilation of 
death by division among the elect seed ; and * sums 
up the character of the Gnostic martyr in the words 
of St. Paul, Rom. viii. 38. 

Having * distinguished between the knowledge 
and faith of the common and of the perfect Chris- 
tian, Clement quotes various passages of Scripture 

to show that thev who suffer in the cause of re- 

•I 

ligion, will be rewarded hereafter. He then ^ 
quotes a passage from the Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus, containing a description of the true 
Gnostic. *' ^ The distinction between the Gnostic 
and the ordinary Christian with respect to mar- 
tyrdom, is, that the former suffers through love, 
the latter through fear or the hope of reward. 
^ There is a difference in actions, whether they are 
performed through fear, or perfected in love; 

1 dc. 37. ^ dcii. 8. Compare L. 1. ccclxvii. 9. 

^ dciii. 8. " dcvi. 15. ' dcvii. 32. 

® dcix. 41. ' dcxiv. 4. ' dcxv. 3. 
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whether they are the result of faith or knowle'dge ; 
in consequence there is a difFerence in the reward 
of the Gnostic, and of the simple believer. Wo- 
men ' are as capable as men of attaining to per- 
fection." This Clement proves by examples both 
from sacred and profane history. " ^ A chaste wife 
should in the first place endeavour to associate 
her husband to herself in all things pertaining to 
happiness ; but if she cannot do this, she must by 
herself press onwards to virtue, obeying her hus- 
band iu all things, and doing nothing against his 
will but that which is of moment to virtue and 
salvation. He who throws obstacles in the way 
either of a wife or female servant, sincerely ac- 
tuated by such a principle, must wish to turn 
her aside from righteousness and chastity, and to 
render his own household unrighteous and licen- 
tious." Having further described the conduct of a 
good wife towards her husband, in order to show 
that the Gnostic perfection might be attained by 
the woman as well as the man, Clement * proceeds 
to say, " that Christ atone was perfect in all re- 
spects ; which man cannot be while he is man. 
The law merely proposes abstinence from evil, 
and is as it were a road to the Gospel, and to the 
doing of good. 'Legal perfection according to 



' dcxvii. 8. Compare d 



aWa yoiUKou /icy 
{1. s-pttljj-ic). 



c. 10- quoted in p. 163. 

7IQ y viiiaTiufi RviiyycXivv TrjjoffXr/J'iC 
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knowledge is an anticipation of the Gospel. The 
Gnostic advances in the Gospel, not using the 
law merely as a step, but understanding it as 
the Lord, who gave the covenants, delivered it 
to the Apostles. If then * he lives virtuously^ 
and becomes a martyr making a right confes- 
sion through love, and thus receives greater 
honour among men, even then he will not attain 
to the title of perfection while in the flesh. That 
is reserved to the end of life, when the Gnostic 
breathes out his spirit in the shedding of his blood. 
Our^ business then, is to strive after perfection as 
much as possible while we are in the flesh, prac- 
tising by perfect concord here a concurrence with 
the Will of God, unto the restitution of the really 
perfect nobility and consanguinity in the fulness 
of Christ, which is perfected by our perfection. 
^ Each Christian has his peculiar grace from God ; 
but the Apostles were filled with all." Clement 
then insists that the connexion between the law 
and the Gospel may be proved from St. Paul's 
writings : " For faith in Christ and the knowledge 
of the Gospel is the interpretation and the fulfil- 
ment of the law." 

*' The * Gnostic is he who understands the law : 

^ Compare dxcvii. 13. ' dcxxiv. 25. 

' dcxxv. 12. 

* dcxxv. 27» See dcxxix. 17. dcxxxi. 8. 



lie does not merely abstain from evil, or do good 
through fear or through the hope of reward ; he 
does good through love, and because he chooses it 
for itself. He ' strives not to attain to the know- 
ledge of God for any consequences which will flow 
from the attainment ; the knowledge alone is the 
motive of his contemplation. — Were the choice 
proposed to him either to know God or to obtain 
eternal salvation (on the supposition that the two 
could be separated) lie would choose the former. 
He does good, not occasionally, but habitually ; not 
for fame ; not for reward. He is perfected in the 
image and after the likeness of God. The flesh is 
dead in him ; he alone lives, having dedicated the 
sepulchre his body, as a holy temple to the Lord, 
and converted his former sinful soul to God. He ia 
not continent, but habitually exempt from passion, 
waiting until he can put on the divine form. 
All virtue is habitual in him, so that he cannot 
lose it even for a moment. He never varies ; a 
variety of affections arises from an attraction to 
material things." Noticing the * washings of the 
Heathens and Jews, Clement says "that perfect 
purity is purity of the mind, and actions, and 
thoughts, and sincerity of speech, and lastly, free- 
dom from sin, even in dreams. Exact and Fted- 
fast repentance is a suflicient purification for man ; 
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if condemniug ourselves for our past actions we 
go forwards, understanding what is to come, and 
raising the mind above the delights of sense and 
former transgressions. — The Gnostic, if he could 
obtain permission from God to do what is forbidden 
and be exempt from punishment ; or if he could 
receive the happiness of the blessed as a reward 
for doing it ; or if it was even possible for him to 
be persuaded that he could escape the eye of God, 
would do nothing contrary to right reason, having 
once chosen that which is fair and eligible, and 
desirable for itself." 

*' The ^ Gnostic understands that whatever has 
been created for our use is good ; but that to be 
like the Deity in exemption from passion and in 
virtue, is better. * His language is, ^ I will deliver 
myself, O Lord, from concupiscence, by union 
with thee. The dispensation of the creation is 
good, and all things are well disposed by Provi- 
dence ; nothing exists without a cause ; I ought 
to be among thine, O Almighty God ; and though 
I am here, I am with thee ; I wish to be exempt 
from fear, that I may draw nigh to thee, to be 
satisfied with little, and to practise your just selec- 
tion of good things from those that are like them.' 
^ Such an one becomes in a certain manner a 

* dcxxx. 37. ' dcxxxi. 21. ^ dcxxxii. 10, 17. 



god, and is formed according to the form of the 
kindred spirit." 

Clement ' asserts that to believe or not to be- 
lieve is in our own power, and that we are in con- 
sequence justly punished for our sins. "Those 
committed before men embrace Christianity, are 
remitted by the Lord. What is done cannot be 
undone, but may be as if it had not been done. 
Nor does this remission apply, as Basilides af- 
firmed, only to sins committed unwillingly and in 
ignorance. We must not so limit the grace of 
God. God in inflicting punishment has three 
things in view ; to amend the transgressor ; to 
admonish those who can be saved by example ; 
and to prevent the injured party from becoming 
an object of contempt, and being thereby ex- 
posed to further injustice. There are also two 
modes of amending men ; by instruction, and by 
punishment or discipline. They who fall into gin 
after baptism are disciplined, for the sins com- 
mitted before are pardoned ; those committed after 
are cleansed." 



Clement, ' after approving the sentiment of Plato 
— that he who contemplates the unseen God, is 
a god living among men — applies ^ it to the 
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Gnostic, who, being already as it were an angel, 
** will be with Christ, employed in contemplation, 
and always looking to the will of God. ' Purity, 
righteousness, and peace, are the objects of his 
pursuit. ^ The heretics who speak evil of the body, 
do not consider that its structure is erect, and fitted 
for the contemplation of heaven, and that the organs 
of sensation contribute to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and that the members are formed for that 
which is good, not for pleasure. Hence it becomes 
the habitation of the soul, which is most precious 
to God ; and is thought worthy of the Holy Spirit 
by the sanctification of the soul and body, being 
perfected by the perfection of the Saviour. The 
Gnostic is conversant with the Deity * morally, 
physically, and rationally; possessing wisdom^ 
which is the knowledge of things human and 
divine ; righteousness, which is the concord of 
the parts of the soul : holiness, which is the 
worship of God. — * We admit that the soul is the 
better part of man ; the body the worse ; but 
neither is the soul good, nor the body bad by 
nature ; nor is that which is not good necessarily 
bad ; there are things between the two, and of these 

i.dcxxxvii. 6. * dcxxxviii. 16. 

' Clement had just before said that God himself, without be- 
ginning, is, as an essence (ovtrla), the beginning of the creative ; 
as he is the good (rdyaddv) of the moral ; as he is understanding 
(vovc) of the rational and judging topic (tuttov), dcxxxviii. 10. 

* dcxxxix. 12. 



some preferred, some rejected (km irpottyfiiva Kai 
aTrowpoy}yii(va. See Cicero de Finibus iii. 4, 15.) As 
man was to be placed among sensible objects, he was 
necessarily composed of different, but not opposite 
parts, a soul and a body.— The soul of the wise man 
and of the Gnostic, sojourning like a foreigner in 
the body, treats it with gravity and severity, not 
allowing itself to be affected by its passions ; as 
ready to quit the tabernacle of the flesh, whenever 
the time of departure calls. Basilides speaks of 
the election as strangers to the world, being natu- 
rally above the world (JnrtpKoafiiov). But this is 
not so. For all things are of one God ; and no 
one can by nature be a stranger to the world : 
there being one essence and one God ; but the 
elect live as strangers, knowing that all things 
are to be possessed, and then laid aside. They use 
the ' three good things of which the Peripatetics 
speak ; but they use the body as men who are 
taking a long journey use the inns on the road ; 
minding the things of the world, aa of the place in 
which they sojourn ; but leaving their habitations 
and possessions, and the use of them, without 
regret, readily following him who withdraws them 
from life ; never looking behind ; giving thanks 
for the time of their sojourning, but blessing their 
departure, and longing for their mansion 



' The goods of the soul, of the body, and those which 
without, rd (Krds. Compare L. 2. ccccxcvi. 21, L. 4. dlxxiv 
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heaven. — ' The heretical notion — that the soul is 
sent down from heaven into these lower regions, is 
erroneous. God ameliorates all things ; and the 
soul, choosing the best course of life from God 
and righteousness^ receives heaven in exchange for 
earth. — The Gnostic, assimilated to God as far 
as possible, is already spiritual, and on that ac- 
count elect." 



Agreeably to the order which he had proposed 
to himself in the commencement of the Fourth 
Book, Clement begins the Fifth with treating of 
faith, '' which some referred exclusively to the 
Son ; while they referred knowledge to the Spirit. 
But faith and knowledge cannot be separated. We 
must believe with respect to the Son, that he is 
the Son, that he came, and how he came, and 
why, and that he suffered ; but we must also 
know who is the Son of God. In like manner we 
cannot believe in the Son, without knowing the 
Father. That knowledge of the Son and Father, 
which is according to the Gnostic rule, is the com- 
prehension of truth through the truth. We are 
believers in that which is disbelieved ; Gnostics 
in that which is unknown — Gnostics, who do not 
express acts by speech, but by contemplation. 

1 dcxl. 26. 
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Faitli ia the ears of the soul. — The ' Apostle speaks 
of a two-fold faith ; or rather of one, which admits 
of increase and perfection ; for ' common faith lies 
as the foundation. — But that excellent faith which 
ia raised upon it ia perfected in the believer, and 
united with that which proceeds from instruction, 
and the rational fulfilment of the commandments. 
Such was the faith of the Apostles, which could 
move mountains." 



' Having refuted the opinions of Basilides, Va- 
lentiuus, and Marcion respecting faith, Clement 
* proceeds to proclaim the excellence of that spirit 
of inquiry which accompanies faith, and builds up 
the magnificent knowledge of truth on the foun- 
dation of faith. He then briefly notices the dif- 
ferent cases in which men think inquiry useless, 
and adds, " that faith is established, when all 
causes for further inquiry are removed. This 
is the case when we are told that it is God 
who speaks, and that he has determined in the 
Scriptures the points on which we are inquiring." 
Clement remarks incidentally, " that the Divine 
Providence is manifested in the skilful and wise 
construction of all that we see, and in the order 

' dcxliv. 23. The allusion is to Rom, i. 17. 
' Corapaye dclix. 37. wbcre Clement opposes common faith 
to perfection of the Gnostic. Compare also dclkix. 27. 
' dcxliv. 38. Compare L. 2. ccccuxxiii. 31. 
' duxlvi. 5. 
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observable in the universe. He who gave us 
being, gave us also reason, because he wished us 
to live rationally and virtuously. — We cannot 
attain to the perfect good without free choice ; yet 
all does not depend upon our will ; for instance, 
the result or event. For we are saved by grace, 
yet not without good works. Our natural aptitude 
to that which is good, must be accompanied by dili- 
gence and zeal. We must possess a sound mind, 
which wavers not in the search of good. For this 
we chiefly need Divine grace, right instruction, 
chaste affections, and require that the Father 
should draw us towards himself. Since being bound 
down in an earthly body, we apprehend sensible 
things by means of the body, but we attain to 
things comprehended by the understanding (ra 
votiTo) through the rational power. But if any 
one hopes to comprehend all things through the 
senses, he is far beside the truth. — In ^ consequence 
of the inability of the soul to comprehend things 
as they really exist, we needed a Divine teacher ; 
and the Saviour is sent down, at once to instruct 
us how to acquire what is good, and to supply it, 
the ineffable holy revelation of the great Provi- 
dence." — *' Our faith," Clement ^ says, '' must not 
be inoperative or solitary, but united with inquiry : 
Seek and you shall find. We . must employ the 

' dcxlvii. 33. 

^ del. 25. Compare L. 1. cccxxxvi. 26. quoted in p. 120. 
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perspective (BtopaTtKov) faculty of tlie soul for the 
discovery of truth, and remove all obstacles out of 
the way, contention, envy, strife. — ' Inquiry con- 
cerning God, if it tends not to strife, but to disco- 
very, leads to salvation. They who truly seek, 
praising God, shall be filled with the gift from 
God, that is, knowledge, and their souls shall live ; 
for the Father is made known through the Son." 
Clement adds, " that the Greeks had ^ some right 
notions respecting faith, hope, and charity." 



From Plato he * shows that they had also some 
hope of another life. * There is this resemblance 
between faith and hope : both see intelligible (to 
voijra) and future things with the understanding. 
We speak of justice, honesty, and truth, as really 
existing; yet we cannot see them with the eyes, 
but only with the understanding. The Word of 
God says, lam the truth. The Word, therefore, 
must be contemplated with the understanding. 
But, the Word having come forth to be the cause 
of creation, then begat himself when he became 
flesh, in order that he might be an object of sight. — 
The^ first instruction communicated to him who 
walks according to the Word is the consideration 
of his ignorance. Being ignorant, he seeks ; 
seeking, he finds the teacher ; having found, he 

' deli. 14. ' dclii, 25. ' dcUi. 34. 

* dcliii, 2(i. ' deliv. 23. 
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believes ; having believed, he hopes ; and having 
in consequence loved, he becomes like to him who 
is beloved ; striving to be that which he had already 
loved." Clement quotes passages from the Greek 
writers in confirmation of his statements ; and * jus- 
tifies himself for so doing, on the ground that the 
Gentiles will be most easily brought to embrace the 
truth, if it is presented to them under a form with 
which they are familiar. " We," he says, ** con- 
sider their knowledge as our own, because all 
things are God's ; and because whatever is good 
was derived to the Greeks through us." 

Clement then ^ goes on to show that not only 
among the Hebrews, but among the Egyptians 
and Greeks, it was the practice to conceal the 
truths of religion under mysteries, to the know- 
ledge of which none but the initiated were 
admitted. Prophecies and oracles were delivered 
under aenigmas. The Egyptian ^ hieroglyphics, 

' dclvi. 12. » dclvi. 35. 

' dclvii. 14. The recent inquiries into the nature and mean- 
ing of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, have drawn the attention of 
learned men to this passage. I will, therefore, give it entire. 
avTiKa 01 wap* Alyvnrloic TraiSevS fJievoi wp&Toy fiev itavnav r^v 
AlyvTcrLtav ypa/i/xarwv (it is said of Moses S. L. 1. ccccxiii. 9. 
wpotrefjiavdave ^e rd Aiyvwrlioy ypa/x/iara, it having been said 
just before Kal wpoairi rrjy Eid (rvfx(^6\wv <^i\o(TO(^iav, fiv kv toXq 
UpoyXvi^iKoiq ypafifjiaffiv eTrihUvvvrai, The meaning of the 
words i£poy\v(l>iKoiQ ypa/x/iao'tv, when used with reference to the 
symbolic philosophy, may be collected from the following passage, 
DCLXXI. 11. {fdif ^e Kav rate KaXovfiivaiQ Trap' avroic KWfxatriaiQ 

9 



the apophthegms of the wise men of Greece, are 
instances of the practice of throwing a kind of veil 



Tuv BctSv ypvaO. dydKfiaTa, iuo ficy kuvue, 'iya Sc lipaxa, koI 
'Ifiiv [liav TTcpifcpaviri, ku) KaXovat rd rcrraapa ruv dyaXfidruy 
tiSiaXa reaaapa ypdjifiara.^ filSo^v CKiiavBdpovm, rfji' iwiaroXa- 
ypa^iK^v Ka\oviiiyTiv' iivrtpav Si ri^v lepnrtK^y, § \puivTat 
o( Upoypa/ifiaTcis' (Clement speaks of ten sacerdotal books, 
UpariKd KoKodii^ya I jH^Kia, of Hermes :) vardniy St cai 
TiXtVTalay, tJ)v UpoyXvfiKTif' flc ii [tiv tart Sid ray jrjjiuruiv 
aTotxiibiv KupiaXoyiKii' !/ @£ ffv/i/3oXiK^. riji Si avfifiiiXtctj^, ^ fiiv 
KupioXoytTrtit Kard jtlfiifmy' ii f fiffrcp TpO'jriiciSg ypdi^crat' 1/ ti 
dvTiKpve dWTiyopiirai Kara Ttyae alyiyiiois. fiXiov youv ypd^piii 
/SowXij/itfoi, kukXoj' Touiufff otX^viiv Si, irjfrifia. firjvoitSiq Kard 
TO Kvpid\oyou[icyoy t\Sog. TpoiriKiiQ H, hot oiwiorijra fUTaynvTCS 
Ka'i iia-arSiyTCQ, rd S' r^aWnTTOvrsg, rn Si ToWaxiZg fitrairxrifia- 
Wfo>Tf£, ■ffttpdrrovaiv. touq yovy tiov ftaaiKiioy iTratvove, 
8io\oy ovfiivois /lufloic TrapahlSoyrts, dvaypd^ovoi Sid twv dya- 
yXv^biy. row £c Kard roiig alviyijolie Tpirov clSovs Siiyfta ttrru 
t6Se' rd fify yap ray aarpuiy, Std ti)v Tropilav r^v Xo^i/f, d^ewv 
aufiaaiy diriiKaiov. roy Si iJXioi', t^ tov navBapov' lirciSii 
KvuXoTlpig Ik ttjq jSofias oyBov axijfta irKaadfif.voc, dvTtTpoaiowoc 
KvXli'Sii, ipaal Si Kal ^.d/iriroy jiiy &ird yije, Odrcpoy Si roD 
tToui Tji^fia TO Jwov TOVTO uirip y^c SiaiTdaBat' ampnaivciy re 
lie Tify a<\>alpay khI ytry§.v, Kal drfKvv xdyBapoy fiii yiyvtoBai. 
Clement givea other specimens of senigmatical hieroglyphics, 

DCLXX. 21. 

It is evident that ic thia passage Clement mentions three 
kinds of writing ; the epistolographic, which the Egyptians used 
in their ordinary correspondence ; the hieratic, whicli the priests 
used in their sacred books ; the hieroglyphic, which was used 
on the sacred monumenta. The hieroglyphic Clement divides 
into two kinda ; the cyriologic (^c h ftiv tori Sid tiSv irpilirwv 
OToix^iiiiy, KupiehoyiKti) and the symbolic. The latter he again 
divides into three kinds ; the first i;upioXoyElrai Kara jjiftjjaiy, of 
wliich he gives examples ; the second dawep rpoiricwj ypa^trai, 
of which he gives no example ; the third &vru:pvQ dWriyopfira 
Kurd Tiyas alyiyfiove, of which he gives examples. The chief, 
or rather the only difficulty in the passage, relates to the inter- 
N 2 
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around important truths, in order that the curiosity 
of men may be roused and their diligence stimu- 
lated . ^ All who treated of divine things, whether 
Greeks or barbarians, concealed the principles. 

pretation of the words ^la riav wpwriav aroixelofv in the descrip- 
tion of the first, or cyriologic kind of hieroglyphic writing. 

Warburton (Tom. iv. p. 142. Kurd's Ed.) understood by them 
alphabetical letters ; and his interpretation derives support £rom 
the following passages, t^iv €*c nSy rttrtrdpufv Kal tiKotn aTOvxjBitav 
ypvxVQ yaXaKTwBri wpwrriv Tpo(l>iiv. dclxxv. 9. oi rovrufv alcrOnrol 
Tuiroi, rd wap* fifilv (jxayfierra arroixeia, L. 6. Dcccxii. 29. to. fiey 
oZy 6y6fiaTa // ypafi^ariK^ cic rd KadoXiKa (rTOi\(ua kS dydyei. 
L. 8. DCDXxvui. 5. 

Mr. Bailey (Hieroglyphicorum Origo et Natura) though he 
admits that alphabetical letters are sometimes called ?rpiJra 
(TTOixtiaf yet thinks that in the passage of Clement the words 
KvpioXoyiKTi ^la ruiy vputTUiy (TToi\iitM)y, are to be understood of 
figures, each of which expressed a single meaning, (quod sic 
prorsus concinnatas sint constitutaeque, ut singulis notionibus sin- 
gulae respondeant figurse, p. 47.) and supposes the figures of the 
infant and of the old man in the Saitic inscription to be of this 
kind. But Clement expressly refers that inscription to the 
enigmatical class ; and says that the infant is the symbol of 
generation {yeyiatiMto)^ the old man of destruction (jpOopdg). 

DCLXX. 26. 

M* Letronne understands by Trpwra oroixeca, the alphabetical 
letters borrowed from the Phoenicians by Cadmus. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for December 1826, un- 
derstands by wpvTa tnoixCia, " the first or initial elements of 
words ; that is, by reference to the initial sounds of the words 
which denote those objects in the spoken language of the coun- 
try ;" or rather " the pictures of objects, of which the names, in the 
spoken language,*' began with the sounds which were successively 
to be expressed. But as it is certain that by ((n»tyr]EVTa oroixcta, 
Clement understood vowels : the natural inference seems to be 
that by irpdra arroix^la he meant alphabetical letters, not pictures 
of any kind. i dclviii. 5. 



' Pythagoras employed the aymbolical or senigma- 
tieal mode of instruction, of which Clement gives 
instances. ^He then enumerates the various mys- 
teries concealed under the divisions and furniture 
of the temple, the vestments of the priests, &c., 
taking Philo for the most part as his guide. From 
the Hebrew Scriptures he ' tunis to the Egyptian 
symbols, ' the Ephesian letters, the ' words which 
were formed in order to impress the letters of the 
alphabet on the memories of children — the iEnigmas 
of Orpheus and the Pythagoreans. " This symboli- 
cal mode of instruction contributes," he ^ says, "to 

' dclx, 20, Thus Pythagoras told his disciples not to tail 
upon dry land; by which, according to Clement, he meant to 
disauade them from engaging in the tumultuous and unstable 
:onceni3 of public life. 

' ddxiv. 31. " dcixx. 14. 

' dclxxii. 16. Clement ttBcribes the invention of the Ephesian 
Letters to the Idsi Dactyli. L. 1. ccclx. 21. See also cccci. 19. 
These letters were, according to him, 'AaKmr, KardaKiov, Ai^, 
Ta-pds, Aa/iva/iivciis, A'iaia, and signified darkness, light, the 
earth, the year, the sun, the true voice. According to the author 
of the Phoronis quoted by the Scholiast on Apolloniua Rhodius, i. 
1129. Aanvajitriiis; was the name of one of the Idsi Dactyli. 
S. L. 1. cccLxii. 9. 

° dclxxiii. 21. Clement gives three specimens of these words : 
Bi&v, ZdiJ/, XeHiv, n\!JKTpof, Xfiy^. 
KyaK0l, XfluTrrijc, 4>X£y/ioe, Apii/i. 
MapjTTts, Sijtiy^, KXinf-, Zui^flif^dj', 
They seem, however, to be incorrect: for in the first the letter 
M is wanting ; in the second S appears twice ; Bentley reads 
ifXcy/iii, Apd;//. Diss, on Phalaris, Age of Tragedy. In the 
third N and £ appear twice, and B is wanting. See Potter's 
Noteou DcLxxiv, 33. 

° dclxxiii. 15. 
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sound theology, to piety, to the manifestation of 
intelligence and wisdom, and to the cultivation of 
brevity. * Whatever has a veil of mystery thrown 
around it, causes the truth to appear more grand 
and awfiil. Symbols also, being susceptible of 
various interpretations, exercise the ingenuity and 
distinguish the ignorant man from the Ghiostic." 

Clement ^ proceeds to point out the sources from 
which the Gnostic derives his knowledge, and ex- 
plains its nature. ^' St. Paul speaks of the mystery 
which was made known to him by revelation ; 
which had been concealed from preceding gene- 
rations of men, but was now made manifest to the 
saints, to whom God was willing to make known 
the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles. We must, therefore, distinguish be- 
tween the mysteries which had been concealed till 
the age of the Apostles, and were by them deli- 
vered as they had received them from the Lord — 
concealed in the old covenant, but now revealed 
to the saints — and the riches of the glory of the 
mystery among the Gentiles, that is, faith and 
hope in Christ. The ' Hebrews had received some 



1 dclxxix. 39. 

* dclxxxii. 16. Clement refers to Ephesians iii. 3, 4, 5. ; 
Coloss. i. 9, 10. 11. 25, 26, 27, 28 ; 1 Cor. viii. 7. and to the 
Epistle of Barnabas. 

' dclxxxiii. 22. 
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things by unwritten tradition, but had not under- 
stood them. The Gnostic is he who has 'his 
sejises exercised hy reason of use to discei-n between 
good and evil. ' He who has not the knowledge 
of good is evil, because there is one good) the 
Father : and not to know the Father is death, as 
to know him is eternal life through a participation 
in the power of him who is incorruptible ; and to 
be exempt from corruption is to partake of the 
divinity ; but separation from the knowledge of 
God produces corruption. ^ This perfect know- 
ledge must not be revealed to all, for all are not 
capable of receiving it ; * babes must be fed with 
milk ; the perfect man with solid food ; milk is 
catechetical instruction, the first nourishment of 
the soul ; solid food, contemplation penetrating 
into all mysteries (v hoiTTiK^ QewpU), the blood and 
flesh of the Word, the comprehension of the divine 
power and essence." 



"^A separation without regret," Clement pro- 
ceeds, " from the body and its passions, is a sacrifice 
acceptable to God ; it is his true worship. On this 
account Socrates correctly termed philosophy the 
practice (^ieX(ti)) of dying. For he^ pursues the true 



■ Heb. V. 14. ' dclxxsiv. U. ' dclxsxv. 30. 

* Compare P. L. 1. c. 6. txviii. 40. S.L. 1. 
DCLKXXViii. II, Clement calls yvuioiCi Xoyieof ;3pw/ia. 
' dclxxxvi. 10. ' Compare dcxt. 33. 
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philosophy who in his meditations neither employe 
his sight, nor any of his senses, but a pure under- 
standing alone. — The soul of the Gnostic must be 
stripped of the material skin, must be freed from 
corporeal trifling, and all the passions which vain 
and false opinions bring around it ; must put oflT 
fleshly lusts, and be consecrated to the light. 
* He begins the purifying process by confession ; 
the contemplative by analysis. Proceeding to the 
first conception analytically, he commences from 
subject matter ; he takes away the physical quali- 
ties of body, the dimensions of depth, breadth, and 
length, leaving a point, the unit, which has position 
or place : but when position is also abstracted, 
there remains the notion of the unit (yonrai juovac). 
If then, rejecting whatever belongs to bodies and to 
things called incorporeal, we cast ourselves into the 
greatness of Christ, and go forward with holiness 
into immensity, we shall approach to the notion of 
the Almighty, knowing not what he is, but what he 
is not. We must not connect with it figure, or 
motion, or a stationary position, or a seat, or place, 
or right hand or left, although these are predicated 
of God in Scripture ; nor must we suppose the First 
Cause to exist in a place, but above place, and time, 
and name, and comprehension.— ^ We ^cannot of 

^ dclxxxix. 6. By confession is meant the confession of faith 
made previously to haptism. 

* dclxxxix. 30. XelTTirai ^i) dei<} xapiTi Koi fjiovtp r^ Trap* 



ourselves attain to this knowledge ; it is the gift of 
God through hia Son." 

" ' Moses was admitted to this knowledge when 
he went up into the Mount, and St. Paul when 
he was carried up into the third heaven." Clement* 
then dilates on the impossibility of describing God, 
or of giving him a proper name ; " for whatever 
has a name must have been generated or begotten. 
We" must, however, believe what is delivered in 
Scripture respecting tlie divine nature on the 
authority of the Son of God who delivered it. — 
* The Greek philosophy is not sufficient to salva- 
tion, which must be obtained through faith in 
Christ; for that which was hidden from former 
generations is now revealed to the sons of men. 
There was always a natural revelation of one Al- 
mighty God to men of sound mind ; and they who 
had not entirely cast off shame laid hold of the 
eternal benefit agreeably to the design of Divine 
Providence. Xenocrates and ' Democritus believed 
that irrational animals were not entirely without 
the notion of a God : man, therefore, could not be 



18,30. 

' dcxcii. 25, 

' dcxcv. 8. dcxcvi. 11. 

' dcxcvii. 19. 

' This is rather Clcuicii 
Democritus. 



1. 4. See also dcxcvi. 



Compare Justin. ApoJ. 11. p. 44. 

' dcKcviii. 16. 
t's inference from the principles 
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without it, inasmuch as he is recorded in the book 
of Genesis to have partaken of the divine breath, 
receiving a purer essence than the other animals. 
But Christians further say that the believer is 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. We must not, how- 
ever, suppose that the spirit in man is a part of 
God, though it is a divine effluence." 

Clement* returns to his favourite topic, the 
plagiarisms of the Greek philosophers from the 
Scriptures. * * Thence they had stolen (though they 
frequently disfigured what they stole) all that they 
delivered respecting the divine nature, * respecting 
the existence of matter as a first principle ; ^ re- 
specting providence, ^punishment after death by 
fire, the ^ immortality of the soul, the ^ creation of 
the world, the ^ evil spirit, the ® intelligible and 
the sensible world, the ^observance of the seventh 
day; and *® going forth as it were from the barba- 
rian philosophy, they ascribed the direction of 
the universe to Him who is unseen, alone, the 
most powerful and skilful artificer, and the prin- 
cipal cause of all that is most fair ; but unless 
they are instructed by us, they are ignorant of the 
necessary consequence from these premises, and 



* dcxcix. 9. ' dcxcix. 25. ' dec. 11. 

* dec. 15. * dcei. 1. ® dcei, 18. 

^ dcei. 30. * dccii. 16. ' dccxiii. 11; 
*® decxxx. 3. 



know not God aa he ought to be understood, but 
only, as we before said, by a sort of circumlocution. 
With reference to power, God is the Lord and God 
of all, and really almighty ; with reference to 
knowledge, he is not the God of all ; for the Greeks 
know neither what he is, uor how he is Lord and 
Father and Creator, nor the rest of the ceconomy of 
truth, not having been instructed by the truth 
itself." Clement's conclusion is, that the Greek 
literature is to be studied ; but in order to be studied 
profitably, it must be considered in connexion with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the source from which it 
flowed. 



Clement begins the Sixth Book with stating, 
that in it and in the ' Seventh having described 
the life and conversation of the Gnostic, he 
shall proceed to show, that far from being liable 
to the charge of impiety, the Gnostic is the only 
pious worshipper of the Deity. In the Pseda- 
gogue he had set forth the early training and 
education of the Christian ; the manner of life 
which grows together with faith by instruction, 
and prepares the virtuous soul, in those who have 
arrived at manhood, for the reception of real know- 
ledge. The Greeks will learn from what he is 



' See L. 7. 
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about to deliver how impiously they themselves 
act in persecuting the true worshipper of God ; they 
will also find the solution of the difficulties which 
they and the barbarians raise respecting the advent 
of the Lord. — * There are two kinds of knowledge ; 
one common, scarcely deserving the name, conver- 
sant with the objects of sense ; the other conversant 
with the objects of the understanding, through the 
simple operation of the soul. Before, * however, he 
enters upon these subjects, he says that, ^^ having 
shown in the preceding book that the symbolical 
mode of instruction was used by the Greeks as 
well as by the Hebrew prophets, he shall proceed 
to show that the Greeks, not content with stealing 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, stole from each other. 
They ^ borrowed also the wonderful tales connected 
with their mythology from the Scriptures ; and the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls from the 
Egyptians." 

Clement* proceeds to show that the Greek 
philosophers worshipped the same God as the 



^ dccxxxvii. 1. 

* dccxxxvii. 19. This account of the Plagiarisms of the Greeks 
from each other deserves the attention of the scholar. 

' Clement gives some curious specimens of the miraculous 
stories current among the Greeks, dcclii. 29. and an account of 
the ceremonies of the Egyptians, and of the Sacred Books of 
Hermes, dcclvii. 

* dcclix. 23. Compare dcclxxii. 31. dcccxvii. 26. 



Christians, though erroneously and not according 
to knowledge. — " The Greeks knew God, after a 
heathen manner (iflviK&Je) ; the Jews knew him 
Judaically ; the Christians, in a new manner, 
spiritually. The Greeks and Jews were the old ; 
the ' Christians, the new or third race. ^ The law 
and the prophets were given to the Jews, and phi- 
losophy to the Greeks, to prepare them for the 
preaching of the gospel. — To those who were 
just according to the law, faith was wanting ; to 
those who were just according to philosophy, not 
only faith, but also the renunciation of idolatry. 
Christ, " therefore, descended into Hades to preach 
to those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, had lived, 
not indeed perfectly, but agreeably to the rule of 
life proposed to them, and to bring them to salva- 
tion." Clement * seems to think that this descent of 
Christ into Hades, for the purpose of saving the 
virtuous men who bad died before his appearance 
in the flesh, was necessary to the vindication of the 
Divine justice and goodness. 



ol k-aivbjg avTOf rpiVfi ylyci irf.^6fiiV0i, Spurriavo'i. DCCLXI. 4. 

The heathen appear to have applied the expreasion Tertium 

Genvt to Ihe Christians, as a term of reproach. See TertulHan 

3 Nationes, L. 1. cc, 7, S. 19. 

' dcclxii. 14. Compare dccxciv. 16. dcccxxv. 15. 

dcclxiii. 15, Compare L. 2. cccclii. Clement seems to dotibt 

whether Christ preached to both Jews and Gentiles; or whether he 

preached totheJcws,aDd the Apostles to the Gentiles, i 

' dcclxiy. 42. 
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" They," he * proceeds, ** are called philosophers 
with us who love the wisdom of the teacher and 
Creator of all things, that is, the knowledge of the 
Son of God ; but with the Greeks, they who dis- 
cuss questions about virtue. Philosophy then 
would be a collection of all the dogmas, not liable 
to objection, of each particular sect, accompanied 
by a corresponding life ; which, stolen from the 
grace bestowed from heaven on the barbarians, 
have been adorned by the Greeks with their elo- 
quence. For some they have stolen ; others they 
have misunderstood ; some they have delivered, 
moved by a Divine impulse, but have not perfectly 
worked out ; some by human conjecture and 
reasoning, in which also they err. They think 
that they have attained to the perfect truth ; we 
that they have attained to it only in part, for they 
know nothing but of this world." Clement then 
* inquires from whom the Greeks received this 
partial knowledge of the truth ? ' * Not from man ; 
or from the angels, for they possessed no organs 
whereby to communicate with man ; moreover, as 
they are created beings, they must themselves 
have been taught. Who then was their teacher? 
The First Begotten, the Counsellor of God, who 
foreknew all things. He is the teacher of all created 
beings ; he in various ways, from the foundation 

^ dcclxviii. 17. 

' dcclxix. 8. Compare dcclxxi. 35. 



aa inatructed man, and 1 
to perfection. ' If they, who, in any manner, 
have received the seeds of truth, have not culti- 
vated them, the fault lies with them, not with the 
teacher. — ^ Wisdom is the firm and sure knowledge 
and comprehenaion of thinga present, past, and 
future, delivered and revealed by the Son of God. 
If then contemplation (JiBnnpia) ia the end of the 
wise man, the contemplation of him who is only 
a lover of wisdom ° (^ikoaofoc opposed to aofog), 
desires Divine knowledge ; but does not attain to 
it, unleaa he receives by inatruction the prophetic 
voice, by which he understands the present, past, 
and the future, as it is, and has been, and 
will be." 

Clement * contends that St. Paul doea not posi- 
tively condemn philosophy, but merely says, " that 
he who aspires to the Gnostic sublimity, must not 
turn back to the Greek philosophy, which is ele- 
mentary and preparatory to the truth." He ' repeats 
what he had before said, " that philosophy was to 



^ dcolxx, 7- 

' dcclioci. 5. So dcclxviii. 1. nlv Si i 
BtiiAiv Tt Kal dvdpiinrivuiy trpayfidruit' Ka 

xdra, vat rd ^t'XXojTd. Compare also L, 
• So dccciii. 18. iif aVepiujroie ^iXoo-o^n 



' dccbtxi. 19. See Dcccxix. 25. Hebrews 
' dcclxicii. 25. 



a^iav, ifiirtlov yvuatv, 

UvTa, Kai rd Trapyj^ij- 
. cccxxxiii, 6. 



. 12. Colosa. ii 
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the Greeks what the law was to the Jews, a ^ay 
to righteousness or justification. The ^ Gnostic 
ought to be versed in every kind of learning; — ^ 
For though the principal end of man's creation is 
that he may know God, yet he cultivates the earthy 
and measures it, and studies philosophy^ that he 
may live, and live well, and meditate on those 
subjects which admit of demonstration. Some 

* afiirmed that the devil was the author of philo- 
sophy ; but whatever is useful or profitable to man, 
as philosophy is, must be regarded as coming from 
God. Philosophy was the peculiar testament of 
the Greeks, a step to the Christian philosophy. ' It 
is elementary and partial, the perfect knowledge 
being conversant with things beyond the world, 
the objects of the intellect, and even with things 
more spiritual, which eye had not seeriy nor ear 
heardy nor had it entered into tlie heart of man to 
conceive^ until our Teacher revealed the truth 
concerning them to us. — For we aflSrm that the 
Gnostic knows and comprehends all things, even 
those which pass our knowledge ; such were 

* James, Peter, John, Paul, and the other Apos- 
tles. — Knowledge is a peculiarity of the rational 
soul, exercised to the end that by means of know- 

^ dcclxxii. 33. See dcclxxxvi. 25. 
' See p. 115. Note 3. 

' dcclxxiv. 14. Compare dcclxxi. 23. dcclxxxi. 29. dccxcix. 
11. Dcccxxiii. 28. L. 7. Dcccxxxix. 30. 
* Compare L. 1. cccxxii. 19. 



ledge it may be inscribed upon the roll of immor- 
tality. Knowledge and impulse (opjui) are both 
powers of the soul. Impulse is a movement fol- 
lowing a particular assent ; for he who is impelled 
to any act, first receives the knowledge of it, and 
then, the impulse. Knowledge is a contemplation 
by the soul of one or more existing things ; perfect 
knowledge, of all." 

Clement ' proceeds to say that " the Gnostic is 
subject only to those appetites which are essential 
to the preservation of the body, hunger, thirst, and 
the like. But these appetites were not essential 
to the preservation of the body of the Saviour, 
which was held together by a holy power : he ate, 
not for the support of the body, but lest those who 
associated with him should think that he had not a 
real body. He was free from all passions (a-iraO!)^') ; 
he felt neither pleasure, nor pain. The Apostles 
were enabled by his teaching to overcome anger, 
and fear, and desire ; and felt not even those emo- 
tions which have a semblance of good, boldness, 
emulation, joy, remaining after his resurrection 
fixed in one unalterable habit of discipline. It may 
be said that these emotions, when regulated by 
reason, are good ; but they must not be felt by the 
perfect man. He ' requires not boldness, confi- 

' dcclxxv. 25. 

' Clenient assigns the reasons why the Gbostic requires not 
the several qualities here enumerated, dcclxxti. 3> 
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dence, anger, emulation, desire. His friendship is not 
of the ordinary cast ; he loves the Creator througii 
the medium of the creature. Like his Master, he is 
exempt from passion.'* But it may he ohjected, that 
the perfect man desires what is good, and that desire 
is a passion. Clement replies, "that this objection is 
founded on a mistaken notion of Divine love ; which 
is not a desire on the part of him who loves, but a 
possession of the object loved. The Gnostic by love 
has already attained to that in which he is to be ; 
he anticipates hope through knowledge ; he desires 
nothing, because he already possesses, as far as it 
is possible, the object of desire. — ^ Exemption from 
passion, not moderation of passion, is the charac- 
teristic of the Gnostic. — ^To have passions which 
require to be controlled, is not a state of purity. 
It is not fitting that the friend of God, whom God 
predestined before the foundation of the world to 
the highest adoption, should be subject to plea- 
sures or fears, and be occupied in restraining his 
passions. It may even be said, that as he is pre- 
destined through what he shall do and what he 
shall attain, so he, by predestination, possesses him 
whom he loves through him whom he knows. For 
he does not, like others, form uncertain con- 
jectures respecting the future, but receives that 
which is obscure to others through Gnostic faith. 

^ dcclxxvii. 15. • dcclxxviii. 5. 



The future is present to him through love ; he has 
beHeved iu God, who lies not, both through pro- 
phecy and through his advent ; and he possesses 
that which he has believed, and enjoys the pro- 
mise ; for He who has promised is truth. The 
' Gnostic needs not pray with the voice, but ooly 
in thought. Think and I will give, are the words 
of God to him." 



'" Knowledge is the object of the pursuit of the 
Gnostic ; he attends, therefore, to all things which 
will assist him in the attainment of that object. 
He renders all sciences subsidiary to his purpose ; 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, ' logic. 
He '' feels no childish dread of being led astray by 
the Greek philosophy ; he can distinguish in it 
what 18 false from what is true. The ^ heretics abuse 
but he uses it as an assistant in delivering 
accurately the truth, and guarding against subtle 
doctrines, which tend to the subversiou of the truth." 
After some further remarks on the use which may 
be made of the Greek philosophy iu preparing the 
Gentiles for the reception of the gospel, Clement 
"proceeds to answer a question proposed by certain 
heretics. " Whether Adam was created perfect or 

' dcclxxviii. 38. Compare oecxc. 34. ° dcclxxix. 42. 

' Clement enlarges on the utility of logic, ucci-xxxi. 7. 
io DCCLXxxv. 8. nccLxxxvi. 25. 
' dcclxxx. 18, Compate dcclxxxiv. 33. 
' dcclxxxi. 19. ' dcclxsxviii. 7. 
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imperfect? If imperfect, how happened it that the 
work of a perfect God was imperfect ? if perfect, 
how happened it that he fell ?" Clement's answer 
is, " that he was not created perfect, but fitted 
to receive virtue. God wishes us to be saved 
through ourselves. — ^We all are by nature fitted to 
attain to virtue ; one attends more, another less to 
instruction and discipline ; thus some attain unto 
perfect virtue; others make only a certain pro- 
gress ; while some, through neglect, though well 
qualified by nature, go backwards. — Not only the 
actions and thoughts, but the words also of the 
Gnostic are pure. — His is not the repentance com- 
mon to every believer, repentance for having 
sinned ; but the repentance which, understanding 
the nature of sin, persuades him to make it his 
* first aim to abstain from sinning ; and conse- 
quently he does not sin. ^ Some good things are 
eligible for themselves, others for the consequences 
to which they leaci. Knowledge is eligible on both 
accounts, being the most perfect good. The 
' Gnostic, united to God through love, prays in- 
cessantly to God in thought ; first, that his sins 
may be pardoned ; next that he may sin no more ; 
then that he may be able to do good, and to under- 
stand the whole creation and dispensation as con- 
ducted by the Lord, to the end that becoming pure 

1 Kara tov vporjyovfievoy Xdyov, DCCLXXXix. 8. 
* dcclxxxix. 20. * dccxci. 8. 



in heart through that knowledge (i-myvuiaiuio) which 
is through the Son of God, he may be initiated face 
to face into the blessed contemplation. — The righ- 
teousness of the Gnostic consists not in mere ab- 
stinence from evil actions ; he adds the doing of 
good and the knowledge of the reason for which 
he is to abstain from some actions and do others. 
^As a certain glorious radiance sat upon the coun- 
tenance of Moses in consequence of his righteous 
life and his frequent intercourse with God ; so a 
certain divine power of goodness, attaching itself 
to the righteous soul by inspection (iirtaKoirvv), by 
prophecy, by providential operation, makes an 
impression, as of an intelligent effulgence, like to 
the solar heat, a conspicuous seal of righteousness, 
a light united to the soul through inseparable love, 
at once bearing God and borne by him. Hence 
breaks forth in the Gnostic the likeness to the 
Saviour God, and he becomes perfect as far as It 
is possible for human nature, even as his Father 
which is in heaven." 

"^He who in the first instance moderates his 
passions, and thus gradually attains to an exemp- 
tion from passion, advancing to the well-doing 
(euTToiiav) of Gnostic perfection, is even here equal to 
an angel ; shining like the sun by his beneficence, 
he hastens on in righteous knowledge through the 



' d<^cxt;ii. 10. ' dcuxc 
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love of Grod to the holy manBion, like the Apostles ; 
who were not chosen to be Apostles ibt any special 
excellence of their nature, for Judas was of the 
number ; but were seen by Him, who foresees the 
end, to be fit to be chosen Apostles, as Matthias, 
who was not of the original number, proving him* 
self worthy to become an Apostle, was substituted 
in the place of Judas. They, therefore, who ex- 
ercise themselves in the commandments of the 
Lord, and live perfectly according to the Gospel, 
may even now be inscribed in the number of the 
Apostles." 

Clement proceeds to distinguish between the 
character and the reward of the Gnostic and of the 
common believer. " Knowledge," ^he says, ** i& 
superior to faith. Each has his appropriate place ; 
the Gnostic attains the highest ; the common be- 
liever only to an inferior station ; and even that he 
does not reach until he has been purified by dis- 
cipline from the sins contracted after baptistn. 
^With respect to the heathen, God gave them 
philosophy ; and the sun, moon, and stars, as ob- 
jects of worship, in order to preserve thein from 
falling into perfect atheism, or from worshipping 
stocks and stones. They, therefore, are worthy of 

^ dccxciv. 21. 

' dccxcv. 26. Clement alludes to Deut. iv. 19. following 
and misunderstanding the Septuagint translation. 
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condemnation, because they fell into idolatry, and 
did not proceed upwards from the worship of the 
stars to the worship of the Creator. Every action of 
the Gnostic is ' perfect ; of the common believer 
is of a middle nature, not being performed ac- 
cording to reason and knowledge; of the heathen, 
is sinful ; for an action must not only be right, but 
must be performed from a right motive, and di- 
rected to a right object. ^Tiie Gnostic has a good 
conscience, which maintainiug piety towards God, 
and justice towards man, keeps the soul pure 
with grave thoughts, and chaste words, and righ- 
teous actions. Thus the soul, receiving power 
from the Lord, practises to become God ; thinking 
nothing evil but ignorance and actions not agree- 
able to right reason : always giving God thanks 
for all things, by righteous hearing and divine 
reading, by search after truth, holy oblations, 
blessed prayer. Such a soul praising, singing 
hymns, blessing, is never separated from God. 
^ Each degree of holiness has its allotted reward; 
and the perfect inheritance is the lot of those who 

' dccKcvi. 4. KarvpObifia, perfectum ofEcium, rectum, opiiior, 
vocamus, quod Grseci Karopduijia, hoc autem commune KaOijuov 
vocant. Cicero de Offlciis, L. I.e. 3. lilud entm rectum est quod 
Karopfldj^a dicitur, contingitque sapienti soli. De Finibus, 
L. 4. c. Q. Compare dcccxviii. 12. L. 7. uccrLxii. 14. 

' dccxevii. 8. 

' Clement discovers an allusion to different degrees of re- 
ward in tJie different produce of the good seed in the parable. 
Matth. xiii. 8. nccxcvii, 30. 
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have attained unto the perfect man, according to 
the image (icar' hkovo) of the Lord ; for ^ the like* 
ness (o/Aouoaio) is not to be referred to the human 
form ; such a notion is atheistical ; ^ nor is it a 
likeness in virtue to the First Cause ; this is the 
impious exposition of those who think that the 
virtue of man and of the Omnipotent God is the 
same. It is sufficient for the disciple to be as his 
Master. He, therefore, who is appointed to the 
adoption and friendship of God, after the likeness 
of God, becomes a co-heir with the Lords and 
Gods, if, as the Lord has taught him, he is per- 
fected according to the Gospel." 

Clement^ goes on with his description of the 
Gnostic, and *says, incidentally, that **the evi- 
dences, that the Son of God is our Saviour, are the 
prophecies which preceded his appearance, the 
testimonies which accompanied his sensible genera- 
tion (his birth on earth which made him cognizable 
by the senses), and the powers which were an- 
nounced and openly displayed by him after his 
resurrection. Our evidence that the truth is with 



1 Compare dcccix. 5. 

' Compare L. 2. di. 23. L.7. dccclxxxvi. 18. 

' Having occasion to quote Rom. xi. 17, Clement enters into 
a discussion respecting different modes of grafting, and compares 
them to the different modes of Christian instruction, dccxcix. 37. 

* dccci. 17. He had previously divided evidence, trrifieioy 
into wporiyovfJievoy, <Tvyvwdp)(oyf iTrofxevoy* 
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us is, that it was taught by the Son of God him- 
self." Clement' then assigns reasons why Christ 
delivered the truths of the Gospel in parables. — 
" He meant to stimulate curiosity, and excite men 
to be earnest in discovering the word of salvation ; 
and to prevent those, who were not htted to receive 
knowledge, from erroneously interpreting what 
had been delivered by the Holy Spirit. — Thus the 
wliole ceconomy of the Gospel, the birth, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of Christ, served as 
a parable, being a stumbling-block to the Jews 
and foolishness to the Greeks, but the power and 
wisdom of God to those whose ears were opened to 
the truth. " As a specimen of the knowledge of the 
Gnostic, Clement" gives a mystical interpretation 
of the Decalogue. He then " goes on to say that 
"the Greek philosophers, though they named the 
name of God, knew Him not ; they attributed 
human affections to Him. The Gnostic alone 
possesses this knowledge. ^ There is a true philo- 
sophy, in contradistinction from other philosophies, 
and a true beauty, as distinguished from a coun- 
terfeit. — There are two forms of truth ; one relates 
to words, the other to things ; the Greek philoso- 
phers employ themselves about the beautj' of 



'- dccciii. 27. 

' dcccvii. 25. Ab the text now stands, Clement interprets 
eight only out of the ten commandments. See L. 7. i 
' dcccxvii, 26. ' dtccxviii. 22. 
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words ; we, the barbarians, about things. ^ Yet phi- 
losophy may be reasonably supposed to have been 
given by Divine Providence as a preparation for 
perfection through Christ, if it is not ashamed to 
advance to the truth through instruction in the 
knowledge of the barbarians. If the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and even our slightest move* 
ments noted, can we suppose that Providence 
takes no account of philosophy ? We must con- 
clude that the arts of life were not given without 
a divine power." * Clement describes the manner 
in which the philosopher may arrive at the truth. 
''They," * he adds, '* who deny that philosophy 
comes from God, go near to question his particular 
Providence. — At one glance he sees the whole and 
each part, though he produces many results through 
the instrumentality of man ; providence disposes, 
man co-operates. The * thoughts of virtuous men 
arise from a Divine inspiration, the soul being in a 
manner disposed, and the Divine will imparted to it, 
by the Divine ministers who are appointed to that 
particular office. — God especially imparts these 
impulses to those who are of a superior nature, and 
able to contribute to the benefit of the mass of 
mankind. — They who affirm that philosophy was 
given by the devil, make him more benevolent 
than Divine Providence to good men among the 

1 dcccxix. 25. ^ dcccxx. 8. 

^ dcccxxi. 19. dcccxxii. 26. * dcccxxiu 6. 
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Greeks. — It is his province to do evil ; if, therefore, 
philosophy makes men good, it cannot come from 
him, but from God, whose property it is to do 
good. The law was given to the Jews, philosophy 
to the Greeks, until the advent of Christ, who was 
to collect all men, Greeks and barbarians, into one 
peculiar righteous people, through the teaching of 
faith," Clement ' describes the manner in which 
the Gnostic is formed by Clirist, and in which he 
forms others. — " Whatever is beneficial in life is 
accomplished by God through his Son, who is 
consequently the Saviour of all men; but especially, 
as the Apostle says, of those who believe." 



" The * Gnostic constantly employs himself on 
these subjects, which are of the first importance ; 
if he touches the Greek philosophy, it is by way of 
relaxation. — It is desirable to know all things; 
but the mind, which is too feeble to attain to this 
universal knowledge, must select that which is best 
and most important." Clement then 'addresses 
the Greek philosophers, and asks them, "from 
whom they have learned the truth which they 
boast of possessing ? They will not answer, from 
God : from man then. But man is no trust- 
worthy teacher of that which relates to God . He 
who is weak and mortal is not competent to speak 
of Him who is self-existent and incorruptible ; or 
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the thing created of its Creator. He who is unable 
to say what is true respecting himself, is he more 
to be trusted when he speaks respecting God ? — 
They who are taught by God himself with diffi* 
culty attain to the notion of God, Divine grace 
assisting them to arrive at a qualified knowledge. — 
The Christian is the only heaven-taught wisdom : 
on it depend all the fountains of wisdom, which 
even aim at the truth. From the very foundation 
of the world numerous precursors announced the 
coming of the Lord as the teacher of men, fore- 
telling where, and how he should appear, and what 
would be the signs of his coming. The most 
eminent philosophers satisfied only their peculiar 
followers. But the gospel was not confined to 
Judea, as philosophy was to Greece ; it spread 
through the whole inhabited earth, converting 
Greeks and barbarians, and not few even of the 
philosophers, to the truth. If any magistrate sets 
himself in opposition to the Greek philosophy, it 
vanishes at once. But though from the very 
first preaching of the gospel, kings, and magis- 
trates, and the multitude have endeavoured to 
crush it, it flourishes the more ; it perishes not 
like human doctrine, nor fades away like a feeble 
gift. It is the gift of God, and therefore strong ; 
and cannot be crushed, for the prophets have 
foretold that it shall be persecuted unto the end." 
Clement concludes the Sixth Book by saying, 
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"that having made as it were a statue of the 
Gnostic, to exhibit tlie beauty and greatness of his 
moral character, he shall describe him as a con- 
templator of physical objects, when he comes to 
treat of the creation of the world '." 



Clement 'says, "that in the Seventh Book he 
shall show that the Gnostic, far from being an 
atheist, as the Greeks falsely called him, was the 
only true worshipper of God. This he shall show 
concisely, without producing testimonies from the 
prophetic writings. With the " Gnostic, the ser- 
vice of God is a continual employment of the soul 
about his Divine attributes, accompanied by con- 
stant love. There are two kinds of * service paid 
to men ; one emendatory, as the medical art of 
the body, philosophy of the aoul ; the other minis- 
terial, as that paid by children to parents, and 
subjects to rulers. In like manner in the Church 
the presbyters perform the emendatory, the dea- 
cons the ministerial office The angels minister 
in both these capacities to God in the dispensation 
connected with earthly things ; and the Gnostic 

■ See L. 7. Bcccr.xvir, 23. where Clement saya that he shall 
defer the consideration of doctrines to a more fitting time. 

' Compare Dec cLv, 1. sccclix. 32. Dcccixiv. 18. 

' dcccxxix. 44. 

' The Greek word is Btpaviia, which may mean the act of 
servings worshipping, or healing. 
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does the same, ministering to God, and exhibiting 
to men an emendatory contemplation, inasmuch 
as he is appointed to discipline them to their 
improvement ; for he alone is a pious worshipper 
of God, who serves him well and without reproach, 
in matters pertaining to men.- — ^ There are three 
effects of the Gnostic power : in the first place, he 
knows things (what they are) ; in the second, he 
performs what the Word or reason suggests; in 
the third, he can deliver secret truths in a manner 
worthy of God. How then can he be an atheist, 
who is persuaded that there is an Almighty God, 
and has learned the Divine mysteries from the 
only -begotten Son? An atheist is one, who does 
not think that there is a God ; a superstitious man 
is one, who fears dsemons, and deifies all things, 
wood and stone." 

" The ^ first step in faith is to know God ; and 
after acquiring confidence in the teaching of the 
Saviour, to think that to do nothing unjust, is suit- 
able to the knowledge of God. The best thing in 
earth is the most pious man ; the best in heaven is 
the angel, who standing in the nearer and purer 
place, partakes of an eternal and blessed life. But 
the nature of the Son, which is nearest to the only 
Almighty God, is the most perfect, most holy, 

^ Compare L. 2. ccccliii. 16. " dcccxxxi. 10. 



most powerful ((cupKuTaTij) , most kingly, mosf^ne- 
ficent." — After describing the universality of the 
providence of Christ, Clement ' proceeds — " All 
men are his : some, through knowledge, to which 
others have not yet attained ; some, as friends ; 
others, as faithful servants ; others, merely as 
servants : as teacher, he disciplines the Gnostic by 
mysteries ; the faithful, by good hopes ; the hard 
of heart, by correction through sensible operation. 
His providence extends to all ; ' he is the Saviour 
and Lord of all ; the Saviour of those who believe, 
because they are willing to know hira ; the Lord 
of the disobedient, until, being enabled to confess 
him, they obtain, through him, their peculiar and 
suitable benefit.—* Drawn on by the Holy Spirit, 
the virtuous are domiciled in the first mansion, and 
the rest in order, until they come to the last; but 
they who are bad through weakness, involved in a 
bad habit by unjust insatiableness, neither con- 
trolling nor controlled, are driven about by passions, 
and fall to the ground. — ^ Christ, neglecting none, 
gave the commandments to the Jews, philosophy 



' dccexxsi. 33. 

' dcccxxKiv. 5. See L. 5, dclxvu. 0. ncixix. 30. L. 6. 
Dccxciv. 7- L. 7. Dcccxxxv. 24. DCccLiv. 26, Clement sup- 
poses tlmt there is a gradation of beings from Christ down to 
man, and even among men ; each class subject to those above 
and ruling over those below it, and each haying its appropriate 
abode or mansion. 

' deccxxxiv. 35. 
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to the Greeks, shutting up unbelief till his coming; 
whence every one who does not believe is without 
excuse ; for he leads them by a different process of 
improvement to the perfection which is through 
faith. — ^ All things are appointed by the Lord of 
all for the salvation of all, both in general, and in 
particular. — Whatever is virtuous changes to a 
better state, having the choice of knowledge as the 
cause of its peculiar change ; which choice the 
soul has in its own power. But necessary dis- 
cipline, by the goodness of the great over-seeing 
Judge, through the proximate angels, through 
various previous judgments, through the final 
judgment, compels even those who have entirely 
despaired to repent." 

Clement ^ proceeds to describe the gradual ad- 
vancement of the Gnostic towards perfect happi- 
ness. '' His perfection consists in holding inter- 
course with God through the great High-Priest, 
and in being as like unto the Lord as he can 
be, in the whole worship of God which tends to 
the salvation of men, through the exercise of be- 
nevolence, through sacred ministrations, through 
teaching, through good works. The Gnostic' 
offers no sacrifice to God, who gives all things to 



* dcccxxxv. 7. 

* dcccxxxv. 22. 37. Compare dccclviii. 30. 
' dcccxxxvi. 25. 



all, and needs nothing. His ' object i 
first himself, then his neighbours, as good as pos- 
sible. The 'soul of a righteous man most nearly 
approaches to the divine image and to a likeness 
to God ; in it, through its obedience to the com- 
mandments, the Ruler of mortals and immortals, 
the king and parent of the good, takes up his 
abode, being truly a law, and decree, and eternal 
reason, and one and the same Saviour to each in 
particular and to all collectively." Clement then 
^describes the knowledge of the Gnostic, and his 
moral character and conduct in life. " 'The Greek 
philosophy purifies and prepares the soul for the 
reception of faith, on which truth raises the super- 
structure of knowledge. He is the true Athlete 
who is crowned for the true victory, the victory 
over all his passions, in the great stadium, the 
beautiful world ; for * the Almighty God institutes 
the contest ; the only begotten Son of God dis- 
tributes the rewards ; the angels and gods are the 
spectators ; and the contest (ro wayKpartov) is not 



' dcccxxxvji. 14. ' dcccxxxvii. 29. ' dcccxxxviii. 8. 

' dcucxxxix. 30. 

' Compare C. i-xxvii. 27. Tertullian ad Martyres, c. 3. 
Eonum agonem subituri estia, in quo Agonothetes Dens vivus 
eat: xystarches Spiritaa Sanctus ; corona Eetemitas : brabium 
Angelicse sub Btan lice polilia incoelis, gloria in sscula sieculoTiini. 
Itaque epistatcs vester Christus Jesus. In tbe Tract Quis 
Dives Salvetur? we find yvjiyaimj fiev rji Adyjj, ayuiityOir^ li 
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against flesh and blood, but against the spiritual 
powers of passions working through the flesh." 

" The Greeks ^ represented their gods under 
human forms^ and subject to human passions. 
Inferring the character of their gods from their 
own, they could not fail to form unworthy notions 
of the Deity. The Gnostic, on the contrary, being 
at once pious and free from superstition, forms 
grand and honourable conceptions of God, and 
makes him the author of all good, but of nothing 
evil, being persuaded that he alone is God. The 
Greeks are the real atheists, because they assimi^ 
late the Deity to the basest of mortals." Clenient * 
insists on the absurdity of limiting to a spot Him 
who cannot be comprehended in space ; and of 
confining in temples made by hands Him who em- 
braces all things. He ^ ridicules idolatry, as in- 
volving the foolish supposition that God is subject 
to the wants and passions of man. 

" God* cannot need any thing from man ; he can- 
not require sacrifices, as man requires food, through 
hunger. The Gnostic ^ honours God with prayer, 
considering it, when united with righteousness, 
the best and holiest sacrifice. The altar of Chris- 
tians here on earth is the congregation of believers 

* dcccxli. 1. * dcccxlv. 6. ' dcccxlv. 39. 

* dcccxlvi. 28. * dcccxlviii. 15. 



intent on prayer, liaving one voice and one mind. 
The sacrifice of the Church is prayer breatlied 
forth from holy souls, the sacrifice and the whole 
soul being simultaneously laid open to God. — The 
really holy altar is the righteous soul. As the 
Gnostic always imitates God, he endeavours to 
reduce his wants within the narrowest possible 
limits ; ' he cannot live without food, but he takes 
the simplest, and abstains from flesh." 

Proceeding with the description of the Gnostic, 
Clement ^says, "that he does not pray only in 
certain places and at stated times, but makes his 
whole life a continued act of prayer. He knows 
that he is living always in the presence of God ; 
and whatever the occupation in which he is en- 
gaged, whether he is tilling the ground, or sailing 
on the sea, he sings and gives thanks to God ; 
He 'frequents not the theatre; he strives not to 
gratify his senses ; he never makes pleasure the 
end of his actions ; he seldom attends festive meet- 
ings. He is persuaded that God knows and hears 
all things, not merely the voice, but the very 
thoughts and desires. * His prayers and wishes 
correspond with his noble and elevated notions of 



' Compare dccclxxir. 21. Sio rai i<76Ui, koI jt/i-ei, 
V jtpBJiyovfiivbis, dWix arayKatias. DCCCLXXVIII. I2> 
' dcccli. 21. Compare ecccliv, 18. dcccivt. 3, 
' dccclii. 12, 25. Compare Dcccivi. 14, 22. 
* dcccliii. 24. dccclvi. 12. 
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the Deity ; he knows what is really good, and what 
he should ask, and when, and how. ^ Prayer in 
him is intercourse with God ; God hears him 
even though he opens not his lips* ^ He always 
obtains that for which he prays. God knows him 
to be worthy to obtain it, and he never prays amiss. 
After the example of Christ, he gives thanks for 
those in whom his ministry is accomplished, and 
prays that as many as possible may come to the 
knowledge of the truth. His confidence that he 
shall obtain that for which he asks, constitutes in 
itself a species of prayer. ^ He seeks not even for 
the necessaries of life, being persuaded that God 
will bestow upon the good whatever is expedient 
for them, even though they pray not for it. He 
prays for perfect love ; he prays that he may grow 
aqd abide in contemplation ; he prays that he may 
never fall away from virtue, himself at the same 
time striving to be blameless. * He rejoices in 
present good ; and in promised good as if it were 
already present. At the same time that he prays, 
he himself labours after perfection. ^ For he who 
holds intercourse with God must have a pure and 
spotless soul ; or, at least, must have made some 



1 dcccliv. 3. Compare dccclxxv. 48. dccclxxix. 23. In 
DCCCLXxix. 39, Clement says that prayer is with the Gnostic a 
continuaL thatiksgiving. 

' dccclv. 5. ' dccclviii. 34. * dccclix. 34. 

* dccclx. 37. 



progress towards knowledge, and must long for it, 
and must tear himself away from the works of 
wickedness. He will pray in company only with 
good men ; for it is dangerous to be mixed up 
with the sins of others. He will pray in company 
with new believers on those points on which it will 
be necessary to act in union with them. His 
whole life is a holy festival (jravnyupie) his sacri- 
fices are prayers, and praises, and reading of the 
Scriptures before meals ; psalms and hymns during 
meals and before he retires to rest ; prayers again 
during the night. Thus he unites himself to the 
'heavenly choir by continual remembrance (of 
God), appointed to the post of continual contem- 
plation. To these sacrifices he adds that of im- 
parting both money and instruction to those in 
need. The Gnostic, * persuaded that God is every 
where, and consequently ashamed not to speak 
the truth, and knowing that to speak falsely is 
unworthy of him, ia satisfied with the divine con- 
sciousness and his own; he never speaks falsely, 
or does any act contrary to his engagements. He 
neither ^ takes an oath when required; nor denies 
(that he is a Christian) lest he should be guilty of 



' So xopuD fjvuj 

DCCCLXXIS. ! 

' dccclxii. 25. 

' Clement had before said that the life of the Gnoatic is 
oath. ov)(i Ei Ifiwituic kuI t;uOujpi(TfifJ'(>ic optoi' cli'ai ruir^i i 
liiuy. DCCCLXI, 24. 
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a falsehood, even though he should die iu tor- 
ments." 

'^ ^ One office of the Gnostic is, in imitation of his 
Master, to instruct men in the way of salvation » 
He^ may be truly called a living image of the 
Lord, not from any likeness of form, but firom 
similarity of power and preaching. Whatever is 
in his mind, that he speaks ; unless, perhaps, like 
the physician who deceives his patients in order to 
promote their restoration to health, he sometimes 
' accommodates himself to the opinions of his 
hearers for their good. But he has recourse to this 
insincere dealing only for the beneBt of his neigh- 
bour ; he scorns to avoid personal danger by any 
subterfuge ; he freely gives himself for the Church 
and for his disciples, whom he has begotten iu 
the faith ; as an example to those who are capable 
of receiving the highest dispensation of their in- 
structor, in order to prove the truth of that which 
he delivers, and practically to display his love to 
the Lord, the lover both of man and God (^Xav- 
Opwirov KOI ^iXoOlov). — He alone bears perpetual 
testimony to the truth in word and deed." 



1 dccclxii. 33. See pp. 138. 204. 
' dccclxiii. 5, 

' Clement says that St. Paul practised such an accommoda- 
tion when he circumcised Timothy, dccclxiii. 13. See L. 6. 

DCCCII. 21. 

9 



Having thus shown that the charge of atheism 
cannot be justly urged against the Gnostic, 
Clement ' proceeds to distinguish between faith, 
wisdom, and knowledge. ^ The progress is from 
faith to knowledge ; from knowledge to love ; 
from love to the inheritance ; this progress is mi- 
nutely described. "^ In the end the Gnostic is 
enabled to contemplate God face to face. * The 
first saving change is from heathenism to faith; 
the second from faith to knowledge, which being 
perfected in love, renders that which knows the 
friend of that which is known : thus the Gnostic 
becomes like to the angels. He ^ attains to an 
exquisite taste of the will of God ; not giving his 
ears, but his mind to the things signified by words, 
through which he arrives at the essence of the things 
themselves. Thus he understands the precepts of 
the Decalogue in a manner peculiar to himself. 
He never prefers that which is agreeable to that 
which is beneficial. ^ He is unmoved by disease, 
by accident, by death itself. — He bears no malice, 
and cherishes no unfriendly feeling, ' He alike 
despises earthly pleasure and earthly pain. ' The 
soul of the Gnostic, adorned with perfect virtue, is 
an earthly image of Divine power ; it becomes the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, when it acquires a 

' dccclxiv. 25 ' dccclxv. 5. ' dccclxv. 34. 

' dccclxvi. 3. " (IccDlxvii. 'dl . ' dccdsviii. 22. 

' docclxix, 20. ' dccclxx. 3. 
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disposition agreeing through the whole of life with 
the gospel. The Gnostic is superior to every fear 
and every terror ; not only to death, but to poverty, 
and disease, and disgrace, and the like ; oncon- 
quered by pleasure, and Lord of all irrational 
desires. — * His courage is not of an irrational 
character : he duly appreciates the danger which, 
he is called to encounter, and obeys the call 
through love towards God, having no other object 
than to please God. — ^ He is fearless^ trusting ia 
the Lord, just, temperate. * Being a lover of the 
one true God, he becomes a perfect man^ the 
friend of God, and is placed in the rank of Son. — 
His soul being wholly spiritual, proceeding to- 
wards that which is akin to it in the spiritual- 
Church, abides in the rest of God." Clement* 
goes on to say, "that the Gnostic accurately 
fulfils all the duties which he owes to his fellow-, 
creatures. The * principle of action in him is 
love; not fear, which is only the foundation, and 
as it were preparatory to perfection. He^ is so 
fully convinced of the reality of things future and 
unseen, that he deems them more present to hina 
than the visible things at his feet." 

1 dccclxxi. 9, 31. '' dccclxxii. 6. 

* dccclxxii. 38. * dccclxxiii. 8. 

* dccclxxxiv. 5. Compare dccclxxix. 33, where Clement 
says, that fear produces ahstinence from evil ; love, the practice 
of good. 

* dccclxxvii. 5. 



' The Gnostic ' readily forgives injuries. He does 
not pray that he may possess abundance in order 
that he may be enabled to give to his neighbours in 
want, but that the abundance may be given directly 
to them. He knows that poverty and disease are 
designed to discipline and improve the sufferer ; he 
prays that these evils may be mitigated to others ; 
and he does good, not through vain-glory, but be- 
cause he is a Gnostic, making himself the instru- 
ment of the goodness of God. — ' Leaving every ob- 
stacle behind, and lookingdown on the matterwhich 
draws him aside, he cleaves the heavens through 
knowledge, and passing through spiritual essences, 
and every power and dominion, he reaches the 
highest thrones, tending to that only which he only 
knows. Blending the serpent with the dove, he 
lives perfectly and with a good conscience, mingling 
faith with hope in the expectation of the future.'" 

Clement, having concluded his description of 
the Gnostic character, ' proceeds to confirm what 
he has said by quotations from Scripture. He 
refers to 1 Cor. vi. 1, from which he concludes 
that the Gnostic is not allowed to seek redress, 
even by prayer, for injuries done him. * The 

d 1 XA 15. ' dceclxxxii. 17. 

d I XX i. 17. Clement gives an inteqiretatiou of the 

! a wlu h affords a fair spetimt'ti of his mode of interpreting 
npu 

d Ixxx i. -IS. 
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Jews and philosophers appear to have urged as an 
argument against Christianity, the diversity of 
opinions prevailing among Christians, and the 
variety of sects into which they were divided. 
Clement answers first, ^^ that the ai^ument was 
equally valid against Judaism and philosophy, 
since the Jews and philosophers were also divided 
into sects ; secondly, that the existence of heresies 
was necessary to the accomplishment of our 
Saviour's prediction, who foretold that tares would 
be sown among the wheat ; thirdly, heresies prove 
the faith of Christians. Physicians embrace 
difierent tibeories of medicine ; but would it not 
be absurd on that account to reject medical assist- 
ance in sickness ? No less absurd is it in a heathen, 
who is labouring under a disease of the soul, to 
urge the sects existing among Christians, as a 
reason for not seeking in Christianity the cure of 
his malady. ^ The only effect produced upon us 
by the existence of heresies, should be that of 
putting us on our guard, and rendering us more 
earnest and diligent in the search of the truth. 
The labour may be severe ; but it will be more than 
compensated by the pleasure of the discovery. 
We are like a traveller, to whom various roads 
present themselves ; he will not abandon his 
journey, because some of those roads may lead 
him into danger ; but he will take care to select 

^ dccclxxxvii. 46. 
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-' It is our duty to examine 1 
Scriptures, and to discover wherein the heretics 
have erred. For the true rule of faith and life is 
to be found only in the Scripture, which the 
heretics pervert^ in order to make it agree with 
their preconceived notions. ^The voice of the Lord, 
speaking in Scripture, is the only true demonstra- 
tion : they who have merely tasted the Scriptures 
are faithful ; but the Gnostic, who has advanced 
farther, is an accurate index of the truth. — The here- 
tics, it is true, appeal to the prophetic writings ; but 
they mutilate and garble them, and in interpreting 
them, adhere servilely to the letter, neglecting the 
context. Whatever is ambiguous they studiously 
select, and wrest to their own purpose, * setting 
their own authority above that of the Apostles." 
Clement proceeds to instruct his readers how to 
escape the artifices of the heretics. " There are," 
^ he says, "three states of the soul, ignorance, 
opinion * (oifiwic), knowledge. Ignorance is the 
state of the Gentiles ; opinion that of the heretics ; 
knowledge that of the true Church. The Gentiles 
live in pleasure; the heretics in contention; the 
Church in joy (\apov) ; the Gnostic in gladness 
{^(ppoaiiviiv) . There are two causes of transgres- 
sion — ' ignorance and weakness ; inability to dis- 

' dcccJKXXviii. 36. - dcccxc. 11. ' dcccxci. 9. 

' dcccxcii. 14. ' dcccxciv. 12. 

' See dccclxxxvii. 45. dccclxxxix. 18. dcccxciii. 3. 
' dcccxciv. 39. I read ayvota, not svoia, 
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cern what is right, and inability to perform it when 
discerned. To these two causes there are two 
corresponding corrections: knowledge and clear 
demonstration by testimonies of Scripture, and 
rational discipline through faith and fear. Both 
grow up together into perfect love ; for the end of 
the Gnostic here is twofold ; in some, contempla- 
tion with knowledge; in some, practice. *The 
life of the Gnostic may be defined, actions and 
words corresponding to the tradition of the Lord." 

Proceeding in his remarks on the heretics, Cle- 
ment ^alleges in proof of the falsehood of their 
opinions their late appearance in the Church. 
He seems to assign the reign of Hadrian as the 
date of the rise of heresy ; but the passage ^, as 
it at present stands, is contradictory, not only to 
the generally received account, but to itself. He 
then * applies the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts in the Levitical law to the Jews and heretics. 
'* Those which divide the hoof and ruminate, repre- 
sent the Gnostic Christian ; those which ruminate 
but do not divide the hoof, the Jew ; those which 
divide the hoof, but do not ruminate, the heretic. 
Those which neither divide the hoof nor ruminate, 
are altogether ^ unclean." Clement closes the 

^ dcccxcvi. 27. * dcccxcviii. 1. 

* See Pearson Vind. Ignat. P. 2. c. 7. 

* dcd. 18. Compare Irenseus. L. 5. c. 8. 

* Representing the Heithen. See L. 6. dccxcv. 40. 



seventh book witli a short description of the style 
and object of tbe Stromata. 



Photius ' remarked that the eighth book of the 
Stromata neither agreed in title nor in subject with 
the other seven. In some manuscripts he found in 
the place of the eighth book that which is now ex- 
tant under the title, Wt o ao>t6^tvoQ n-Aovirioc; in other 
manuscripts he found a book, commencing as that 
now extant commences, with the words, oXX' oOSt oi 
TfaXmraToi rwv 1j11kaa64.11 v. He remarked also that the 
Stromata contained some unsound positions. Hein- 
sius, understanding this remark, notof the Stromata 
in general, but of the eighth book, and finding no 
vestige of such opinions in that which we now 
have, concluded that the original book was lost, 
and that the present book formed part of the 
Hypotoposes. It is in fact a treatise on logic ; but 
^ as the Gnostic was required to search, not merely 
the Scriptures, but also the common notions (rdc 
evvotdc Toc Koivoe) in order that he might attain to 
the knowledge which was his ultimate object j and 
as the gift of knowledge was promised to him from 
God, in case he conducted the search rightly and 
_ in a proper spirit, a treatise on logic appears to 
B be no unsuitable part of a work designed for his 
H instruction ^. 



Cod. cxi. ' dcdxiv. 15. 30. 

Tlie concliitling words of the seventh book aeem to imply 
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Having described the spirit in which our in- 
quiries after truth should be conducted, Clement 
'says, ^^that we must in the first place clearly 
define the word which is to form the subject of 
discussion." He * then distinguishes between proof 
(cvSei^ic) and syllogism. *^ In the latter it is suffi- 
cient that the conclusion should be correctly drawn 
from the premises ; in the former that the premises 
should also be true. ' Certain principles, them- 
selves incapable of demonstration, but command- 
ing immediate assent, are the fountain of all de- 
monstrations. The essence of demonstration con- 
sists in obtaining assent to that, to which assent has 
not yet been given, through that to which assent 
has been given." Clement* distinguishes also 
between demonstration and analysis ; the process 
in the latter being that in the former inverted. 
*^ In order to demonstrate correctly, our first care 
must be that our premises are sound ; our second 
that our conclusion is correctly drawn from them.'* 

" ^ Every inquiry supposes certain previous know- 
ledge. Sometimes we know the substance, but 

that Clement was about to take up a new subject ; koI ^^ /Aera 
TOP Ef^dofwy TOVTOv fifuv ^TpiajJLaTia tUv k^fjg aw* dWriQ dp'^iiQ 
voiriffSfieda tov Xoyov. 

1 dcdxiv. 40. Omnis enim, quae a ratione suscipitur de aliquS 
re, institutio debet a definitione proficisci, ut intelligatur quid sit 
id, dequo dispute tur. Cicero de Officiis, L. 1. c. 2. 

' dcdxvi. 22. » dcdxvii. 18. 

* dcdxyiii. 2. * dcdxix. 1. 



are ignorant of its operations and affections ; some- 
times we Itnow tfie operations and affections, but 
know not the substance ; sometimes we know both." 
The ' first case he illustrates by the question, 
" Whetlier that which is conceived in the womb is 
an animal or not?" the ^second by tlie question, 
"In what part of the body the presiding or ruling 
faculty of the soul is seated V 

Haying made some observations on the eiroj^n -of 
the Pyrrhoulans, Clement^ says, " that, as it is 
necessary to ascertain whether a thing is, what it 
is, and wherefore it is ; * induction (iiraywyi)) shows 
that it is ; division {Btalptaii;) what it is ; demon- 
stration (niroSti&c) that it is, what it is, and where- 
fore it is. There are four causes, material, moving, 
formal, final. We first take the genus, and then 
divide it into Bpecies or forms, and thus obtain a 
definition, e.g. of man. We take the genus, ani- 
mal, which we divide into the species, mortal and 
immortal ; we divide mortal into terrestrial and 
aquatic ; we divide terrestrial into pedestrian 
(TTt^ov) and winged ; we divide pedestrian into 
rational and irrational. Man, therefore, is de- 



' dcdsix. 22. See the Eclogie ex ProphetEirum Scripturia L. 
wbeie the question respecting the foetus is decided in the affir- 
mative. 

' dcdxxiii. 5, ' dcdxxiv. 22. 

' dcdxxiv. 40 
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fined a mortal, terrestrial, pedestrian, rational ani- 
mal. Thus division and definition, in logic, an- 
swer to analysis and synthesis in geometry. We ^ 
cannot know any thing, unless we are able to de- 
fine it." 

** With respect to speech, we have ^ the thing, the 
conception, and the name. Grammar is conver- 
sant with names, and reduces them to the twenty- 
four general elements or letters. Philosophy is 
conversant with conceptions and things, which it 
reduces under the ten categories. There are four 
causes ; ' primary, efficient, co-operative, sine qua 
non. Thus with respect to the instruction of a 
child, the parent is the primary, the teacher the 
efficient, the genius of the child the co-operative, 
time the cause sine qua non. Some affirmed that 
causes are to be reckoned among things corporeal, 
others among things incorporeal ; e. g. the former 
said that the knife was the cause of the thing being 
cut ; the latter that the * operation of cutting was 
the cause." After some further remarks on causes 



' dcdxxvi. 28. 

' dcdxxvii. 38. ra vTcoKelfjieya, rd voiffiaTa, rd dvo/xara. The 
name is the symbol of the conception in the first instance, then 
of the thing ; the conception is the likeness or express image 
(IjcrvTTfci/ia) of the thing. 

' dcdxxix. 23. TrpoKarapKTiKd, ovviKTiKd, avyepyd, rd iv ovk 
dvev. 



* dcdxxx. 4. Tfiv rojJLfly, eyipyeiav ovaay. 
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L terminates abruptly ; 



evidently im- 



perfect. 



We proceed to the treatise entitled n'c o aulontvov 
TrXoiiaiof, wliich Clement commences by saying that 
it is not his intention to flatter the rich, but to sug- 
gest to them such advice as will assist them in their 
progress to salvation. "Some," he 'says, "alarmed 
at our Saviour's declaration, that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rick man to enter into the kingdovi of heaven, have 
despaired of attaining to salvation, and abandoned 
themselves entirely to worldly pleasures, foi^etting" 
that what is impossible with vian is possible with God. 
^ Such persona must be encouraged by the assur- 
ance that, if they keep the commandments, and 
submit to the preparatory discipline, they will not 
be excluded from the kingdom of heaven."' 



Clement then proceeds to comment on the ^ pas- 
sage in St. Mark's Gospel, in which our Saviour's 
conversation with the rich man is recorded. The 
inquiry of the rich man was, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ? Clement's comment is, that 
" * the first step towards eternal life is to know God : 
the second to know the greatness of the Saviour, 
and the newness of the grace given by him. The 



' dcdxxxvi. 2 
' X. 17. &c. 



' dcdxxxvi. 411. 
' dcdxxxix, 25. 
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law was given through Moses ; but graces and truth 
were through Jesus Christ. If the law could give 
eternal life, Christ came on earth and suffered in 
vain. The rich man in the Gospel had kept the 
law ; but he wanted one thing— that disposition 
which alone could enable him to pay an unreserved 
obedience to the will of Christ. Not that ^ Chris- 
tians are required to reduce themselves to poverty, 
in order to obtain eternal life ; but to subdue all 
anxiety respecting wealth, and to extricate them- 
selves from the cares of life. ^ It is easier to part 
with wealth than to subdue our passions and de- 
sires ; and an indigent man can scarcely fix his 
thoughts stedfastly on heavenly things, on account 
of the necessity under which he is placed of pro- 
viding the means of daily subsistence. Moreover, 
if the Gospel required men to renounce their 
worldly possessions, it would be impossible for 
them to fulfil our Saviour's injunctions to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, &c. ; and the precepts 
of the Gospel would be found at variance with each 
other. ^ The poverty which Christ pronounces 
blessed, is poverty of spirit. Riches are an instru- 
ment either of good or evil, according to the use 
which is made of them. Our endeavour must, 
therefore, be to acquire that disposition of mind 
which will apply them to good purposes. We 

* dcdxli. 20. * dcdxlii. 8. ' dcdxHv. 23. 
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mnst learn so to employ wealth that we may attain 
to life eternal. ' The rich man, who will be saved, 
must first love God with all his heart ; and next 
his neighbour as himself. The Samaritan who 
took compassion of the wounded traveller, was his 
neighbour ; in like manner Christ, who shed hia 
blood for our sins, ia our neighbour, whom we ought 
to love ; and our love towards him must be mani- 
fested by obeying his commands and by honouring 
those who believe in him. ^ We must not be too 
nice ia weighing the worthiness of those on whom 
we confer our benefits ; it is better that they should 
fall on some unworthy persons, than that one worthy 
man should be unrelieved." 

*A11 believers are to be deemed our neigh- 
bours; but among believers there are some more 
especially chosen, whom the Word calls the light of 
the world and salt of the earth. They are the seed, 
the image and likeness of God ; for their sake all 
things, visible and invisible, were created ; which 
will be preserved so long as they remain ; but will 
be dissolved when they are gathered to the Father." 
Clement then enforces the duty of loving our 
neighbour from the consideration of Christ's love 
towards us; and * concludes with a narrative re- 



' dcdli. 8. ' dcdiiv. 9. ' dcdlv. 27. 

' dodlviii. 44. Eusebiua has copied this narrative into his 
Ecclesiastical History. L. 3. c. 23. 
Q 2 
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specting St. John and a young man of Ephesas, 
the object of which is to illustrate the eflScacy of 
repentance. 

This treatise bears the appearance of a homily. 
The style is very different from that of Clement's 
acknowledged works ; a circumstance which tends 
to throw some doubt upon its genuineness. But 
Eusebius expressly ascribes it to Clement; and 
I find in it many ^ words applied in a peculiar 
manner^ similar to that in which they are applied 
by him, 

* Thus fjLVffrayfayiiv, DCDXXXVii. 5. Compare S. L. 4. 
Dcxxxvii. 28. L. 5. Dcxciii. 18. 

e^ofAoiiaaig used with reference to the resemblance of the true 
Christian to God. dcdxxxix. 36. 

aTciOeia used to express the exemption of the true Christian 
from passion, dcdxlvii. 16. Compare S. L. 6. dccxcii. 32, 
rdv cJcXcJcroiv iKXeKrorepot, dcdlv. 30. Compare S. L. 6, 
Dccxciii. 21. ciicciiv Kai ofiolwaiQ Qeov used with reference to the 
perfect Christian, dcdlv. 39. 

Compare dcdlviii. 13. with S. L. 4. dcv. 43. with reference 
to the interpretation of the word ivr/^tjcoc. Matt. v. 14. There 
seems to be a reference to Clement's work vspl dpxH^y* dcdl. 41. 



CHAPTER V. 

The object of Clement in composing the Stro- 
mata, was to describe the Gnostic or perfect 
Christian, in order at once to furnish the be- 
liever with a model for his imitation, and to 
' prevent him from being led astray by the repre- 
sentations of the Valentinians, and other Gnostic 
sects. Before, however, we proceed to consider 
his description of the Gnostic, it will be necessary 
brieily to review his opinions respecting the nature 
and condition of man. We find in his writings 
numerous references to Gen. i. 26, where it is said, 
" that God formed man in his image, and after his 
likeness (icar' uKova rififTipav Kai KaO' ofiotatatv in the 
Septuagint versionj. ^ Man receives the image at 



» S. L. 7. Dcccxcv. 33. L. 3. olxii. SI. 

' V 7"-p itiX •'"'■"e Tivcc rwv ii/uripiov, to iiiv kot (ii:oi'a tiiOiiac 
KciTa T^v •yei'Effti' tiXij^eVoi roi" avflpiuTToi-' to KnO' vfioiaiaiy Si, 
vimpov Kara t^v TcXciioirtv fiiXKuy iTroKafi^avctv iiiSi)(oVTai ; 
S. L. 2.ccccxcix,21. So againP. L. c. 12. ctvi. 25. Tloiijaui/iei' 
&y8paijrov kut' Ekdva ica't i;ad' ufioiwaiv q/iuv. Kai Si) yiyoptv 
o XpiarAc TOUTU irXijpis, Strip iipiiKtv 6 Qtde* 6 Si aWos avOpiinrot 
Kara fiovriv vaiiTai Trfr uK6va. He had before described Christ 
OS ifo fiofoy dktjdtyoy, dyaduv, SUaioy, icar iiaiva Kai oftuiuiaiv 
Tov irarpde viijy 'hiaouy. c. II. CLV. 33. See S. L. 4, dlxxvi. 
35. Dxcii. 23. L. 6. DccLxx. 36. In dcclxxxtui. 31, Cle- 
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his birth ; he acquires the ' likeness gradually, as 
he draws nearer to Christian perfection. Christ 
alone, the man exempt from passions and affec- 
tions, is at once in the image and after the likeness. ^^ 
Clement, however, does not always accurately ob- 
serve these distinctions. He ', on one occasion, says 

ment quotes the Book of Wisdom, v. 23. oti 6 Qeog tKTitnv tov 
dydpiOTTOv eirl d(j>Oapal^ Kal eixdva rfJQ i^iag ihdrrjTOQ (1. cu^ioriy- 
Tog) ifrolrjaev ahrdv. In L. 5. DCLXii. 19, Clement quotes a 
saying of Eurysus or Eurytus, the Pythagorean, that the De- 
miurge had used himself as a pattern in the creation of man. 
Among the fragments is one mxxii. 9. in which a distinction 
appears to be made between the man Iv b^jLOi^yLari^ who is in- 
visible ; and the man, who is his image and visible. I say ap- 
pears ; for the passage is corrupt. Compare S. L. 6. dcclxxvi. 28. 

* Koi rj jjLfy reXela KXrjpoyonia rS»y elg uv^pa riXeioy dtf^iKvov- 
fiiyuty KQT EiKoya roii Kvplov. // de ofioltoatg, ov^ tS^g Tiyeg, fi Kara 
TO axfffJLa TO dyOputweioy* — ov^e firjy if Kar aperi^v, fi Trpog ro 
wpfSSroy a^irioy — KaO* ofwiuKrty ovy tov Geov o iig vlodetrlay Kal <i>i\iay 
TOV Oeov KaTaTayeig, Kara Ttjy avyKXripoyofiiay T&y Kvpiwy Kaideiav 
yiyyeTai, cdv, Kadutg avTog i^ida^ey 6 Kvpioc, *cara to ivayyiXiov 
TeXeitad^. S. L. 6. Dccxcviii. 1. But dcccix. 4. we find fjiri 
TL ovy elKOTutg Kar ehoya (not KaB* ofioiiaaiy) Qeov yeyoyivai 
6 &ydp(aTrog cipijrat, ov Kard Tffg KaTaffKevfjg to tr^fjfJLa ; and L. 3. 
DXLII. 30. KaTd tt)v vpog Toy UtiOTiipa i^ofioiioffty — 6 Kar eiKova 
EKTeXovfAeyog tov Kvpiov wpog avTOv tov TtyviTOv aydpiawog TeXeiog. 
See L. 4. dcxiv. 36. L. 2. cccclxxxiii. 15, where a man who 
does good is said to be truly the image of God. P. L. 2. c. 10. 
ccxx. 21, where man is said to be the image of God, because he 
co-operates towards the generation of man. 

' ehijy jjLey yap tov Oeov 6 Xoyog avrov, koi vlogTOv yov yyrftnog, 
6 Oeiog Xoyogy 0wroc dpy^ETviroy 0aJc. elKihy de tov Xoyov 6 
aydpojTTog aXijOivoc, 6 yovg iy dvQpwizt^^ 6 Kar eMya tov Qeov 
Kal Kad* ofJLoiuxTiy ^id tovto yeyeyijffOfft XcycJ/uevoCj t^ icara 
Kapdiav (j>poyfi(TU t^ Bei^ TrapeiKai^dfxeyog \dy^, Kal Tavry XoyiKog* 
dyOptJTTOv ^e tov opiofjiiyov, tov yriyevovg, yvi'iyog €ik<iiv, rd 
ayoX/icira ra dvdpoeiKeXa, iroppu) Tfjg dXrjOeiag eniKaipoy iKfjLayeioy 

9 



;he image c 

image of the Word is the true man ; the mind or 
understanding in man ; who is said to be in the 
image and after the likeness, because he is assimi- 
lated to the Divine Word or reason in the sense 
of the heart, and is on that account rational ; 
but the earthly image of the visible, earth-bom 
man, the mere resemblance of man, is a frail 
impression far removed from the truth." On 
another occasion, Clement ' says, " that the image 
of God is the Divine and royal Word, the man 
exempt from passion ; the human mind or under- 
standing is the image of the image ;" and * again, 
"The Only -begotten impresses, as with a seal, 
upon the Gnostic the perfect contemplation after 
his own image ; so that there is now a third divine 
image, assimilated as nearly as possible to the 
second cause." 

But though the expression icar' uKova Km. »ca9' 
o^oiwoiv, could in its full meaning be applied to 



KarafalvcTai, C. Lxxvni. 31, quoted in p. 24. In XCUI. 29, 
Clement calls true Christiana dtotjuXij Kal Bcoclici\a too \6yav 
dydXfiara as contradistinguished from the dySpdaXa dyaXfiara. 
See S. L, 4. bcklh, 7. L. 6. dcclxxvi. 25. 

' c'lKiiv fiiV ydp 6tou Xiyos Bcicc '■'ol /3affiXteoc, acSpiUTrOC 
diradl]Q' I'lKiiv &' c'lKuvos dyBpiiiriyos vovc. S. L. 5. DCClti. 11. 

' oEroe o ry ovTi ^ovoycyijc — iKairDo^payi^d/jtcoc ry yuaariK^ 
T^v rtXeiay deiiipiar kot eiKiiva r^c iavrou, iic clyai rpirijv ijSii 
rijv 01^111' eh6va, r/jv ooi) Siivafii^ iJo/lioiou/iei'vjj' irpas to StiiTtpor 
aiTH.>: S. L. 7. E 
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Christ alone, yet Clement applies it ' occasionally 
to the perfect Christian or Gnostic. ^^ Man may be 
assimilated to God, by knowing God ; ' by the in- 
dwelling of the Word ; by * knowledge (yvlomg), by 
^ piety, ^ by justice, by ' purity, by * placability, by 
® exemption from passion, by ^® having as few wants 



^ Thus the Christian is to pray that he may be enabled to 
perfect the likeness of the image, to o/xo/oi/xa TXripaeraL rfig 
ehSyoQ. P. L. 3. c. 12. cccxi. 6. See p. 143, Note 4. Com- 
pare S. L. 4. Dcxxvi. 31. l>cxLii. 8. Cluis dives salvetur. 
DCDLv. 39. In L. 2. cccclxxxiii. 33, Clement says that the 
words Kar elxoya koI Kad* ofioiioaiv are to be understood with 
reference, not to the body, but to the mind and reason ; as he had 
said respecting the expressions car ehoya and fca6* bjxoiiMKnv 
separately. See Note 2, p. 229. 

' Geov ^£ €(^(iic» e^ofJLOuadriaerai Oe^. P. L. 3. c. 1. ccL. 6. 

' 6 ^e avdpuyrrog eKeivoQ, f ervyoiKog 6 Xoyog — e^ofjiotovTai r^ 
Qef — QeoQ de eKelyoQ 6 aydpiaTrog yiyyerai, otl /3ov\erat 6 Gcog. 
P. L. 3« c. 1. ccLi. 15. 

* S. L. 2. ccccLiii. 10. 

* deoaiPeia ^e e^ofxoiovffa r^ Qtf Kard to ^vyaTor Toy aydptoiroy, 
C. LXXI. 24, dpa ovy fjfuy jjLoyoy Toy deoaefifi Xpiernavov elireiy 
irXovffioy t€ koI otixf^poya, Kal ehyeyrj* Kai ravrry ehoya tov Qeov 
fiid' ofioiwffeuQ Kal Xiyeiy Kal iriffTeveiy, ^Uaioy Kal oaioy fierd 
(j>poyriae(i)Q yeydfxeyoy vwo *lri(rov Xpitrrovj Kal elg TOffovroy ofxaioi' 
^^ij Kal 0c^. xciv. 24. 

* Kal ovK effTiy avT^ C^^^) ofXOiOTepoy oif^ey rj oar ay fifxdjy 
yiyrjTai oti ^iKaidTaTog. C. Lxxviii. 8. See S. L. 2. ccccxcix. 20. 

' S. L. 2. ccccLxxi. 7. L. 4. dcxxvii. 30. 
® S. L. 4. Dcv. 40. 
S. L. 3. DXXX. 10. DXLII. 30. Trjy wpog to detoy e^ofxoliatriy, 
(iTradfj Kal evdpeToy yeyeffdai. L. 4. Dcxxxi. 1. Dcxxxiii. 23. 
L 6. DCCLXXVII. 10. L. 7. DCC««XXXVI. 3. 

klofxoi(»}dfi(r€Tai Qe^ — oti fidXitTTa oXiyoaTuiy hofieyog. 
P. L. 3. c. 1. CCL. 8. 



as poBsibie. ' Man may even become God. As 
by virtue he becomes like to God, so ' by vice be 
becomes like to Satan." 

Man, according to Clement, * consists of a 
body and soul ; or aa he * elsewhere says, of 
the apparent man and the soul. Sometimes he 
' speaks of the flesh, the soul, and the Spirit. 
But generally when he speaks of the Spirit, 
he does not speak of it as a separate part in 
the constitution of human nature, but with re- 
ference to the * union of the Holy Spirit with the 
soul of man. " It cannot be," ' he says, "that man 
should be without the notion or idea of God ; since 



' fcai Knro Tov ^loy orf (JiuiTeoi' iaofiivif, cai ci) iiftfioiovfiivii 
tjSjt Qcf. S. L. 7. DcccXKx. 27. 

' tjrl yaOTipos tpirovTiSt Oi/pia ay^piUtka, nar t'lKuya tox 
n-arpoe aiiTHv, row Xlx^ov flijpt'ov, P. L. 2. c. 1. CLXViu. 2. 

' I) iaiiicpos iifi(Sv Kal aH/ia koI \)/Bj(ilv, ror 'iSiuv av6piiiiriii' 

P. L. 3. c. 12. cccix. 39. See L, 2. c. 

' Tou re tjiaivv/icyov kqI t^v ijnr)iiiv. S. L 3 
' S.L. 3. DXLii. 13. 

' Kai yap wq aXijfluJc /'£'' to vyevfta ^Kci 
^cpo^v^ ■/'"X^- P. L. 2. c. 2. cLxxnii. 6 

I effected by the Word, wrtvfia cai ^x^*' ^''""^^ 
uvaKolii'. S. L. 3. Dtlll. 28, aXKa to prj/ia tc 
fyilaav ri)v Jiuj(')i' Kal kviuaay t^ wiVftaTi. DLIX. 22. 
' S. L. 5. dcxcviii. 30. In speaking of the divine breath, 
Clement alludes to Genesis ii. 7. When he says L. 3. nxxxii. 
25. 7^ or Koj aTtoho^ to a^jia avai irvaifiaroc, he aeems to use 
■irvtvfin as synonymous with ifi^iiinina, though from the context 
we should rather infer the allusion to be to the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 



'arm rg iir' airov 

This union is 

tara r^c row Xo-you 
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at the moment of his creation {iv ry yevioBi, which 
may also mean, in the book of Genesis) he is de- 
scribed as having -partaken of the Divine breath 
{ifi^vavfiarog), and thus having obtained a purer 
nature than the other animals. Pythagoras, to 
whom Plato and Aristotle assent, affirms that mind 
or intelligence (vovc) comes to man by a Divine 
Providence (Oh^ /^©v?)- But we say that the Holy 
Spirit is breathed in addition (vpoaeimrvHaOai) into 
the believer; not, however, as if a part {fiepog) 
of God was in each of us." Clement ^ speaks of the 
flesh as the garment of the soul, and ^ calls the 
body the image or statue of the Word. 

Clement frequently ^alludes to the Platonic 
division of the soul. The * rational faculty or 
power is peculiar to the soul of man. He speaks 
also frequently of ^ the principal or guiding faculty 

1 P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxvi. 2. 

* P. L. 3. c. 11. ccxcii. 1. 

^ OvfXOQ re, Kal £7ri6v/x/a, Kal \oytff/x($c* S. L. 3. DXLII. 14. 
L. 5. Dcxciv. 24. L. 8. dcdxx. 4. to dXoyoy fiipog tjiq \pvxVQ» 
P. L. 3. c. 1. ccL. 12. c. 11. ccLXXxv. 24. S. L. 7. dcccxlix. g. 

* fi XoyiKrl ^e ^vyafXiQ i^la ovffa rTJg dvOpiOTreiag i^wj^ijc. S. L. 2. 

CCCCLXXXVII. 27. 

* TO fiyefxoviKov rrjg »//v)(^c. S. L. 2. ccccxcix. 14. L. 4. 
DLxxxi. 12. Dcxxvii. 24. L. 6. dcclxii. 29. dcclxxviii. 43. 
Dcccviii. 8. 30. L. 8. DCDxxiii. 5. Tn L. 6. dcccviii. 17. this 
faculty is said not to be generated *cara Trjv tov aTepfiaTog *cara- 
(ioXriv, But the contrary seems to be affirmed P. L. 2. c. 10. 
ccxx. 27. Clement speaks also of the fiyefjioviKov tov ffoffiaTog 
(the head.) P. L. 2. c. 8. ccxv. 3. S. L. 4. dxcii. 21. L. 5. 
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of the soul, which he ' connects with the reason. 
The ' rational soul was breathed bv God from above 
into the face of man. 

Clement speaks also of a principal as opposed to 
a ' subject spirit ; the latter he calls the bodily 
soul, the carnal or irrational spirit ; the spiritual 
part which was given in the creation of man, and 
* which he distinguishes from the peculiar charac- 
ter impressed by the Holy Spirit, which comes 



i. of the iiytjiovixov tijs Kriaeais hiraatie (man). S. L. 6. 
. 19. of the iiyciioviKoy T^g yviiatbis- Dcccxxvi. 2. of the 
tfyifioviKov Tijg TtXEidrip-oc- L- 7. DCCCLll. 8. 

1 D \ayiofi6s Kai to fiycfiovtKov. S. L. 2. CCCCLVI. 15. L. 6. 
DCccTiii. 16.22. 

' i^uX^F Si r^v \oyiic^y &vai6iy E[i7rycva6^yat iiiro rov &ani tic 
TTpoaaiwov. S. L. 5. Dccni. 6. L. (i. dcclxxiv. 31. See Note 2. 
p. 233. In S. L. 1. ccccxvii. 4, Clement seems to distinguish 
between ipux'i ^^^ '^''i o° the one hand, and Xoyiafios on the 

* hiaaSi^, iii toiirtj', ypu^vrai htaaoiQ irvivfiaaiv efroXo!, rji r« 
iiycftovit:^, ry rf vTeoKiifiivif. S, L, 6i DCCCTiii. 2. He aiter- 
wards calls this subject spirit to Kara TrXdaiv TrvevfiaTitov. 
Dcccviii. 8. and to irKaaGev. Dcccix. 10. aXKa koX t^c ffiu^aritrqc 
ipujf^C rartiai'i'irrarai, arofiiov ifij^oKiiv d^qnufovri rji aXoyjt 
TcvcvpoTi. L. 7. DcccLXXX. 20. Sio Tov au/iaTiKou apa irvcvfiaTo^ 
alnBaviTat 6 avOpunroQ. L. 6. DCCCVlll. 34. <rvv rji traptiejj. 
n-i-eu/iari. dcclxvii, 3, See Dcccvuh 27, 40. We find xciu/ian 
airrOtiTiK^. Dcccxx. 9. rijg J'l'x^fi 'fls aiuflTjriKflC. L. 8. DcDXZ. 8. 
We find in S.L. 4. dcxxxix. 21. the distinction between a 
better and dominant, and a worse and sinl'ul spirit. 

' TO Sid T^c irioTEius wpoayiyvoiiiyov uylov wnvjiaTOQ xt\faK- 
TtipioTititv iSlai[ia. S. L. 6, DCCCVlll. 7, 0. See Dcccxxi. 10. 
DCcLXxiv, 31. Dcoxcii. 2. 
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through faith. *'^The vital power, in which is 
included the power which nourishes and causes 
both growth and motion, falls to the share of the 
carnal spirit, which is quick of motion, and per- 
vades the senses and the rest of the body, and is 
first affected through the body ; while the principal 
spirit possesses the power of choice, to which are 
to be referred investigation, and learning (/uaftfcrcc), 
and knowledge. — Man perceives, desires, is pleased, 
is angry, is nourished, grows through the cor- 
poreal spirit; through which also that which is 
conceived in the mind breaks forth into action ; 
but when man controls his appetites, then the 
principal faculty reigns." Clement^ says, that 
the souls, both of rational and irrational animals, 
are invisible ; and that their bodies are not parts 
or members of their souls, but instruments. 
(opyava). In Speaking of the sense of hearing, he 
^says, "that though it is operated upon through 
corporeal channels, it apprehends not by means of 
the corporeal power; but through a certain per- 

1 See L. 6. dcccviii. 25. 

' S. L. 6. Dcccxxv. 25. Clement says that there is no distinc- 
tion of sex in souls, dccxc. 19. In the Eclogae ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis XVII. the author denies by implication the pre-existence 
of the soul, and xxii. speaks of the soul as self-moved. Compare 
S. L. 6. DCCLxxxviii. 17. The author of the Commentary on 
the Catholic Epistles says that the soul is not incorruptible by 
nature, mvi. 27. but the contrary seems to be asserted in a 
fragment of Clement preserved by Maximus, mxx. 35. 

* S. L. 7. DCCCLii. 29. 



ception of the bouI, and an intelligence which dis- 
tinguishes between significant sounds." 



We have seen that Clement speaks of a peculiar 
character impressed on man by the Holy Spirit. 
With respect to the natural character, he says, 
"that generally man is 'moulded according to 
the form of the congenial spirit ; for he is not pro- 
duced without form in the workshop of nature, 
where the generation of man is mystically per- 
fected. The essence of all is the same, as is the art 
employed on all ; but the character of the parti- 
cular man is marked by the form impressed on 
his soul by the things which he cliooses." Con- 
formably to this opinion Clement^ calls the mind, 
or intelligence, the form by which man is distin- 
guished. 

Speaking of human nature, Clement 'says, 



4 



^ fi£y oZv SyOpbiiroQ AirXtic o!ro£ vor' iSiay vXaaatrai tov 
auftdivavs TTftijUaros" oiiSc yap dvliheoQ, oiiS' n'o^ij^dnoTOc tv rp 
rSc ipuattiig ipyaarripif Stii^iiovpyt'iTai, evfla ^ubtikiuc dyOpu/Trav 
iKTtkclTai yiyiaig, «nvSc ovajjs xal rijg r£X'"IE Ka'i t^c ovaiac, 6 
St rie AyOpbiros, Kara t^v TVTcattiv rjv kyyiyvofiivrir 7-p '4'vy^ ^v 
av aip^atjrai xapai:Ti(p(fErai. S. L. 4. Dcxxxti. 17. Clement 
illustrates lliis by the case of Adam. 

' TO yap illoc iKaoTou, v yovc, jl yapaKTiipiZofir.Oa. Mens 
cujusque is est qiiiaque. S. L, 6. dcclxxvi. 27. 

' luv nc rdXrfiiq aroTr^, ei/piiacl tov ayOpuiToi', ^virci Ita^tfi- 
K^liiyov fLiv Tpii: rijvroii ipciiSous iniyi:aTa8iaiv,f-)(pvra Sea^vpftae 
n'put trioTiv rdXifOovi:. S. L. 2. 
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'^ that man, though naturally liable to delusion, so 
as to assent to falsehood, nevertheless has within 
him that which impels him to believe the truth." 
In other places Clement ^ says, that man is by na- 
ture altogether alienated from God — and * that, in 
addition to the perversion arising out of a bad 
education, he is encompassed with much infirmity. 
Clement ^ speaks also of a natural liability to sin, 
through which man becomes a sinner in act. The 
^ consequence of Adam's transgression was, that he 
exchanged immortality for mortality. 

The foregoing brief notice of Clement's opinions 
respecting man, his soul, and his fallen state, ap- 
peared necessary as an introduction to the descrip- 
tion of the true Gnostic. By y vw<yic, Clement * under- 

1 S. L. 2. ccccLxviii. 11. with reference to Coloss. i. 21. 

* S. L. 2. ccccLxxxvii. 4. 

^ avrlKa 6 fxey KaKOQy ifvarei afxaprririKo^^ ^la Kaxlav yeySfxevoc 
i^avXoQ KadiarriKev, ex**"' ^^ eKojy eiXero' ^.fJLaprriTiKOQ ^e Sv Kai 
Kara irpd^eis hafiaprayei. S. L. 6. dcclxxxix. 15. 

* S. L. 2. ccccLXxxi. 12. Adam's transgression consisted in 
anticipating the time assigned for his connexion with Eve. L. 3. 

DLIV. 9. DLIX. 5. 

' S. L. 4. DLXX. 34. Sometimes Clement includes a corres- 
ponding practice in the definition, earriv yap, wc e'trog ciirclv, ?/ 
yv&aiQ TeXeKOffig tiq dvOpojirov, wc avOpbtiroVy ^la Tfjg t&v deiotv 
tiriariifJLrjQ (TV/JL'jrXripovfjLivri, Kara te tov rpoirov Kai tov j^iov Kol rov 
\6yoy ervfjujxoyos koX ofioXoyog eavr^ te koI t^ dei^ \oy^. S. L. 7. 
DCCCLXIV. 25. 71 yywffig tov riyefioyiKov Tfjg ^/zv^^c KciOapffig fori, 
Kol ivipyeid tariy dyadri» L. 4. dlxxxi. 12. Sometimes he uses 
yyuKrig to express the simple knowledge of the Gospel, orrparcvo- 
fieyoy are icaretXi^^ev ^ yyUffig ; C. LXXX. 13. LXXXlll. 4. We 
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stood the perfect knowledge of all that relates to 
God, his nature, and dispensations. He' speaks of a 
twofold knowledge ; " one, which is common to all 
men, being derived through the senses, and of 
which irrational, as well as rational, natures par- 
take ; the other, especially called knowledge, re- 
ceives its character from mind and reason, ' It is 
not born with men, but is acquired ; and the ac- 
quisition of it requires attention, and nourishment, 
and increase ; then by incessant practice it becomes 
a ' habit ; thus being perfected in a mystical habit 
(a habit suited to one initiated), it is so fixed 
through love that it cannot fail. For the Gnostic 
comprehends not only the First Cause and the 
Cause begotten by him, and is fixed in his notions 
concerning them, possessing firm and immoveable 
reasons ; but also, having learned from the truth 
itself, he possesses the most accurate truth, from 
the foundation of the world to the end, concerning 



find other definitions, a.s yvuaic Si iwUTTi'ifii] tov iJiros avrov' ft 
iriariifii) aiiiujiuivoQ Tois ytyvo^tvoic. S. L. 2. CCCCLXVIII. il. 
nl avTl Kiipidic cvptaiz eirriv ij yvCaic, KaraXijif'iC ft)T^ff£fci(; 
'Trdp'^Bvaa. L. 6. Dccci. 13. 

S. L. 6. Dccxxxvii. 1. See p. 188. 
' S. L. 6. dcclxxix. 3. In the Eclogae ex Scripturis Pro- 
phetarura, it is said that we now know only in part ; but the 
knowledge which we posaeas is a pledge that we shall attain to 
a perfect knowledge, xii. 

' Yet Clement elsewhere seems to express a doabt whether 
knowledge is to he called a habit or a disposition, tir oin tjij ft 
yyiuais, tin StaOctriE iTi^i Xiyotro. S. L. 4. DCXXTU. 22. 
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good and evil, and the whole creation^ and in a 
word, concerning all which the Lord spake ; nor 
does he prefer to the truth any thing which may 
appear persuasive or conclusive according to the 
Greek reasoning. To him the sayings of the Lord, 
though obscure to others, are clear and manifest : 
he has obtained knowledge concerning all; for 
our oracles return answers concerning things pre- 
sent, as they are ; concerning things future, as 
they will be ; concerning things past, as they have 
been. He being alone possessed of knowledge 
(Ittktt^/liwv), will excel in that which is the subject 
of knowledge, and will treat of the good (ircpl 
rayaBov) ; always fastening upon those things which 
are the objects of the understanding, copying his 
administration of human affairs from the Arche- 
types which are from above. ^ Knowledge is 
discerned by fniits and the manner of life, not 
by words and flowers ; for we say that know- 
ledge is not a barren word, but a sort of divine 
science {imorr\iir\v) ; and that light, which comes 
into the soul from obedience according to the com- 
mandments, and makes all things manifest in 
their origin, and prepares man to know himself^ 
and teaches him to aim at attaining unto God ; for 
what the eye is in the body, that is knowledge in 
the understanding. ^ As death is the separation 

1 S. L. 3. dxxxi. 22. See p. 150. 
* S. L. 7. dccclxxiv. 42. 




of the soul from the body, so knowledge ia as it 
were a rational death, separating the soul from 
passions, and leading it on to a life of well-doing," 



With respect to the source from which this 
knowledge is derived, Clement' says that "it was 
imparted by Christ to Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, and by them delivered down to their suc- 
cessors in the Church. ' It was not designed for 
the multitude, but communicated to those only 
who were capable of receiving it ; orally, not by 
writing." Alluding to Exodus xxi. 33, 34. he 
'says, that "we must be cautious in imparting 
this knowledge, lest we should meet with one who, 
being incapable of receiving the truth, should 



' S. L. 1. cccxxii. 18. Compare L. G. dcclxkiv. 27. See 
p. 113, 

* S. L. 1. cccKxxiu. 23. cccslviii. 31. L. 4. dcvi. 23. The 
subject is pursued at great length in L. 5. dclxxxu. 16. See 
also L. 6. Dccxxxvi. 1. dcclxxi. 14. L. 7. dccclxiv. 46. 
DcccLxxsvi. 8, DCDi. 35. Quis Dives SalvetuT. dcdxxxtiii, 44. 
See p. 1 14. Note 3. We find frequent mention of the Gnostic 
tradition, r^s yvbiimKiis Ttapa^iircwt. L. I. cccxxv. 2, 7. L. 4. 
Dtsiv. 36. L.6. DCCLXxi. 2. See also L. 6. ncccxvi. 13. 
L. 7. Dcccxcu. 21. Dcccxcvi. 16 ; the paasage quoted hy Euse- 
bius from the Hjipotoposes Hist. £ccl. L. 2. c. 1 . and the Eclogte 
ex Prophetanim Scripturis. xxxv. 

' S. L, 5. dclsxviii. 26. I have translated the words tov 
ipyoTTiv, the operaliee ; and dtuipiav, speculation! this being 
one of the modes in which Clement expresses the distinction 
between the ordinary Christian and the Gnostic. ipyanKt) is 
opposed to dwpriTiKii, Ij. 6. dcccih, 21. 
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disobey and fall away from it. — The Gnostic, who 
IS the master of the fountain of truth, will incur a 
penalty, if he gives occasion of offence by causing 
one, who is still conversant only with minor points, 
to be swallowed up as it were by the magnitude of 
what he delivers ; and by transferring one who is 
only an operative to speculation." 

Various descriptions of the Gnostic are, as we 
have seen, scattered over the Stromata. In * one 
place he is described as one who is superior 
to ^ anger and desire ; who loves the creature 
through the God and maker of all things; who 
has acquired ' a habit of self-command, unat- 
tended by effort, after the likeness of the Saviour ; 
who unites knowledge, faith, love, and therefore 
is *one in his judgment; truly spiritual, formed 
into a perfect man after the image of the Lord by 
the artificer himself, worthy to be called brother 
by the Lord ; he is at once a friend and son (of 
God). In * another place he is said to use all dili- 
gence to subdue whatever is opposed to the under- 
standing — ^to employ himself in constant contem- 



J S. L. 3. dxlii. 26. 

' dvfiov Kal ETnOvfiiag, the two irrational parts in Plato's three- 
fold division of the soul. In L. 6. dcccix. 7. the Gnostic is 
said to perform virtuous actions by the rational faculty. 

' lily kyKparelas diroyov, 

* clc ufy kyBiy^E r^v Kpleny, 

* S. L. 7. dccclviii. 1 . 



I 
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plation — to exercise himself in abstaining from 
things pleasant {rwv ^\Silov), and in acting rightly. 
He ^ keeps back nothing which the occasion re- 
quires to be said either through favour or fear. He 
is conversant with those things which are compre- 
hended by the understanding and the spirit. He 
is mild, gentle, easy of access, affable, forbearing, 
right-minded, of a pure conscience, severe, so as 
to be not only incorruptible, but even inaccessible 
to temptation ; he renders his soul incapable of 
yielding or being subject to pleasure and pain ; as 
a Judge he inclines not to either side, or yields 
any thing to affection, but steadily pursues the 
path of justice: he is persuaded that all things 
are well administered, and that there will be a 
progressive amelioration in the souls which choose 
virtue, until they arrive at the good (ro aya66v) 
itself, being brought nigh to the great High-Priest, 
at the porch, so to speak, of the Father. Clement 
proposes Mohn the Baptist and *Job, as examples 
of the Gnostic character. 



Light is thrown on Clement's notion of the 



' The Gnostic rarely takes an oath. L. 7. decclxii. 9. 

' S.L. 3. dsxxvi. 15. 

' S. L. 7. dccclxstxi. 2. L, 4. dlxxii. 12. Other deacrip- 
tions of tlie Gnostic character may he found dcxxv. 27. DCiixvi. 
23. L. 6. 1KCLXSXVII1. 32. dcccxxv. 3S, L, 7. dcccxxxyiii. 4. 
Dccctit. 1. DcccLxri. 17. where Clement applies PaaJm xxiv. 
to the Gnostic. 

a 2 
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Gnostic by the distinction which he frequently 
draws between the qualifications of the Gnostic 
and the common believer. Thus ^the Gnostic 
acts from the principle of love : the common be- 
liever from fear, or the hope of reward. " Some," 
Clement *says, ** confess Christ through love of 
glory; some in order to avoid another and se- 
verer punishment ; some on account of the plea- 
sures which await them after death : these are 
children in the faith ; blessed indeed, but not ^ men 
who have attained to maturity in the love of God, 
as the Gnostic has." He ^supposes St. Paul to 
have intended to draw a comparison between com- 
mon faith and Gnostic perfection, in the third 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
*' Milk is the food of the common believer ; strong 
meat of the Gnostic. Faith is the foundation^ on 

* S. L. 4. dcxiv. 4. dcxxv. 30. dcviii. 19. Compare the Com- 
ment on the first Epistle of St. John ii. 3. mx. 4. and the Eclogas 
ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xix. 

^ S. L. 7. dccclxxi. 35. Compare L. 4. dcxxvi. 22. dcxxix. 
13. 

' So T^ cec ayhpag iyypa<j>ofxivf. S. L. 1 . eccxx. 41 . We find 
the words veanTTi r/j/^po\oy7;/xcVoi,in Quis dives Salvetur, dcdxlvii. 
4. in connexion with apTifiadeiQ, as descriptive of persons not yet 
fully instructed. airriv^pu)fxiv^ occurs S. L. 7. dccclxxxvi. 8. The 
Lord is called avi)p, inasmuch as he is perfect in righteousness* 
P. L. 1. c. 8. cviii. 15. 

* S. L. 5. dclix. 37. dclx. 12. L. 6. dcccxix. 10. With 
respect to the connexion hetween knowledge and faith, see L. 2. 
ccccxxxvi. 34. ccccxLV. 35. cccclv. 14. L. 6. dcclxxiv 2. 
kvTavda yap // irlams fi yvbtariKri. DCCLXXV. 18. dcclxxviii. 18. 

DCCCXIX. 10. DCCCXXVI. 11. DCCLXXIV. 24. L. 7. DCCCLVIII. 31. 
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which the Gnostic edifice is raised." "'Knowledge 
is superior to faith ; as to be deemed worthy of 
the highest honour after being saved is superior 
to being merely saved. 'Knowledge is the per- 
fection of man, as man ; being perfected through 
the science (Bjri<yrmvv) of Divine things, and being 
in unison with itself and the Divine Word, in 
manners, life, and conversation. Through it 
faith is perfected, as the believer through it alone 
becomes perfect. Faith is an internal (tvSiofltrov) 
good ; without seeking God, it confesses him and 
glorifies him as God. Wherefore proceeding 
from this faith, and growing up in it, we ought 
through the grace of God to receive the know- 
ledge concerning him as far as it is possible. — 
Not to doubt about God, but to believe in him, 
is the foundation of knowledge." Again*, "faith 



» L. 6. dccxciv.20. See L. 2. ccccxlv. 35. L. 3. cccclii.24. 

' L. 7. dcccljuv. 25. See page 238, Note 5. Clement here draws 
3, distinction between knowledge and that wisdom (tiriCTT^/tij) 
which is acquired by instruction. Yet we have seen p. 239, that 
he considered knowledge (yvwo-ij) to be acquired. In L. 6, 
'. 6. he says that the science (tn-ior^^ij) which the Gnos- 
! has, is a firm apprehension leading upwards to the 
knowledge of the cause through true and valid reasons. Com- 
pare L. ?■ Dcccxxxviii. 6. In L. 1. cccl. 6. Clement says that 
he is properly a Gnostic, who is skilled in every kind of wisdom, 

; iravTohaifijt oof inc. 

' S. L. 7. dccclKv. 38, See p. 215. See alao dcccixxkiii. 13. 
In the Eclogae ex Prophetamm Scripturis, the distinction drawn 
between the believer and the Gnostic is, that the former has re- 
ceived remission of sins from the Lord ; the latter, inasmuch as 
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is a compendious knowledge of things which 
are of urgent necessity : knowledge a firm and 
valid demonstration of things received through 
faith, built upon faith through the instruction of 
the Lord, and conducting us on to an infallible 
apprehension. The first saving change is from 
heathenism to faith; the second from faith to 
knowledge : which being perfected in love, renders 
that which knows the friend of that which is 
known. ^ The believer merely tastes the Scrip- 
tures ; the Grnostic, proceeding further, is an ac- 
curate index (yva>/ua>v) of the truth ; as in matters 
of ordinary life the artificer is superior to the com- 
mon man, and can express something better than 
the common notions (jag icoivac cwoiac)." 

^'The ^Gnostic honours God, and returns him 
thanks for the knowledge how to regulate his life, 
not in any definite place, or in any select temple, 

he no longer sins, receives from himself remission of his remain- 
ing sins. XV. See Quis Dives Salvatur. dcdlvii. 36. We can- 
not helieve without instruction (fcari7x^o'£<<'£)» or apprehend with- 
out knowledge, xxviii. 

1 S. L. 7. Dcccxci. 11. See p. 219. For other marks of dis- 
tinction hetween the believer and the Gnostic, see S. L. 6. 

DCCLXX. 31. DCCXCVIII. 26. DCCCVI. 15. L. 7. DCCCLXXVIII, 10. 

where hope is also mentioned. 

' S. L. 7* DcccLi. 21. See p. 211. Speaking of the manner of 
life of the Gnostic, Clement says, that it fits him for the habit of 
eternal life. L. 4. dlxxvii. 29. Referring to Clement of Rome, 
he speaks of walking in Gnostic holiness, Iv otnoTrjTi yytatrriK^y 
L. 1. cccxxxix. 6. 
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or on certain appointed festivals and days, but 
throughout his whole life, in every place, whether 
he is alone, or in company with those who believe 
as he does. — He is persuaded that God is present 
every where, and not confined within certain 
appointed places ; he dares not, therefore, to 
be intemperate either by night or day, as if be 
thought that he could be removed from the view of 
God. Making his whole life a festival, and per- 
suaded that God is present every where, whether 
he tills the ground, or navigates the ocean, in 
every transaction of life he sings psalms of praise 
and thanksgiving. Being more intimately united 
to God, he is at once grave and cheerful in all 
things ; grave, on account of his conversion to the 
Deity ; cheerful, with reference to the worldly 
goods which God gives him. The ' prophet thus 
commends the excellence of knowledge : Teach 
me goodness, and disctpline, and knowledge, ascending 
upwards to that wherein perfection principally con- 
sists. This is the truly kingly man ; this is the 
Holy Priest of God. — He never mixes with the 
promiscuous crowds in the theatre. He admits not, 
even in his dreams, that which is said, or done, 
or seen, for the sake of pleasure. He neither 
gratifies his smell with expensive perfumes, nor 
his taste with exquisite dishes and variety of wines ; 



' Psalm txix. fifi, accnnliiig lo the Scptuagiiit v 
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he renders not his soul effeminate by wreaths of 
fragrant flowers ; he refers the virtuous enjoyment 
of all those gifts to God who gives them, thanking 
Him for the gift and the use, and for the reason 
which is given him. He rarely attends convivial 
meetings, excepting in order to promote friendship 
and concord ; being convinced that God knows 
and hears all things, not only the voice, but the 
thought." Distinguishing between the perfection 
of the common believer and of the Gnostic, Cle- 
ment ^ says, ** that the perfection of the former con- 
sists in abstinence from evil, of the latter in doing 
good." * Again, '' the Gnostic knows sin itself, not 
merely that particular sin of which he repents, (for 
this is common to all believers,) but whatever is 
sin ; for he does not merely condemn this or that 
sin, but sin altogether ; nor does he know what 
this or that man has done amiss, but insists that 
sin is not to be committed. Wherefore there is a 
twofold repentance : one common, on account of 
having sinned ; the other understands the nature 

^ S. L. 6. DccLxx. 30. See dccxci. 37. dccxcviii. 26. L. 4. 
Dcxxiii. 4. L. 7. DcccLxxv. 24. dccclxxix. 33. L. 7- dccclxxx. 
25. Clement says, that good works accompany knowledge as 
the shadow does the body. L. 7. dccclxxxii. 29. 

' S. L. 6. DCCLXXxviii. 40. See p. 196. According to the coin<« 
mentator on the first Epistle of St. John, the Gnostic (Intellector) 
necessarily ^Ifils the moral duties ; but he who fulfils the moral 
duties is not necessarily a Gnostic, mix. 52. The reference is to 
1 Joan. ii. 3. koI Iv rovrt^ yiyvwaKOfxey on iyvuiKafiiv avrovy iay 
rac cvroXac avrov rrfpufxey. 
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[ persuades us in the first instance t 
stain from sin ; the consequence of which is that 
we do not sin '." 

" The prayer of the Gnostic differs from that of 
a common believer, both as to its manner and its 
objects. The ' Gnostic prays only in thought, 
and obtains that for which he prays, * Common 
believers pray for that which they do not possess, 
and ask for that which is seemingly, not really, 
good. The Gnostic prays for the permanence of 
that which he possesses, and asks that he may be 
fitted for that to which he will hereafter be trans- 
ferred, and that what he shall receive (I omit the 
negative particle) may be permanent. He prays 
for the permanent possession of that which is really 
good, the good of the soul." * Again ; " the Gnos- 
tic through the surpassing greatness of his piety, is 
better prepared to fail, when he asks, than to 
obtain, when he does not ask. His whole life is 
prayer and converse with God ; and if he is pure 



t Clement aeema to suppose a state of sinless perfection pos- 
ible. rd ficy jraBr) nTOTiBf^iyovs, dvaftapTiiTove Si yiyofiirouc. 
. L. 7. Bcccxxxvi, 19. See also dccclxxkiii. 14. 

' 8. L. 6. Dccxc. 30. Compare L. 6. uccLXXviii. 38. L. 7. 
. DcccLiv. 3. DcccLVt. 22. 

I. L. 7. DCCCLVII. 10. 

. L. 7. i>ccci,xxv. 45. Prayer with the Gnostic is said to 
he thaiiksgivipg. dccclxxix. 39. 
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from 8in, he will obtain what he wishes. For God 
says to the righteous man : ^ Ask and I will give 
you ; thinkf and I will do it. If a thing is expe- 
dient, he will immediately receive it ; if inex- 
pedient, he will not ask for it, and therefore will 
not receive it : thus what he wishes will always 
be. * The Gnostic alone is truly pious, and wor- 
ships the true God in a manner worthy of God. 
He gives to every thing the honour justly due ; 
among the objects of sense, to rulers, parents, 
elders ; among things which are taught, to the 
most ancient philosophy and prophecy; among 
the objects of the understanding, to that which is 
eldest in origin ; to the beginning or principle 
without time and without beginning, the first- 
fruits of things (Jnrap'^v twv ovrwv), the Son, 

from whom we learn the supreme Cause, the 
Father of the universe, the oldest and most be- 
neficent of all things, no longer delivered to us 
by the voice, but to be reverenced with awe and 
silence and holy wonder ; revealed by the Lord, 
as far as it is possible for learners to understand^ 
but understood by those who are elected to know- 
ledge by him — by those of whom the apostle says, 
that ^ their senses are exercised. To the Gnostic then 

* This sentence is quoted in other places. S. L. 6. dcclxxvih. 
39. Dccxc. 35. 

' S. L. 7. Dcccxxix. 25. ' Heb. v. 14. 



the worship of God is a continual watchfiilness over 
the soul, an employment about the Deity through 
unceasing love." 

The ^ excellence of the Gnostic character con- 
sists, not in controlling the desires, and wishes, 
and passions, but in being exempt from them. In 
him the struggle between inclination and the sense 
of duty has ceased ; because they coincide. ' He 
fasts; but he understands that the true fasting 
consists in abstinence from evil in act. in word, in 
thought. 'The sacrifice which he offers is a will- 
ing separation from the body and its affections. 
* Though prepared to shed his blood in the cause 
of the Gospel, he considers the true confession of 
God to consist in a pure and holy life. One who 
so lives is a martyr, whatever the mode of his 
departure from this life. 

' See with leapect to continence or temperance (syKpilnta.), 
S. L. 3. DsxxTii. 29. L. 4. Dcxxvi. 40. With respect to the 
Gnostic exemption from passion (awdB^ia), S. L. 2. cccclxxxiv. 
3. L. 4, DLXxxi. 25. L. B, dcclxxv. 26. dcclsxvi. 23. dccxcvu. 
31. L. ?• DcccLxxxiii. 17. DcccLXXXVi. 14. Quis Dives Salvc- 
tur, DCDKLVii. 16. 

' S. L. 6. nccxci. 18. L. 7. dcoclxxvu. 20. 

' S. L. 5. DCLxxxvi. 10, quoted in p. 183. See L. 7. 
Dcccxxxvi. 27. DcccL. 29. 

' ti Toiyvv i'( irpoc 6iov ifwXoyia fiaprvpla i/rri, jrdou i/ 
naOapws Tro\iT(vaafiivij J^X^ f^''' £Tiy>''i'«"'C roii Grou, i/ raie 
irroKaie ijraicijiro uia, ^opruc iaA ko! (8(jj koi Xi'yy, Sirwi jrore 
rDU aiJfiaTOQ fiVnXXarnimi. S. L. 4. Di.xx. 22, quoted in p. 
I5!>. Note2. See dlxxxvii. 19. Dxcvii. 6. ncvi. 18. 
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Clement uses various terms to express the supe* 
rior excellence and dignity of the Gnostic. '' He is 
the ^ elect. The * seed of Abraham, the servants 
of God, are the called; the sons of Jacob, they 
who by supplanting (irr€pvc(Tavrec) overcome the 
works of wickedness, are the elect. He is the 
Spiritual ' Levite ; * the Divine philosopher ; the 
true Israelite. He is the ^ Friend and Son, as 
contradistinguished from the servant, of God. • He 
is equal to the angels. He is a ^ King. He 
'imitates Christ, as far as it is possible for man, 

^ Kay fiiffUffi Tov £k\£kt6v rivcc- S. L. 4. Dcxxvii. 14. So 
EK hadiffeutc ccXcicrj/Ci ^t* c£yainyc yyuKniidic, dcxiv. 4. See L. 4. 
i>€XL. 36. L. 7. DcccLi. 19. DcccLXYi. 37. In Dccxcin. 21. 
and in the tract Quis Dives Salvetur, dcdly. 30. we find 
mention of some who are rcliv £k\£ktwv cicXcicrc^repoc. See L. 
7* DCCCLXXXVii. 33. trpog ye rStv e^eiXey/icViiiv tiQ yy&€riv» 
Dcccxxix. 41. jcara r^v Kriaiv rt^v e^iXey fiimriy, dccclxxyiii. 
6. lifv ypvx^y rifv ifccXfy/ieVi^v. dccclxxxix. 31. 

' S. L. 6. DCCLXx. 37. 

' 8. L. 5. DCLix. 34. DCLXix. 28. 

• S. L. 6. Dccxciii. 37. Compare the Eclogse ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis. xxxiii. 

^ Ik tov dyadov Kai iriarov BoiiXov fterafialviov h^ dyairtic ccc 
fcXov. S. L. 7. DCCCLXViii. 46. fierandtlQ ex ^ovXelac ccc 
vioOeffiav. DcccLXXxii. 26. See also dccclxxxix. 32. Quis 
Dives Salvetur. dcdxxxix. 43. The Gnostic is first ^ovXoc 
vofJLijJLOQf then irioroc depdinav, then vide* L. 1. ccccxxiii. 33. 
f iXoc is opposed to ttiotcJc. L. 7. dcccxl. 17. See also L. 4. 

DLXVII. 13. 

• S. L. 6. Dccxcii. 33. L, 7. dcccclxvi. 8. wc ^y ^^ri kcu 
lffayy€\o£, dccclxxix. 24. 

^ S. L. 6. Dccci. 8. Dcccxviii. 5. dcccxix. 15. dcccxxv. 37. 

L. 7. DCCCXLI. 11. DCCCLII. 19. DCCCLXXVI. 16. 

• p. L. 1. c. 12. cLvii. 24. L. 3. c. 1. ccl. 6. ecu. 17. 
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putting on in a certain degree the qualities of the 
Lord, in order that he may be assimilated to God. 
' He actually becomes God. ' He is Divine and 
Holy, bearing God, and borne or inspired by 
God. He is a * God, walking in the flesh." 

" The * Gnostic must pass through a course of 
probation and discipline before he can attain to 
perfection. * This perfection is attained, when he 
as it were hangs upon (Kpt^acrflp) the Lord, 
through faith, and knowledge, and love ; and as- 
cends with him thither where is the God and guar- 
dian of our faith and love. Knowledge is, therefore, 



S. L. 1. cccxLvii. 6. L. 2. cccci.in. 10. cccclxxi. 7. ccccxcix. 

19. L. 3. DxxK. 10. nxtii. 30. L. 4. Dcv. 40. dcxxvii. 32. 

ncxxxi. 1. 21. DCXL. 36. S. L. 6. dcclkxvi, 25. dcclxxviii. 

34. Bcccxviii. 11. 14. L. 7. dccckxs. 28. dcccxxxv, 35. 

Dcccxxxvi. 3. See Notes 9, 10. p. 232. 

irp TTOTf fipa Sydpunros yiyrtrai fltiie. C. VIII. 32. quoted in p. 

40, Note 1. See lxxi. 26. 32. lxxxviii. 33. P. L. 1. o. 12. 

CLVI. 33. S. L. 2. cccctxxxir. 24. ccccxciv. 30. rovra ovcarnii 

Tip rptijrj) Tov yvbiiTTKoy fl^ij ytfiaBai 8t6y. S. L. 4. dcxxxii. 9. 

DCxxxni. 11, 23. DcXLll. 5. Dur&is Svyofiiy Xajiovaa Kvpiax^v i) 

ij/v^y) ficXiT^ elyaiBcoQ. L. 6. Dccxcvii. 11 . DCCclll. 17. DCCCLXVi. 

5. L- 7. DcccLxv. 17. Dcccxc, 28. Eclogie ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
is. xxvii. 
' 6cio£ apa 6 yyuariKOs, imi ^lij fEyioc, Bioi^opiitv ical dco^opov- 

^£Koc. S. L. 7. DcccLxxxii. 7. Compare L. 6. dccxch. 19. 

' iy trnptl mpntoXbiy fltdc. S.L. 7. DCCCXCIV. 36. 

* TavTf ypttioTiK^t linkiiotwc vpayv/ivaaiiaTa. S. L. 4. DCXXIV. 
17. The progress is said to be from faith tlirough love to 
knowledge, bcxxvi. 22. See also L. 7. i 

' S. L. 7. dccclxv. 6. 
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given to them who are meet and selected for it; 
inasmuch as it requires much preparation and 
exercise both to hear what is said, and to regulate 
the life and conversation, and to advance to that 
righteousness which is beyond the righteousness 
of the law." Sometimes in speaking of this prepa- 
ration and perfection, Clement ^borrows the ex- 
pressions, used with reference to initiation into 
the heathen mysteries. The ^ final state of the 
Gnostic is perpetual contemplation of God. In 
this consists his blessedness. ' The Gnostic soul, in 

^ Kard lijv ciro7rrcici)v Oeatplav yywffetoQ, S. L. 1. cccxxiv. 46. 
cccxLVi. 20. ccccxxiY. 33, quoted in p. 130. L.2. ccccliv. 8. L. 
5. DCLXXXY. 38. DCLxxxix. 8. Compare L. 4. dlxiy. 31. 

' TrpofffjiivEi Ty Quapiq. Ty dihitf dTTOKaTaaraaiQ, L. 7. DCCCLXV. 
24. Compare L. 2. cccclxix. 11. L. 5. dccxxxii. 30. civTiKpvQ 
reXelav ZiKaiotrvvriv vTroypa^ei, ^PV^ ^^ *^^*- Oetopitjf, irETrKriputfiivriv* 
L. 4. DCVii. 32. See also L. 6. dccciii. 24. L. 7. dcccxxx. 11. 

• S. L. 7. Dcccxxxv. 22. Gnostic souls are compared to the 
wise virgins. L. 7. dccclxxv. 31. See dccclxxxii. 17. Cle- 
ment applies to the perfect Gnostic the epithet fwvaZiKor^ mean- 
ing thereby that he has raised himself to a resemblance to God 
by becoming superior to all affection or passion, and consequently 
always remains in one and the same unchangeable habit of mind. 
L. 4. Dcxxxiii. 12. Thus he never wavers in faith, but is in- 
dissolubly united to the Word, dcxxxv. 22. Compare li. 7. 
DCccLix. 15. L. 3. DXLii. 31, quoted in p. 242, Note 4. o^?) r^ kv\ 
Xapaicriyp/^erac. L. 7. DCCCLXxii. 31 . In the Comment on the first 
Epistle of St. John, we find, Monas namque Dei opus est : dyas 
autem et quicquid praeter Monadem constat, ex vitae perversitate 
contingit. mix. 6. So C. lxxii. 21. etc fiiav dydirriy (ruyax" 
d^VQi ol woWol, Kara lijv TfJQ fiovahicfjg ovaiag eywtriv, (TTrevffiafiey* 
iLyadoepyovfieyoi dvaXoywc kvorrfTa ^iotKtafieVfTr/y dyadriv ciff lyrovy- 
T£c jiovada. It is said S. L. 3. dxii. 1. that Epiphanes introduced 
the Monadic Gnosis. 

9 
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contemplation, 
state of the several holy orders, with reference to 
which the blessed mansions of the gods are al- 
lotted ; and reputed holy among the holy, trans- 
ferred in a state of integrity from souls which are 
in a similar state {oXaQ ki oXCv), advancing con- 
tinually from better to better places, embraces 
not the Divine contemplation '■ in a mirror or 
through a glass, but feasts eternally upon the 
vision in all its clearness — that vision with which 
the soul, smitten with boundless love, can never 
be satiated — and enjoys inexhaustible gladness 
for endless ages, honoured by a permanent con- 
tinuance in all excellence. This is the contem- 
plation attained to by the pure in heart ; this is 
the operation (jt svi^tyna) of the perfect Gnostic, 
to hold intercourse with God through the great 
High Priest, resembling the Lord to the utmost of 
his power in every exercise of piety towards God." 



'*The Gnostic possesses the true logic, which 
alone leads to true wisdom ; that wisdom is a Di- 
vine power, knowing things as they are, having in 
I itself perfection, exempt from all passion ; not to 
: 



See S.L. 4. dlxviii. 35. 

S.L. 1. ccccxxv. 21. See p. 130. L. 6. ccscis. 7. The 
CrnoBtic doea not merely possess knowledge, but becomes know- 
ledge. L. 4. DLXXXi. 26. 
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Divine Word, removes from the eye of the soul 
the film of ignorance spread over it by evil con- 
versation, and gives us that which is best, the 
power of discerning between God and man.*' 

^^ The Gnostic ^ possesses the true and spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures ; that Gnostic explana- 
tion, to which reference is made, when ' Isaiah is 
directed to take a new book and to write certain 
things in it ; the Spirit thereby predicting that the 
sacred knowledge, which was then unwritten, be- 
cause it was not yet known, should afterwards be 
published through the Scriptures. For from the 
beginning it had been spoken only to the intelli- 
gent. But as soon as the Saviour taught the Apos- 
tles, ^ the tradition (before unwritten) of the writ- 
ten word was delivered unto us, inscribed on new 
hearts by the power of God, according to the re- 
newal of the book." 

The Gnostic has also a * physiology peculiar to 
himself, which is derived from the history of the 
creation of the world. 

' dcclxxviii. 18. 6 vofiog, wvEVfiariKoc utVf icai yvoKnucwg yoov/ie- 
voQ. S. L, 3. DXLix. 16. Compare L. 6. dcclix. 31. Dccxcvin* 
33. 

' viii. 1. S. L. 6. Dcccvi. 17. 

' 71 TfJQ £yypa<j>ov aypa^c ii^rj Koi etc ^/lac BiaBl^ai ircLpd^ 

* Txiv rf ovTi yvtoffTiKilv ^vtrcoXoycav fiireifiey. S, Li, 4. 
DLXiv. 30, 37. 
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Clement speaks of ' ditferent degrees of reward 
proportioned to different degrees of advancement 
in righteousness ; to the Gnostic he assigns the 
highest. ^ " He, who cleaves to the Lord in Spirit, 
becomes a spiritual body, by a more excellent union. 
He is wholly a Son, a holy man, exempt from pas- 
sion, a Gnostic, perfect, formed by the teaching of 
the Lord ; to the end that, being brought into im- 
mediate union with the Lord in act, and word, and 
in the very spirit, he may receive the mansion due 
to one who has thus advanced to mature man- 
hood." Clement speaks of this as a mere sketch ; 
the whole mystery is not to be displayed to com- 
mon eyes. Referring to Psalm xv. 1. he 'says, 
that " the Gnostic will ' rest in the holy mountain 



' ayaXoyuic lipa m! /lovat woiKikai Kar' ii^iav 
S.L.6. Dccxcvii. 22 Compiire L. 4. dlxxix. 29. Of these 
mansions {ftovai) he describes three, ra iiwoliepi/KOTa iv rj> va^ 
Tov Qtov, oc [ffTiv ij irdffa iirxXriiTia — o icXtjpoc cy my Kvpi'ov 
6u^?jp£m-(poc — ™ InrtpBcTiiiov, ti-fla u Rupioc forir. Compare 
ficcxcii. 36. Dccxctv. 7. L. 7- ucccxxstv. 24. dcccliv. 2C. 

' II lii KoWuiftiyoi tjJ Kvplu ky vyivjiart, TryivjinTiKoy awfia, to 
Sia^opoy r^c avyuiiov ylyoc (there seems here to be an allusion to 
the Sia^opoi' CTTTipfiu of the Valentinians, as afterwards in the 
word ftnfipovficyot to the Yalentinian notion that the appearance 
of the Saviour gave form to the elect seed. See Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. lxxix.) v'ios ovtoq airac, iiydpunros ayios, 
ijrafljjt, yntiffTiKocWAtioc, fiojxftiiififviic t^ tou Kvpiov SiSanKuXli/, 
?vo i^, cni tpyjiJ xal X<iy|) Hat afrrjj r^ nycv/iaTi irpoffejjije ytvo/it- 
>vc rf) Ktrpif), Ttjy fioy^r CKctrrjv t^i' oipttkojiivjiv rfi ovtiiii; avtiy- 

lpii>)livif aTToXn/Jp. S. L. 7. DCCCLXXXVl. 1. 

' S. L. 6. (Iccxciii. 36. 

' In L, 6- dcccx. 8. Clement speaks of exemption from pan- 
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of the Lord, in the Church above ; in which are 
collected the divine philosophers, the true Israel- 
ites, the pure in heart, in whom is no guile ; they 
who do not remain in the ^ Hebdomas of rest, but 
by well-doing, after the divine likeness, look up 
to the inheritance in the Ogdoas. » Perpetually 
advancing in the work of amelioration, the 
Gnostic hastens, through the holy Hebdomas, to 



sion ; and in P. L. 1. c. 5. cxvi. 1. of knowledge, as the rest 
of the Gnostic. In L. 7. dccclxy. 31. he speaks of the Gnos- 
tic, as passing through the several stages of initiation, until he 
arrives at the highest place of rest, where he contemplates 
God, with full knowledge and comprehension (ewioTrifAoyuciie koI 
KaTaXrjwTiKQg (see L. 6. dcclxxiii. 29) i-Tronrtvei), face^ to face. 
For the perfection of the Gnostic soul is to rise ahove every 
purification and ministerial service, and to he, hy proximate 
union, with God. So again dccclxxiii. 1. fjv KopwfiaiordrTiy 
TpoKoirilv 11 yvwffTiKTj ^//vx'i Xa^fidvei^ Kadapd riXeov ytvofiimiy 
vpofftoirov Tpog irpoffunrov bpq.v a'i^lwg fcara^iov/ievi^ Toy iray- 
roKpdropa Gcov irvevfiaTiKrl yap 6\ri yevofievri, irpoc to mfyytyk^ 
"Xbtpriffaffaf ev TrvevfiaTixy ttj eicK\ri<riif. fiivti etc r))v dvdiraviriy 
Tov Qeov, See P. L. c. 13. clx. 2. 

^ By the Hebdomas, according to the Gnostic doctrine, was 
meant the rest from evil-doing, with reference to the Jewish 
Sabbath ; by the Ogdoas, the creation of man anew to a life of 
eictive well-doing, with reference to the day of our Lord's resur- 
rection, the first or eighth day. See S. L. 4. dcxii. 23. Li. 6. 
Dcccx. 8. In L: 4. dcxxxvi. 11. with reference to the Ogdoas, 
Clement quotes Ezek. xliv. 27. and afterwards (21) says that the 
Ogdoas means the immoveable sphere, which is next to the in- 
telligible world, eire Kal ^ dirXavijQ X'^P^* ^ TrXiiffid^ovaa raJ 
voffT^ Kofffif^f oy^ag XiyoiTo. See Neander, p. 76. Compare 
L. 5. DCLxvii. 30. Dccxciv. 2. dccxiit. 2. 36. L. 6. dclxviii. 
15. Dcccxi. 23. L. 7. dccclxxxiv. 17. 

' S, L. 7. dccclxvi. 10. 



the paternal habitation, the mansion of the Lord, 
about to become, so to speak, an eternally perma- 
nent light, in every respect unchangeable." Cle- 
ment ' speaks also of the Gnostic, as obtaining a 
place on the right hand of the sanctuary, with re- 
ference apparently to Matt. xxv. 33. 

We have ^ seen that Clement, at the end of the 
Sixth Book of the Stromata, speaks of himself as 
having made a statue of the Gnostic. But far 
from having made a statue, he has not even com- 
pleted a single part or member : the most that can 
be said is, that in his work may be found the ma- 
terials, out of which a statue may be made. To 
give to those materials something approaching to 
a definite form, has been my design in the present 
Chapter. If the reader should think that it has 
been very imperfectly accomplished, I must plead 
in my excuse the rambling and desultory cha- 
racter of the Stromata. It is no easy task to 
arrange and reduce to order the notices scattered 
throughout a work, which the author professes 
himself to have composed with a purposed neglect 
of arrangement and order. 

While these sheets have been passing through 
the press, the " Remains of the late Alexander 

' S. L. 4. dlxx. 42. dlSKTi. 30. 
' Page 205. 

S 2 
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Knox, Esq." have fallen into, my hands. In his 
letter to D. Park en, Esq. on the character of 
mysticism, having said that " all the earlier 
Fathers maintained the attainableness of a state (the 
avaOsia of Clement) in which the conflict of the 
mind with itself — with its internal appetites, acted 
upon by external objects — is over, in consequence 
of the whole inner and outer man being brought 
into willing subjection to the law of God, and spi- 
rituality being not so much an effort, as a nature," 
he ^ adds, '^ the first that made this state the sub- 
ject of direct description, was Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in the Sixth and Seventh Books of the 
Stromata ; his Gnostic being identically the mys- 
tic of a later period." He afterwards sajrs, that 
** Clement's portraiture of the perfect Christian is 
one of the noblest things of the kind that the 
world ever saw ; yet the assertions cannot al- 
ways be defended." I have stated my own 
opinion to be, that Clement's description is not so 
much a portraiture of the perfect Christian, as a 
representation of different portions of the Gnostic 
character, thrown upon the canvass without order 
or connexion. I do not think that Clement had 
formed to himself a well defined notion of the cha- 

1 Tom. i. p. 318. It is scarcely correct to say that Clement's 
Gnostic is identically the mystic of a later period ; though his 
speculative or contemplative (dcwpj/nici)) rdigion naturally paved 
Jthe way to the introduction of mysticism. 
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racter which he meant to draw, Hia anxiety to 
place Christianity in such a light as might con- 
ciliate the favour of the learned heathen, caused 
him to assimilate the model of Christian, as much 
as possible to that of pliilosophical, perfection; 
and, as his view was continually passing from the 
one to the other, it necessarily became indistinct. 
To the same anxiety I trace his frequent use of 
the terois employed in the Greek philosophy. 

No man could have heen better fitted to do 
that which Clement designed to do — to draw 
the portrait of the true Gnostic — than Mr. Knox 
himself; who retired from public life at a time 
when its fairest prospects were opening upon him, 
in order to cultivate personal religion ; or, to bor- 
row his own language, to elevate himself to the 
unclouded apprehension of the great and good God. 
' His remarks on the growth of mysticism show how 
clear and how just were his views of the subject ; 
and how capable he was of pointing out and 
enforcing the connexion between contemplative 
and active religion, in the neglect of which lies 
the error of the mystic. It is in this respect that 
Clement's description of the tinostic character is 
most defective. ' 

1 Tom. i. p. 313, See also p, 292, 

' The perusal of Mr, Knox's RemaiDs has made uie acquainted 
with the following passage of the writings of John Wesley. 
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" By lalvation I mean « present deliverance from am ; a reco- 
very of the divine nature ; the renewal of our souls, after the 
image of God, in righteousncBS and true holiness ; in justice, 
mercy, and truth. Now without ttdth we cannot thus be saved, 
fur w cannat rightly serve God, unlesi we love him ; and we 
cannot love him, unless we know him ; neither can we know God 
but by faith. Therefore, lalvation hy faith is only, in other words, 
the love of God by the knowledge of God, or the true recovery irf 
the image of God by a true spiritual acquaintance with him." I 
transcribe the pasaage on account of its resemblance to one which 
occurs in the Stromata. L. 7. dccclxv. 5. quoted in p, 215. I 
know not whether John Wesley had read Clement. I learn 
from Mr. Knox that he was acquainted with the spiritualists of 
the Romish Church. 




1 HAVE remarked that Clement's object in com- 
posing; the Stromata was to describe the true 
Gnostic, and at the same time to guard his readers 
against the erroneous representations put forth by 
the Valentinians and other heretics. He ' speaks 
of the winds of heresies which pufi' up— of ^men 
who are puffed up with knowledge — of ^ knowledge 
falsely so called — of * men who preach a new and 
strange knowledge, ^ Among the professors of 
this knowledge falsely so called, he particularly 
mentions Valentinus, Basilides, Julius Cassianus, 
Marcion, Prodicua, and Heracleo. "One notion 

' P.L. 1. c. 5. cviii. 32. 

' P.L. 1. e.6. cxii. 35. cxxix. 1. 

' S. L. 2. cccclvii, 5. from 1 Tim. vi. 20. Clement adds 
tliat the heretics, on account of this passage, rejected the Epis- 
to Timothy. Bcausobre, Histoiie du Manicheisme, Tom. ii. 
, doubts whether the charge applied to Basilides ; hut ac- 
cording to Jerome (Preface to Com. rni Ep. to Titus) Basilides 
rejected the Epistles to Timothy, to Titus, and to the Hebrews. 
Neander thinks that Jerome did not distinguish accurately be- 
tween the Gnostic sects, and confounded BasUidcs with Marcion. 
On the Gnostic Systems, p. 67- See L. 3. Dxxv. 4. dlxii. 16. 
L. 7. DcccLiv. 33. 

' S. L. 3. Bxvi. 6. ' S. L. 7. ncccxtvi. 17. 

' S. L. 3. Bx. 24. L. 0. DCCI.X1. IS. Dccxcn. 37. L. 7. 
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common to several of these heretics was, that the 
human race was divided into three kinds, differing 
by nature, and appointed from their birth to dif- 
ferent destinations. One kind was destined to 
perfection. To this kind ^ Basilides gave the title 
of the election (cicAoy^), and said that it was a 
stranger to the world, being by nature above the 
world. ^ It knew God by nature, and was by 
nature faithful and elect. ^ Faith was, therefore, 
a natural endowment, which discovered all truth 
without the aid of demonstration, by an intellec- 
tual apprehension. There was a peculiar faith 
and election in correspondence with each interval 
or order, of the spiritual world. The worldly faith 
of every nature followed as by consequence the 
election above the world ; and to the faith of each 

Dcccxci. 46. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxvi. Let me 
here state that I do not profess to give a systematic account of 
the opinions of the different Gnostic sects ; hut merely to collect 
the notices of them scattered over Clement's writings. 

^ S. L. 4. Dcxxxix. 29. koL evtevQev Uyrjv rifv exXoyriv rov 
KOfffxov 6 Bao'cXe/^v/c €i\rj(piyai Xeyei, oic a'' virepKofffiioy (pvaei 
olfrav. See dciii. 15. See also P. L. 1, c. 6. cxv. 15. where 
Clement maintains that all are alike capable of attaining to sal- 
vation, and cxvi. 40. Beausobre says that the election con* 
sisted in a Divine illumination, which constituted the spiritual^ 
as distinguished from the animal and material man. Tom. ii. 
p. 36. Still the illumination was originally imparted to a par- 
ticular class. The name EKkoyfi was probably taken from Rom. 
xi. 7. See S. L. 3. dxl. 14. dlv. ZQ, L. 4. dcxiv. 9. L. 5. 
DCLxxxiv. 10. Dcxcvi. 32. Neander, p. 56. 

* S. L. 5. DCXLIV. 38. DCXLV. 10. 

* L. 2. ccccxxxiii. 31. ccccxxxiv. 4. See Neander, p. 57. 
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there was a corregponding hope. Clement in com- 
bating this notion, observes that, " according to it 
faith was no longer a perfect exercise {Karopdiiifia) 
of the will, or a ' rational assent ; and that neither 
did the believer deserve reward, nor the unbeliever 
punishment ; nor was the appearance of the Saviour 
necessary to re-illuminate (ivaXaft^ai) fallen nature," 

Clement ^ quotes a passage from the twenty-third 
book of the Exegetics of Basilides, from which it 
appears that he believed in the pre-existence of 
the soul, and thought that it suffered punishment 
here on account of offences committed in another 
life ; the elect soul suffering to its honour through 
martyrdom ; other souls being purified by their 
appropriate punishment. He appears to have 
adopted this notion in order to clear the Provi- 
dence of God from the imputation of evil. " He 
will," be says, "have recourse to any expedient 
rather than allow the truth of this imputation." 
For instance, in the case of ^ martyrs, be supposes 

;. L. 5. DcxiT. 6. See Neander, pp. 56. 59. 82. JSttsilides 
defined failh on assent of the soul to something which does not 
aifect the senses, because it is not present ; and hope, an expec- 
tation of possessing good. L. 2. ccccxiui. 30. 

' S. L.. 4. Dxcix. 18. DC. 37. Beausohre, Tom. ii. p. 3, sup- 
poses this work to have been a commentary on the Gospels, or 
rather on St. Matthew's Gospel. See also Tom. i. p. 39. In 
Jerome's account of Agrippa Castor, it is said that Basilides 

mposed twenty-four books on the Gospel. See Eusebjus, 
L. 4, c. 7- ^ See Neander, p. ; 
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that, although they suffer in appearance because 
they are Christians, yet they have committed secret 
sins ; or if they have not sinned in act, that they 
have sinned in inclination, or have, like an infant, 
a sinful nature, and have only been prevented 
from sinning in act by want of opportunity; or 
that they have sinned in a previous state of 
existence. In answer to this reasoning the Ortho- 
dox appealed to the example of Christ, who was 
without sin, and yet suffered. Basilides rejoined 
that Christ was a man, and that no man was free 
from stain. Clement * here accuses Basilides of 
deifying the Devil, and making the Lord a man 
liable to sin. 

^ Basilides was one of the heretics who intro- 
duced two gods, the good God, and the Demi- 

* L. 4. Dci. 17. See Beausobre, T. ii. pp. 25, 26. Neander, 
pp. 41. 49. 51. and the interpretation given by the followers of 
Basilides to Exod. xx. 5. in the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
XXVIII. where we find the notion of the passage of the soul 
through different bodies in order to effect its purification. 

' S. L. 5. Dcxc. 41. Compare L. 3. dxlii. 7* Beausobre 
says that Basilides acknowledged one Supreme God, whom he 
called the Father, T. ii. p. 6. In one place Basilides is repre- 
sented to have given the title of "Apx*^'' and 6 jiiyiarog Qeoc to 
the Demiurge. S. L. 2. ccccxlviii. 1. ccccxlix. 2. But the 
passage in the fourth book, dciii. 30. to which Beausobre refers, 
T. ii. p. 15. expresses rather the opinions of Valentinus, than of 
Basilides. See also T. ii. p. 19. Neander says that the Demiurge 
was not opposed, but in subordination, to God, carrying on 
the dispensation without knowing that he did. pp. 38. 47. 
53. 63. 
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urge. Clement 'mentions incidentally tiiat Sa- 
silides placed Justice and hei- daughter Peace, as 
Hypostases, in his Ogdoaa. From ^ the nature of 
the good God it followed that the fulfilment of his 
will consisted in loving all tilings, since all things 
have a relation to the universe (jrpoc to n-ai'), in 
coveting nothing, and in hating nothing. 

* The theory of Basilides respecting human nature 
was, that the passions or affections were certain spi- 
rits appended essentially (sor' oiialav) to the rational 
soul, inconsequence * of some original confusion of 
principles or elements — that to these were after- 
wards attached other spirits of spurious and hete- 
rogeneous natures, as of the wolf, the monkey, the 
Hon, the goat — that the peculiarities of these spirits 

' S, L. 4. Dcxxxvii. 22. See Beausobro, T. ii. p. 6. Nean- 
der, p. 34. 

' S.L. 4. Dci. 44. Compare L. 7- dccclxxxi. 18. See 
Neander, p. 59, 

' Kara Tiya rdpaxoy t:al atiyxvaiv apx'niiy- 4> See Neaudur, 
pp. 37. 54. Beauaobre, Tom.ii. p. 21, who quotes passages from 
the Eclogffi ex Prophetamm Scripturis, in which it is said that 
impure spirits are twined about the aoul, vu, that material ener- 
gies are separated from the soul by the spirit in baptism, xxv., and 
in which the affections of the soul are called spirits influencing it 
by suggestion, stvi. It maybe inferred from these passages 
that the Ecloga; were not the work of Clement. In S, L. 3. 
Dxxvi. 19, Clement mentions heretics who maintained that the 
human body was formed by different powers : the upper parts 
down to the navel were the work of higher or more Divine art ; 
the lower parts of inferior art. 
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hovering about the soul, assimilated its desires to 
those of the several animals, and caused it to imi- 
tate their actions. As the desires corresponded to 
the peculiarities of things animate, so the habits 
of the soul corresponded to the properties of things 
inanimate, which were appended to it. Thus 
hardness of heart corresponded to the property 
of adamant. On this theory Clement justly re- 
marks that, * ' it represents man as a species of 
Trojan horse, enclosing a host of different spirits 
in one body." He quotes also a passage from a 
tract of Isidorus, the son of Basilides, entitled, 
^ *' Concerning the Adventitious Soul," from which 
it appears that Isidorus was alive to the objection 
which might be urged against this theory — that it 
afforded men a plea for j ustify ing their bad actions 
by ^ the plea of necessity. Isidorus held the 
opinion of the Pythagoreans that man had two 

souls (Ji XoyiKri and ^ aXoyri), 

Pursuing the notion of three different kinds of 
men, so constituted from their birth, Basilides 
^ said on the subject of marriage, that '^ Some men 

^ ev T^ TTcpt npofr^vovc yf^vxff^, 21. Isidorus here applies the 
epithet fxovofieprig to the soul ; he must, therefore, have thought 
that the doctrine of appendages was not inconsistent with its 
simplicity. See Neander, p. 55. 

' Isidorus denied that this plea was well founded ; man might 
resist the violence of the appended spirits. 

^ S. L. .^. dviii. 4. Basilides is here explaining Matth. xix. 




hid -a ' natural aversion to the female sesr; srteh 
men did well not to marry. Others abstained 
from marriage through worldly considerations, or 
physical defect. Others, because the cares inci- 
dent to a married life would distract their attention 
from their spiritual interests. If, however, a man 
who abstained from marriage, lived in a state of 
perpetual conflict with his passions, and of appre- 
hension lest lie should be overcome by them, and 
consequently could not keep his thoughts undi- 
videdly fixed upon his heavenly hopes, he ought to 
marry ; to such the Apostolic exhortation was 
addressed, It is better to marry than burn." On 
the subject of the remission of sins, Basilides 
'maintained that only involuntary sins, and sins 
done in ignorance, were remitted. 

' According to Clement, Basilides flourished In 

12, On this subject Clement quotes a passage from Isidonis, in 
which he appears to pronounce a man in a state of imperfection, 
■who is under the necessity of praying that he may not fall into 
ioconiinence ; and recommends such a man to marry. He says 
that some auts which are natural to man are not necessary, and 
instances the use of marriage. The passage is taken from a 
Treaiise on Morals, dix, 21. See Neander, p. 60. 

' S.L. 4. dcsxxiv. 1. See Neander, p. 62. 

' S, L. 7. dcccxcviii. 10. dcd. 8. dccclxxxii. 1. In the ac- 
count of Agrippa Castor given by Jerome in his Catalogue of 
Ecclesiaaticai Writers, it is said that Basilides died at Aleiandria 
in the reign of Adrian ; hut doubts are entertained respecting 
the correctness of the reading. See Beausobre, Tom. i. p. 39. 
Note 8. Neander inclines to the opinion of Epiphanius that 
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the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. His 
followers pretended that he had received his doc- 
trine from Glaucias, the interpreter of Peter. 
They appealed also to the authority of Matthias, 
the Apostle. 

^ The followers of Basilides celebrated the anni- 
versary of our Lord's baptism, having passed the 
preceding night in reading the Scriptures. They 
supposed him to have been baptised in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, on the fifteenth day of the month 
Tubi, i. e. the ninth or tenth of January. 

^In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, it is 
stated that ^^the followers of Basilides believed 
the dove which descended on Jesus at his baptism 
to be not the Holy Spirit, but the minister. ^^ This 
statement appears to have suggested to Beausobre 
an explanation of a very obscure passage in the 
^second book of the Stromata, where Clement 

Basilides was by birth a S3niaii, p. 81. By the interpreter 
(ep fitly tvg) of Peter, he understands the Expositor of the Eso- 
teric doctrine of Peter, p. 65. 

* S.L. 1. ccccviii. 1. See Beausobre, T. ii. p. 29. Neander, 
p. 49, who supposes that Basilides only followed the custom of 
the Syrian churches. See also p. 81. 

* xvi. Neander, p. 46. compares P. L. 3. c. 1. ccli. 25. Kal 
Tov fiev Qeov BicLKovog, rifidv ^e TraihaywySg, (Clement is speak- 
ing of the X<$yoc), and S. L. 5. dclxvii. 2. iXirlioyrdQ re Kal 
(iXivovrag ha Tfjg rtav irpuiTOKTitmiiv BiaKoviag, 

* ccccxlviii. 3. evravda ol dynfX tov Bao'iXc/^i^v, tovto k^yov^ 
fX€voi TO pifToy, aifTOv (^atnv*' Ap\pvTa, eTaKovaavra r^v (fMtny rov 



38]^, "that the followers of Baailides, in com- 
Dienting on the text of Scripture, The fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom, arrived at the following 
extraordinary conclusion — That the Ruler of the 
world, hearing the words of the ministering spirit, 
wa,a astonished hoth at the sound and at the sight, 
the announcement of the Gospel being wholly un- 
expected by him — that his astonishment was called 
fear, being the beginning or principle of the wis- 
dom which distinguishes the different kinds, and 
separates, and perfects, and restores ; for he who 
is over all sends him forth, having separated not 
the world only, but also the election," Beausobre 
supposes Basilides to have maintained that the 
Prince or Demiurge, who was previously ignorant 
of the Gospel dispensation, hearing the words 
spoken of Jeaus by the ministering spirit at his 
baptism, was astonished. That this astonishment 
was to him the beginning of a knowledge of the 



eiaaiyoviiirBv IIvtu/iaTOC, ixttXayiivaL rji rt duovajian. tai rj* 
dcaftari, jrafi' iXTrlcaQ fiii/yyiKia^fi/oy' icoi r^»- tKirXij^ii' ai/roi 
folJoy i-XijSrjvai, dpx^v yty^fifvov ao^la^ (fuXonpirtjTiKtit tc, (see 
ccccsLix. 16.) Koi haKpiunys, Kal tcXcuitu^vCi »«! djromiraffro- 
rii:q£' ou ydp fiofov tiiv icoafiov, a'XXn Kat r^v luXoyiiv Siaxplvas, 
o ETTt iraai Trpojrt/tirf i. See the Histoire du Manicheisme, Tom. ii. 
c. 3. Does it not appear from this passage that Basilides 
commented on the books of the Old Testament? See L. C- 
DcCLXvii. 13. Escerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxviii. One 
consequence flowing from it is, that there could be no elec- 
tion, and no salvation before the baptiaia of Christ. See L. 5. 
Dcxtv. 21. 
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mystery of redemption — the beginning of that 
wisdom which enabled him to distinguish between 
the world which he had created, and the heavenly 
world of the Supreme God ; in other words, be- 
tween the world and the election. ^ Beausobre's 
supposition derives support from Clement's com- 
ment ; who says that Basilides, when he broached 
this opinion, was not aware that he was making 
the greatest, and by him much -celebrated God, 
liable to passions, by ascribing to him astonish- 
ment, which astonishment implied previous ignor- 
ance, inasmuch as ignorance precedes astonish- 
ment. If then astonishment is fear, and the fear 
of God is the beginning of wisdom, then ignorance 
goes nigh to be the antecedent cause of the wisdom 
(of God ; Tov Scov seems to be repeated from the 
preceding line), and of the whole formation of the 
universe, and of the restitution of the election 
itself. Are we then to consider ignorance as a 
good, or an evil? If as a good, why should it be 
put an end to by astonishment ? In that case, 
the minister^ and the announcement of the Gospel^ 
and the baptism, are superfluous. If as an evil, 
how happens it that evil is the cause of the greatest 
good? For unless ignorance had first existed, 



^ See Neander, p. 47. Beausobre quotes a passage from 
Tatian in support of his explanation ; but he appears to me to 
put interpretations on some of the expressions which the words 
will not bear. 
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neither would tke ndnister have descended ; nor 
would astonishment have seized the ruler of the 
world, as they say ; nor would he have received 
from fear the beginning of wisdom to enable him 
to distinguish between the election and the things 
of the world. 

'Some of the followers of Basilides appear to 
have perverted his doctrine, and to have affirmed, 
that as they were born to salvation, they must 
necessarily be saved, however vicious their lives. 
But Clement, far from charging Basilides himself 
with impurity of living, expressly acquits him of 
sanctioning any immoral practices. 

Clement * quotes a passage from the First Book 
of the Commentaries of Isidorus, on the Prophet 
Parchor, in which Isidorus charges the philosophers 
generally, and Aristotle in particular, with stealing 
from the Prophetic Writings ; but whether he re- 

Ifers to the prophets of the Old Testament is uncer- 
tain, as he names only the prophecy of Cham. 
Cas 
Mai 
der, 



I 



We will now proceed to Marcion, ' who, ac- 

■ S.L. 3. dx. 21. 

' L. 6. dcclxvii. 14, See Jerome's Account of Agrippa 
CaGtoT, where meation is made of the prophets, Barcabas and 
Marcob. Bapi:a|3/3iJc rai Bapx'"'^- Euseb. L. 4. c. 7. See Nean- 
der, p. 64. 

' S, L, 8. dcccxcviii. 25. The reading of tlie text is uc 



cording; to Clement, was contemporary with Va- 
lentinus and Basilides, but old when they wen 
young. He was a native of Pontus. 

Marcion held the doctrine of two gods, the 
Supreme God and the Demiurge. To the lattei 
he gave th(; title of ' Just, and to the former thai 
of 'Good. In like manner he called the law 'just, 
supposing it to have been given by the Demiurge, 
in contradistinction from the Gospel, which h( 
called good. He supposed * also that the Deml- 

a-pc<r/3urt|£ vturipmc avvtyiyero. But VoBaiua coajectured tht 
trae reading to be. As «-p«r/)vrai£ vtirtpot. See Care Hiat 
Lit. p. 34. Pearson Vindic. Ignat. P. 2. c. 7- 

' oXX' oi /i€v dri MopKivMic fvaty KoKt^v (f.ijivmi rcajt^v, i.e. r^i 
yivtaiy) tK Tt HXijt tracqc, nal U tiKaiou ytvofiivriv Ari/xioupyoi. 
S.L. 3. Dxv. 17. Coropaie Dxyi. 11. oi fikmrnfot Si jv ifiy^a- 
B^fitv, Tap' ilv r^v yiyfny Kaxify tlyai an/3w£ cc/ioOoktcc ol dxi 
KapKiuyot KaOaircp tSiy Soyfiari <^vaTTOVTai, ob ^viret cae^t 
(iovXovmi rairr^v tlvai, dKkd r^ VtO *? ^^ a*Xi;0^c SiaSovn. 
P.L. 1. C.8. CXXXV.8. 

' mrciSoyrci vpog rov irtirXijirora dyaOoy, dW oil roe (f, aXXo>-' 
(Jc^affi, Otovfv aXXfi rpoiry. DXV. 22. Beausobre, torn, li, p. 92. 
traoBlaUs Qcoy iv ctXXy rpory, Dietk dims tin autre tetu el 
cTune autre maniere, and infers from the words that Marcion did 
not assert the Demiurge to be God in the strict sense of tlu 
term. See Neander, p. 287. who also interprets the words, as i] 
used with reference to the Demitirge. S. L. 6. dcccu. 17. 

' Ti Ttilvvv Toy tiofwy ^ovKoyrai (oI diro JiapKluyoc) ; racoi 
ftiy oiy, ob ififiaiivai' SUatov Si, SiixariXXayrtt to dyo-Ooy t^i 
hxaiov. S. L. 2. ccccxLix. S7. 

* lay yap rtc roKfi^rac Xt'yi), JiapKluyi crd/uvoc, rov Ati/iunip- 
yov ffuftiv Toy (tc abroy inaTciaayTa, mi ipo r^c rou Kvploii 
irapovalas, ExXoyqlc xai Z^ rai aul^ofiiytit r^y Itlav abroii atfriiplav. 
S. L. 5. DcxiT. 24. See Neander, p. 291. 
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purge or Creator conferred upon those who be- 
I lieved in him a peculiar salvation ; sach as could 
be conferred before the advent of the Lord. He 
affirmed ' Matter, and consequently the procreation 
of children, to be evil. This latter opinion, ac- 
cording to Clement, he borrowed from Plato and 
the Pythagoreans ; from whom, however, he dif- 
fered in this respect — that he affirmed the pro- 
creation of children to be evil in its nature ; they 
said that it was evil with reference to the soul, 
which being divine was brought down Into the 
world, as into a place of punishment ; for according 
to them it was necessary to purify souls once in- 
troduced into the body. 

Believing the works of the Demiurge to be evil, 

the Marcionites thought that they were bound to 

I set themselves ^ in opposition to him, and to ab- 



' S.L. 3. Dxy. 18. Dxvi. 11, DXix. 5. Z2. dxs. 14. L. 4. 

XXXIV. II. Tcrtullian Btatea that Marcion denied the resur~ 
rectioa of the body. Clement mentions heretics who affirmed 
that they had already received the resurrection. 8. L. 3. 
cxxxiii. 9. Compare Tertullian de Res. Camia. c. 19. 

I' dvTiTaaaoiiBvoiT^ TTotrirp T^ aipiSv. S.L. 3. DXV. 21. dxx. 
10. Dxxu. 5. L. 4. Dxcili. 33. flair 8' oi Troprclav airucpuc Tav 
yd/ioy Xiyovai, eai utto iia/3oXou Taiirriv irapa^lEoaOai, L 3. 
Dxxxm. 22. Compare dxlviii. 4. In L. 3. dxsvi. 29, Cle- 
ment mentjons certain heretics, called Antitact^, who said, " the 
God of the Universe is our Father by nature, and whatever he 
made is good ; but some one of those who were made by him 
sowed tares, thereby generating the nature of evil, in which he 
has involved ub all, setting us in opposilion ta the Father. 
, T 2 
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stain from the use of worldly things. They ab- 
stained too from marriage, because they were 
unwilling to people a world, of which the Demi- 
urge was the maker. In support of their opinions 
they appear to have quoted our Saviour's virords, 
Leave tJie dead to bury their deadj but follow thou 
me : understanding by the dead the things of this 
world. Clement seems to allude to the Marcion- 
ites, ^ when he condemns certain heretics, who 
courted martyrdom through hatred of the Demi- 
urge. They also spoke evil of the body. Cle- 
ment 'states, incidentally, that the belief in the 
evil nature of generation caused the Marcionites 
to introduce their notion of the oJi/Lia xfw^ucovj the 
body animated by the soul ; but he enters into no 
explanation of the expression. 

Valentinus was * contemporary with Basilides, 
and was said to have been a hearer of Theudas, a 
disciple of St. Paul. Besides the incidental notices 



Wherefore we, vindicating the Father, are opposed to the will of 
this second power ; and as he forbade us to commit adultery 
we, in order to make his commandment void, commit adultery." 
These Antitactae were not Marcionites. See S. L. 4. dxxxix. 42.- 

DXLV. 4. 

1 S. L. 4. dlxxi. 20. 

' S. L. 3. dlviii. 19. See the Histoire du Manicheisme, 
tom. ii. p. 114, and my account of Tertullian, p. 288. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxcviii. 12. He dwelt principally at Alexan- 
dria, but travelled to Rome, where he was expelled from the com- 
munion of the Church. See Neander, pp. 92. 203. 



of bis opinions contained in the works oFT!!lement, 
we poaseas extracts from the writings of Theodo- 
tHs, one of his followers. But as they do not con- 
tain a systematic account of the Valentinian doc- 
trine, it is necessary to premise a few remarks on 
the number and generation of the ' ^ons. 

Valentinus' considered, as the fountain of all 
existence, a perfect, eternal Being, dwelling in 
height invisible and ineffable, to whom he gave 
the titles of Buflog, 'Aytiparoq, Flpoapx^, npotraTtap. 
With this being dwelt his thought or idea, iwoia, 
to which were given also the titles ' apprjrov, aty^, 
Xapic- At first He was altogether unknown, per- 
fecting all things with his own thought in silence. 



' See Beausobre, torn. i. p. 570. Neander, p. 95. Clement 
thus explains the word aiiiii'. o y' oSc aliiy tou -j^poiov to iiiWoi; 
Til crearos, avrap £c icoi to jrafjyj^ijedc, dxapiiuc avyiaT^ai. 
S.L.I. cccXLiX. 7. We find aiiii-a adiTjroi'. L. 5. DCLXVii. 26. 
In L. 6. ucccxiii. 18, Clement asks, ttiuc h' av tv XI"^*'V yif""''' 
KTimt, avyytvoiiivov rols oSoi Kal rov -xpovov. See also DCCCXV. 
21. 

' N^eander, p. 94. Beausobre, toni. i. pp. 550. 57B. 

' We find the epithet appTpv^ applied to God by Clement. 
S.L, 5. DCLxxxv. 17. dayttfidTiaTOi and dymyuiiaaros. DCXCV. 
ayfam-oQ. Dcxcvl. 4. In P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxii. 11, God 
the Lord is said to have been without name (dj'aii'd/iaffroc), be- 
,ehe was not yet made man. We find also S, L. 6. dcclvi. 37- 
il mpiatcr) fiuvi), Xfiyo; iiir}(tifidriarot. It was the opinion of the 
Orthodox, as well as of tlie heretics, that the Father never ini- 
mediately revealed himself to man. The Orthodox said that lie 
revealed himself through tlie Word. The heretics invented their 
ProlatJona (wpo/3oXai) aa the medium of Reveklion. 
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Hence ^myri is called the mother of all things 
emitted by BvOog ; and it is said of her, that she 
was silent as to that which she could not declare 
respecting the ineffable, (ro appnrovj) and pro- 
nounced that, which she could comprehend, in- 
comprehensible. BvOoc and "Ewow, or 2tyi|, were 
the first pair of -^ous. * The Father, being un- 
known, wished to be known, and, in consequence, 
through the contemplation of himself, (Sea rrig 
ivOvfirifrswg ttiq eavrovj^ emitted the Only-Begot- 
ten. He, proceeding from knowledge — that is, 
the contemplation of the Father — became know- 
ledge, that is, the Son ; for the Father is known 
through the Son. The spirit of love is mixed 
with the spirit of knowledge, as the Father with 
the Son, and the contemplation with the truth. 
The only-begotten Son, who remained in the 
bosom of the Father, revealed the contemplation 
through knowledge to the ^ -^ons. 



^ Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptii?. xxix. In xxiii. it is said that 
the angels, instructed hy the Son, contemplate as much of the 
Father as is comprehensible ; the rest of the Father is un- 
known. See Neander, p. 98. 

^ Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis vii. See Neander, p. 98. 
Beausobre says, torn. ii. p. 157, that the Enthymesis of the 
Yalentinians is the rational soul, which knows not truths of 
itself, but possesses the capacity of knowing them by reason- 
ing ; corresponding to the XoyiKoy of Plato. But he is there 
speaking of the imperfect iEon, produced by 2o^/a, without 
the concurrence of Theletus or Philetus. See Neander, p. 107. 

' In giving names to their Mons, the Yalentinians seem to 
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Movoytviic or Novc, and 'AXvBaa, were the secood 
pair of jEons. 

Ao'-/oc and Zuiri, the third. 

'AvBpotTTOQ and 'E/cKXijoia, the fourth. Theae 
eight constituted the oySooc. From Aoyoc and Zwij 
proceeded ten other ^ona ; from "AvflpuTroc and 
'EKKXijffia twelve, of which the last pair were <friX»i- 
roc or OAjiroc, and So^ia. The thirty jEons con- 
stituted the pleroma^ 

We have seen that the Momytv^Q was the same 
as NovG- The Vaientinians called him also 'Apy^v, 
or principle, with reference to the first verse of 
St. John's Gospel- ' The Word, who was in the 



have been guided by the appellations which Christ gave to 
himself. Thus he called himself the Trulk and the Life, and 
they coupled Nouc and 'AXi/dcia, Adyoc and Zmi), o yiyDV^y ir 
nirry rji Xdyy, Saiii ^r J) avt^vyiiq. Vi. The female ^ans were, 
aecoiding to Beausohre, Tom. i. pp. 551, 582, the attributes of 
the male. See Neander, p. 95. In S. L. 5. iicexxiv. 35. 
Clement says, that the word ^ijrpowaVwp, which occurs in the 
Orphic Verses, suggested to the Vaientinians their UpofioKai, 
and the notion of coupling an ^on with God. See Quis Dives 
Salvetur, dcdlvi. 1. Neander, p. 209, Note 8. Le Nourry trans- 
lates NdSc, r Esprit, p. 33. 100. Bcausobre, TEntendement, ou 
I'Esprit pur, torn. i. p. 551. Ncrmder, der Greist, p. 100. 

' On the meanings of the word irXqpu^a, sec Neander, p. 208, 
Note 7. 

' vi. Mistoire du Manicheisme, torn. ii. p. 291. In John i. 18. 
the Vaientinians read o ftovoytviii; Qtos h uv ci^' toy koKtcop tov 
xarpdc- So also Clement, S. L. 5. dcxlv. 2. See Histoiie 
du Manicheisme, torn. i. p. 552, Compare IreDicus L. I. c. I. 
3. 1 8. Clement, if be is indeed the Epitomist, gives the following 
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principle («v rp apxi\ the Word in the Only-Be- 
gotten, in the intelligence, and the tmth (cv t^ vy 
Koi rp tiXtfitif, (the second pair of .Sons), means 
Christ, the Word and life (the third pair of iBons), 
whence St. John rightly calls him God, inasmuch 
as he was in God the intelligence. That which 
was in the Word was life (the female iEoji ii 

^ In 6v0oc all was one and undeveloped ; * he 
contained within himself the whole world of .Sons, 
the irXripwfjLaj to which he bore the same relation 
that each single Mon did to his female. On this 

as his own exposition. We say, that the Word in identity (roy 
iv TavTOTJiri \6yoy) is God in God, who is said to he in the hosom 
of the Father, inseparahle, indivisihle, one God. All things, 
whether spiritual, or intelligible, or sensible, were made through 
Him, by the proximate operation of the Word in identity. He 
is the Saviour who revealed the bosom of the Father. — The first- 
begotten of all creation was produced from the thought of the 
Divine mind (aV<J rrig Ivvoia^ r^c ev ry ^hocg). The only-be- 
gotten in identity, through whose inseparable power the Saviour 
acts, is the light of the Church, which was before in darkness 
and ignorance, viii. It is difficult, however, to distinguish the 
opinions of the Epitomist from those of Theodotus in this 
passage. Neander says that /3v6oc, vovq, \6yoQ, composed the 
Valentinian Trinity, p. 101. 

* fj ffiyfl, (l>aoiv, fJiiirrip oltra vavTiav riav TpopiKrfiivTbiv vxo ^ct- 
QovQ, xxix. Compare S. L. 5.dcxcv. 3. to 3' doparov koi d^riroy 
KoXvoy ovofidtrac Oeov, (jadvv avroy KeKkfiKaatv evrevdiy Tiyeg, dfQ 
av 7r£pi€tXij0^ra koi eyKoXwitrdfJievov tcl waVra, dvit^iKTOV te icat 
diripavTOV. 

' kv TrXijpol/iart oiv kydrriTOQ ovarjQ, eKacrrog Tuy aitayktv l^ioy 
cXft ir\i)pwfxa, Trjy av(vylay. xxxii. Neander, p. 97. 
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account, Clement ' charges the Valenlinians with 
teaching that God suffered, because the pleroma 
suffered with the suffering ^on. We see, too, 
from the passage just quoted, that the female ^on 
was sometimes included, when the male only was 
named. As the Father was made known only 
through his only-begotten, or the Son, the latter 
was said to reveal or give form to all life ; and in 
this respect the name Father was given to the 
Monogenes. He stood in the relation of Son to 
God, in the pleroma ; of Father, to all created 
existences, Clement himself appears to have en- 
tertained a simitar notion; for he 'says, that as 
the Son beholds the goodness of the Father, so 
God works, being called Saviour ; the Beginning 
or Principle of the universe ; the first image of 
the invisible God before the ages, which gave 
form to all that was created after it. He was 
called Might inaccessible; the ^person or coun- 



ovofia Si £ipip-ai Qcov' iwii, t!iE /5XtVEi rou Iltirpoc nji' dyaBo- 
. a uioc, ivcpyci b Geoc Siurijp irtcXiffiti'oc, ^ rwc oXiay dpjfi), 
dicuKdytirTat fiiv Ik tou Qfov rou doparov, Tpuri) cai n-p^ 
■aiy- TcrinraiKcv Si Ta ftiff lavri)v Awayrit ytvAiitfo, S. L. 5. 
tix. 11. 

(HI, }iiv ^(Sc dvpoaiTov iiprfnu, it ftoyoytvitc, icai Trpurd- 
roKOC. X. aVpdiTiroi' ipiHe red Svvafiit: &tov. Kll. 

' Ttpdeuiroi' Si TfiTpoe o uioc ci' o5 yyiupi^tTai h irar^p. x. See 
:ii. XXIII. Compare P. L. I. c. 7. cxxxii. 15. S. L. 5. ncLxv. 
10. eirti Ttpoauiiroy (liv rqc iiixvvyivrtc aXifitiae 6 uliis tov Qtiiv, 
;. L. 6. Dccci. 28. L. 7. dccclxvi. 2C. In 2 Cor. iv. fl. we 
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tenance of the Father ; the ' principle or begin- 
ning of the contemplation of the Father ; the 
* heavenly bread, and spiritual nourishment^ 
giving life through eating and knowledge ; ' the 
light of men, that is, of the Church, with refer- 
ence to the last pair of TEons in the Ogdoas, 
''Avdpioiro^ and 'EKKXriaia ; the ^ Invisible Name. 

We have seen that in section viii. where the 
Epitomist appears to be speaking his own opinions, 
he calls the Word in identity, the Saviour ; but 
in section xix. we find the following comment on 
the words, The Word was made flesh. "The Word 
was made flesh, not only when he appeared as 
man on earth, but when, in the beginning the 
word in identity became man (that is, the Son) 

find wpoe ipuiTivfAoy r^c yvaio'eaic ttjq ^o^tiq tov Qeov ey irpotrbur^ 
'Ifjcov Xpiarov, 

^ 6 ^e vloe CLpxrl Tfjg TraTpiKfJQ vtrap^Ei OiaQ, XII. 

' ovTOQ ktmv dpTOQ eTTovpcLviog. xiii., evidently with reference 
to John vi. hut I douht whether this applies to the Monogenes 
of the pleroma. 

' xiii. Neander, p. 103. 

* TO de adparov ovofia^ SwEp itrrly b vIoq 6 fMyoyei^g, 
xxvi. BvOoc, or the Father was aybivofiaaros^ the Son was the 
name, hut invisihle. Compare xxxi. where it is said that the 
void of knowledge (iccVoi^a y vwcewc) occasioned by the error of 
2So^/a, is the shadow of the name, that is, of the Son, the form 
of the j^ons : oirep corl <rKia tov ovofxaroQ, oirep etrrly vlog^ y^p^il 
Twy aiuiywy. Of the JEons also it is said that they are a name 
which cannot be named (oyofw, dyiayofxatnoy but Neander, p. 
99, appears to have thought that oyofxa tov dyiayofjLa(rrov, was the 
right reading), a form, and knowledge. See Neander, p. 106. 



in outline or figure (jcara Trtpiypr^tiv, so koi o Kaff 
fKaoTov TTtptCipiaTai Kai wipiysypaTTTai. X. and H (Ui5 
a-^jinaatv Hv wipiyfypafifxtva. xi.) not in essence; 
and again he became flesh, when he wrought 
through the ' prophets. The Son of the Word in 
identity is called the Saviour ; for " in the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God : 
that which was bom in him is life ;" and the Lord 
is life. Again, when St. Paul tells us to put on the 
" new man, created after God, he means that we 
should believe on him, who was created by God 
after (Kara) God, the Word in God. The expression, 
created after God, refers to the perfection which 
man will finally attain. The Word of the Word in 
identity is the 'image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature, born without passion, 
the original author of all created essences ; for in 
him the Father made all things. He is said to 



' The Valentinians held that the Spirit, whicli was imparted 
specially to each of the prophets to assist him in his ministry, 
was poured forth generally on all the members of the Church ; 
whence it came to pass that signs of the Spirit — healing of dis- 
eases and prophecy— were accomplished in the Church. They 
knew not, the Epitomist adds, that the Paraclete, who now 
works immediately in the Church, is of the same essence and 
power as he who worked under the Old Testament, kxiv. Nean- 

Ider, p. 131. 
" With reference to Ephesians iv. 24. iySlnrarrOai to 
ayOpuiwoy, tiiv tarci Ocov KTiadti'Ta. 
' oQrirTiv tiiriii' tov Otou rou uopdrou, wjiuirdrutuc nuor/c 
Col. i. 15. 
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have taken the form of a servant, not merely 
because he took flesh at his advent, but because 
he took the essence of the subject or inferior (rov 
viro/ccc/iivov). This essence is a servant (SovX^)y 
because it is passive (iraOiini), and subject to the 
efficient and dominant Cause. Here we find men- 
tion of a Word in identity, who was in the ple- 
roma ; of a Son (tUvov) of this Word in identity, 
who was called the Saviour ; who was the image of 
the invisible God, the first-bom of every creature ; 
who took fiesh and was the perfect ' man, in whose 
image Adam was formed. Some of the early 
fathers supposed that Adam is said to have been 
made in the image of God, because he was made 
in that form which the Saviour afterwards as- 
sumed. * To the first-created Word of God, the 
Word of the Word in identity, was applied the 
third verse of Psalm ex. (in the Septuagint cix. 3.) 

Trpo Eciia^opov eyivvriaa ae. 

The Epitomist gives no detailed account of the 
passion or sufiering of So^ia, the last ^on, iu the 
pleroma. He ' says incidentally that, "wishing to 
attain to that which was above knowledge, she 

1 See Neander, p. 102. With respect to the different persons 
to whom the name Saviour is applied, see p. 113. 

' XX. 

' xxxi. Kivwfia yvwaewQf opposed to TrXripiafxa. Thus eavroy 
Ktvuitragj Tovriariv ektoq tov opov yei/ofjLevoQ. xxxv. See Neander, 
p. 106. 



fell into ignorance and loss of form, (a/iopfm,) and 
occasioned a void or vacuity of knowledge. She 
would have been dissolved and lost out of the 
pleroma, had she not been preserved by 'Opoc, 
' who separates the created world from the ple- 



' Christ, having left lo^la, who emitted him, en- 
tered into the pleroma, to entreat assistance for 
the Wisdom left without. With the good pleasure 
of the ^ons («£ tuSoKiac tCiv aluvuv), Jesus was sent 
forth as the Paraclete to the lost ^on ; hence 
Jesus was called the Paraclete : he had with him 
the fulness of the ^ons, as he proceeded from 
the whole {awo nl aXov). It was ^before said, 
that the Word in the principle or only-begotten 



^ xlii. SeeNeander, p. 110. 

' xxm. o airijira'^iioc roue aluvas Xpiaro^. XLi. Theodotua 
compares St. Paul to the Paraclete. As the Paraclete was sent 
forth after the pasaion of the lost JEon, St. Paul was sent forth 
to preach the resurrection after the passion of the Lord. 

' vi. Neander, pp. 114. 117- 121. says that Noue was the gene- 
ral representative of the highest agent in each scale of being. 
He refers to a passage in section vii. u ii iyrau6a Sifdde, ovk In 
fioi-oycy^S, I'lW iie fiovoyiviis, irpoc tou 'AttootoXov wpoaayo- 
piuErai, — S6i,ay u£ [loyoyevnuQ (John i. 14.) Sti tic koI d ofiroc ^•'i 
EV tiir rg Krlaci irptirdroicoc i^riv 'ititniug, iy Si irXijpu/mri [ioi'o- 
ycviic' o ii avTOQ iari, roiouroc ii" iKdari^ riTTf, oloc Mj(<up^<r(lm 
Siivarai, Kai obSi irDTC ToS fitlvavToc o rara^ac ^cpj^crai. Com- 
pare IV. ondxxxm. quoted in Note 3. "Neander admits, however, 
that there is a conftision of names and persons in the Valentinian 
systems. 
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was Christ, the word and life; and, according 
to Irenaeus, Christ was emitted by Novc? or the 
only-begotten. But the Christ of whom The- 
odotus is now speaking, was ^ emitted from the 
thought (c^ cvvocac) of So^ca, and was called the 
image of the pleroma. When he left his mother 
and ascended into the pleroma, he was detained 
there by all its members^ and, consequently, by 
the Paraclete. * He received the adoption of a Son, 
being added by election to the pleroma ; and 
becoming the first-bom of all that is here below, 
he is, as it were, our head and root ; the Church 
being the fruit of Christ, who, fleeing from that 
which was uncongenial to him, was gathered 
into the pleroma, having been emitted from the 
thought of his mother. 

* After the mother had been deserted by Christ, 
whom she emitted in perfect integrity (oXojcXiipov), 



1 xxxii. 

* xxxiii. As Christ was emitted by So^/a, he was an image, 
not a member, of the pleroma. Stra oiv Ik ovI^vyLaq irpoip^frac 
^rXiypea^ara ktmv' otra Be dtrd lvoc> elKoyeg, xxxii. Compare 
XXXVI. The same remark is quoted by Clement ; S. L. 4. 
Dciii. 33. The Epitomist, if I interpret him rightly, calls this 
application of the title first-horn Saviour to the Christ, emitted 
by 2o^ia, a perversion of the true doctrine, ecrrty olv 6 \6yog 
ovTOg irapaKovfTfia rov fifieripoVf £K tov vTroKeifiivov irpwoTOKoy 
\iywy rdy can^po. Compare xix. aWa Kal r^y ov<rlay €k tou 
vnoKeijiiyov. 

^ xxxix. 
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she emitted nothing perfect ; but ' produced the 
Ruler of the dispensation in the image of him 
who had left her, and who was himself the type 
of the Father of all things ; but, as she pro- 
duced him because she longed for the perfect 
Christ, he was inferior ; and when she saw his 
inferiority, (t^ airoro/uav airov,) she was seized 
with aversion for him. 

' Jesus, who descended, was the good pleasure 
(ewSokiq) of the whole ; for in him was all the 
pleroraa bodily ; all the seeds, therefore, suffered 
in his suffering. The whole was disciplined, and 
sympathised in the passion of the twelfth JEon, 
So^to. ^ Jesus, our light, as the apostle says, 
having emptied himself, that is, having come 
without the boundary, (tow opou,) as he was *an 
angel or messenger, brought with him from the 

I' xxxiii. There seems here to be a play upon the word nVo- 
TOfiCa, which may mean either the defective state of the rulor of 
the diBpensation ; or his severity, with reference to the charaL'ter 
of the ruler of the dispensation. diroTo^to means severity. S. L. 2. 
: 



!ri iv airy KarotKtl jrdv to irX^pu^a rfls OcoTip-ot aio- 
finTiKCi. Col. ii. 9, See also Col. i. 19. Neander, pp. 113. 116. 
^ XStxv. irpoe rti ^ue, S irpwrov irpo^yayEi', Tourttn-i rov 'Iqiraui', 
,1. 

* Theodotus applied to Jesus the title of the angel of counsel. 
(Isaiah ix. 6.) mivaifiaavTOQ ot nai niS irXijpiUjUiiroc, iK^ifincrai 
' '■flc 0ov\^i &yye\oc, ra! yiyvtrai. ncfaXi) ruv oXwi- furii rdv 
iTtpa. XLiii. The Valentinian definition of an angel, was a 
itiord haomg the announcement (dKayyMav) of the Self -existent 
(tov ovtos). XXV. Histoire du Manicheisme, torn. i. p. 571. 
1 
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pleroma the angels of the excellent seed. ^ Sd^m, 
when she saw him and his likeness to the ligU 
which had left her, ran towards him rejoicdng,^ 
and worshipped him ; and when she saw the male 
angels who had come forth with him, she was 
ashamed, and put on a veil. Hence, the apostle 
orders women to bear power on their heada, on 
account of the angels. (1 Cor. xi. 10.) 



* The Saviour then imparted form to all things, 
I thereby condemning and healing the passions of 

So^m ; revealing from the self-existing Father 
what was in the pleroma, and rendering her 
free from passion. Thus, through the appear- 
ance of the Saviour, So^ca obtained existence, 
(she was before in a state of dissolution,) and the 
things without the boundary were created (John 
i. 3.) by introduciug the passions into the essence of 
what Theodotus calls the second disposition (r^ 
SavTcpac SiaOlacdic). * The passions, being incor- 
poreal, could not collectively form an essence j 
but they were transferred into matter, and then into 
bodies and concrete substances (* (TvyKplfiara). 
Each body also received its natural adaptation. 

^ xliv. 

* xlv. As the Only-Begotten gave form to all within thie 
pleroma, so the Saviour gave form to all without it. Hence 
the expression /xop^^ t&v alufvbty, applied to the Son, in xxx!.' 
See Neander, p. 120. 

* xlvi. See Histoire du Manicheisme, tom. ii. p. 162. 

* These concrete substances were formed out' of earth, whjiitr^' 



^ The universal Sa>-iour thus became the firat 
Demiurge. The second So^ia built a house 
for herself, and supported it on ' seven columuB. 
She first emitted God, the image of the Father, 
through whom she made the heaven and earth, 
that is, the things on the right and on the left. 
He, as tlie image of the Father, becomes a Father, 
and ^ emits first the animal Christ (rov i^uyncov 



and air. xiviii. Beausobre translates ovyKpinara k'oi iru/iora, lei 
corps mixtes et vivans. 

' xl?ii. The Demiurge is called the image of the Onty- 
Begotten. vtt. Neander, pp. 120, 121, 217. where he quotes S. L. 

4. Dciii. 24. 

' Proverbs is. 1. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
early Fathers applied the name Tiaipla to the second person in the 
Trinity. Clement has ijri r^c cmplae rijz wpwroxriiTTov r^ Be^i. 

5. L. 5. Dcxcix. 23. 

' These various relations appear to correspond to the Movo- 
ycrriQ Nous, the Christ (Aoyoc va! Zuii)), the npiAiroicrnToi, the 
archangels and angels in the pleroma. vi, x. Histoire du 
Mancheisme, torn. ii. p. 161. The itpuitiiktujtoI were seven 
I number, (with reference to the seven ^ons, who, together 
with the Father, composed the first Ogdoas, as Sofia, with 
seven columns, composed the second. See lxii. The 
number seven was perhaps derived from Tobit xii. 15. See 8. L. 
ncLXVti. 5. and L. 6. dcxiii. 23. iirra ficv daiv ol rijtr jityla- 
V curiifuv E^oiTfc irpur'lyoj'iii dyyikiiiv fip^oiTEc.) and, though 
imerically distinct, with reference to the circumscription of 
form, they were one and eqnal with reference to the similarity 
of their functions. As they received perfection at their first 
creation from God, through the Son, they were incapable of 
further advancement, s. Compare xi. In S. L. 5. ncLxvii. 3. 
e find lia t^c riSi' TrpbtTOKrinrbiv ZtoKoviat, which Potter inter- 
prets, through the minUtry of the Apottles. Theodotus defines 
angels intellectual fire, and intellectual spirits. Intellectual fire, 
U 
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X/oKrrov), the image of the Son ; then the arch- 
angels, the images of the ^ons ; then the angels, 
the images of the angels, of an animal and lucid 
essence, of which the prophetic word speaks, 
when it says, that the Spirit of God was honue 
upon the face of the waters ; meaning, that in 
the union of two essences the pure would be 
borne on the top, the heavy and material would 
sink to the bottom. * The epithet invisible ^ im- 
plied the absence of body in the beginning. 

* When the Demiurge had separated the pure 
from the heavy parts, through his insight into the 
nature of each, he formed light, that is, he made 
things manifest, ' by applying to them light and 
form. This was prior to the creation of the light 
of the sun and heaven. He employed, in the 
work of creation, the passions from which So^ia 
had been delivered. From her grief he formed the 
* spiritual things of wickedness, against which we 
have to contend ; from her fear, the beasts ; from 

when thoroughly purified, is intellectual light. The Son is light 
inaccessible, xii. 

^ The allusion here is to the Septuagint Version of Gen. ii. 1. 
7) ^£ 7^ ^v adpaTOQ. Histoire du Manicheisme, p. 161. 

^ xlviii. See Histoire du Manicheisme, torn. ii. pp. 159. 
163. Neander, pp. 122. 142. 

^ So in xli. fxr^vvwv vepl tov (fiWTog tov t^vivroQ koX /Ltop^<J<rav- 
roc, with reference to John i. 9. 

* wvevfAaTikd rffg wovrjplaQ. Eph. vi, 12. Neander seems to 
consider this expression as equivalent to ra xpvxuca, p. 123. 

1 



her astonishment and perplexity, the elements of 
the world. Fire, according to Theodotus, is sus- 
pended and dispersed in the other three elements, 
and has not an appointed place like them. ' Love 
of activity was the characteristic of the Demiurge ; 
he fancied that he worked by his own power, 
while he in fact nnconsciously obeyed the impulse 
of 2of' u. 

^Taking dust from the earth, a portion not of 
dry, but of various matter, he formed a material, 
irrational soul, of the same essence as that of 
beasts. This is the man * after the image (kot' 
liKova). The man after the likeness (ko&' onolwaiv) 
is he, whom he breathed into the former, and 
into whom he inserted something of the same 



' xlix. Neander, p. 122. TLe benediction of the Sabbath, 
which was inconsistent with tlie activity of the Demiurge, proved 
that he was an involuntary agent. Rom. viii. 20. is quoted in 
confirmation of his compulsory agency, dre ydfi ^ij^ioupyoc. 
dSiiXdis Ktvovficvos ujro Ttjs Soimc, ourai nurocivijroc clvai, bfioiiaz 
mi 01 ardpiiiirni. Llll. 

' L. Histoire du Manicheisme, T. ii. p. 159. The Demiurge 
a said to have produced Adam at the conclusion of the crea- 
tion, having previously had him in his thought. s.i.t. 

It is said afterwards that three natures sprang from Adam ; 
the irrational {o x°(ms, '■'nr' c'lKdva) represented by Cain ; the ra- 
tional and righteous (o \{ivx^''°U '^o^' o/utiiiiaiy) by Abel ; the spiri- 
tual (Jt vvtvfiartKOQ, sar' Ibiav) by Seth. nv. Neander, p. 128. 
To this infusion of the spiritual seed through the ministry ol 
the Valentiniana applied the difficult passage. Gal. ii 
u 2 
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essence as his own through the angels. Inas- 
much as he is invisible and incorporeal, he called 
his essence, ^ the breath of life. This, when it had 
received a form, became a living soul. *Thus there 
is a man in man, an animal in an earthly, not as 
a part in a part, but as a whole co-existing with a 
whole by the ineffable power of God. ' Hence he 
was created in Paradise, the fourth heaven, whi- 
ther the earthly flesh does not ascend. He was as 
a material flesh to the Divine soul. The words, 
* This now is bone of my bonCj alludes to the Divine 
soul concealed in the flesh ; and the words, Flesk 
of my fleshy to the material soul, which is the body 
of the Divine soul. * This material soul is called 

also ro awfia ro xpv^iKov. 

* ovT oiv diro efi(j>v<rrifJLarog. LV. * li. 

' In S. L. 5. Dcxciii. 17) it is said that the Elect Souls are 
not initiated into the mysteries of the Divine nature, till they 
pass above the third Heaven. 

* Compare liii. where the bone is said to be the rational and 
heavenly soul, into which the spiritual seed was inserted, in 
order that it might not be empty, but full of marrow. Compare 
also Lxii. 

* To this material soul the Valentinians applied the terms 
adversary (See S. L. 4. do v. 41.), the law warring against the 
law of the understanding ; the tares which grow with the good 
seed ; the seed of the Devil, of the same essence with him, with 
reference to Matt. v. 25 ; Luke xii. 58 ; Rom. vii. 23 ; Matt, 
xiii. 25. LI. LIII. Compare ii. xiv. In S. L. 3. DLvni. 19, 
Clement says that Valentinus introduced this notion of a (rdfjia 
xj/uXiKov, because he thought generation evil in its own nature. 
In Lxxxi. we find mention of a atananKov nvevfia. 
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' The spirituiil seed was secretly inserted into 
the soul of Adam, by "^ipia, having been supplied 
by the male angels. 



' In Adam then were combined three incor- 
poreal parts, the ipv^v wXikij, the tI/v^v Qila, and the 
airipfia wivfiariKov. Over these were thrown the 
coats of skins, with reference to those which our 
first parents made tor themselves after the fall. 
'With respect to the spiritual and animal parts, 
we are not the children of Adam ; they are both 
divine, and are emitted through him, not by him. 
He is our Father only as to the material soul. 
* The spiritual is saved by nature ; the animal, being 
endowed with free-will, has an aptitude for belief 
and incorruption, or for unbelief and corruption, 
according to its own choice ; the material is lost by 
nature. 

*The Christ who was emitted by So^m put on 

' liii. S. L. 4. Dctv. 3. 

' LV. See Histoire du ManicheiBme, torn. ii. p. 35. 

' Were it otherwise, all wuuld be equal and righteous, and 
instruction would be iu all, whereas the material are many ; the 
animal not many ; the spiritual few. lvi. 

' lvi. Compare S. L. 5. dcxi.v. 9. Neander, pp. 128. 132. 
The spiritual seed is called Israel in Scripture, as in Rom. xi. 23, 
The spiritual seed is saved by receiving a form ; the animal by 
a transfer from bondage tn freedom with reference to Gal, iv. 26< 



' lix. Xofia 



led within herself the whole spiritual seed, 
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the seed from his mother, which is gradually 
formed through knowledge. When *he arrived 
at the place which So^ia occupied after her ejec- 
tion from the pleroma, he found and put on Jesus 
Christ, who was announced by the Law and the 
Prophets, the image of the Saviour. * The animal 
Christ whom he put on was invisible. But as he 
must be seen, be detained, and be conversant in 
the world, he must have a body the object of sense. 
* A body, therefore, was woven for him of an in- 
visible, animal essence. ^ He died in consequence 



the elect. This the Saviour commended to the Father, when he 
said, Into thy hands I commend my Spirit, i. 

^ Compare xxvi. The place here spoken of is called 6 tottoq 
TfJQ utaoTtiTOQ. See Neander, p. 120. A river of fire is said 
to flow from beneath the seat of 2o^/a into the void space of 
creation, the place itself being fiery. It has on this account a 
veil, within which the archangel alone is allowed to pass, as 
the chief-priest alone entered into the Holy of holies ; Jesus fixed 
himself there, that he might mitigate the fierceness of the fire, 
and open a passage for the seed through it into the pleroma. 

XXXVIIl. 

' Compare xlvii. 

' Compare l. See Neander, p. 135. 

^ Ixi. In Lviii. it is said that Jesus Christ, the great comhatant, 
after the reign of death, saved and carried up with him the elect 
and called, that is, the spiritual and animal ; receiving the former 
from his mother, the latter from the dispensation ; and through 
them those who resemble them. Compare lxxx. Compare 
also the reason assigned in section v. for Christ's injunction to 
the Apostles that they should tell no man who he was. The 
Spirit which descended upon Jesus at the River Jordan was the 
Spirit of the thought (r^c evdvfiriaeuts) of the Father, xvi. Nean- 
der, p. 138. 



of the departure of the Spirit which descended 
upon him at the river Jordan. The hody could 
not die, so long as the liFe (the Saviour) remained 
in him. Thus death was overcome by a strata- 
gem ; for after he had possessed himself of the 
hody, the Saviour, withdrawing the ray of his 
power which had gone forth from him, destroyed 
death, and shaking off the passions, raised up the 
mortal body. Thus the animal parts are raised 
and saved ; but the spiritual parts through faith 
obtain a higher salvation, receiving souls as mar- 
riage garments. 

' The animal Christ sits on the right-haud of 
the Demiurge until the consummation, in order 
that they may look on him whom they pierced. 
They pierced that which was visible (to ^aivoficvov), 
that is, the flesh of the animal Christ. * The soul 
of Christ, when the body suffered, commended 
itself Into the hands of the Father; hut the spiri- 
tual seed in the hone he still retains. 

^ The rest (^ avairavai^) of the spiritual is in the 

I Ixii, We find in xxvi. oparat to oparoi- row 'Itiirov' q iroifla 
coi }) 'EKK\i)ota j)v Tuv mrtp/iariity nSv iiaipcpovriov ^v iaroKiaaToi' 
Sid TOv aapKiov. Compare 1. o irpoijiakc aapiciov rji Xdyy i| tropin, 
fcv/ianKoi- UTTipfia, -rovro rrrokioafitvo^ KaTtiXHiv o Swr^p. The 
Lord appeared as a man, not as an angel, through humility, iv. 
' This appears to be at variance with the quotation from see- 
ion 1, in Note 5, p. 2B3. 
' Ixiii, Compare i,x\x, and p. 3.'i(*. 
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Ogdoas, which is called of the Lord (§ Kn^wi^ia^^*^ 
Xfxai^ to distinguish it from the Ogdoas of theple*^ 
roma) remaining with the mother, and having 80ul& 
as garments. The other faithful souls remain with 
the Demiurge^; but they at the consummation shall 
also ascend into the Ogdoas. Then will follow the 
marriage supper, which is common to all who are 
saved. Thus all are placed on an equality, and 
know each other. *The spiritual, then laying 
aside the souls, and receiving their bridegrooms, 
the angels, ^ enter into the bride-chamber, within 
the boundary, together with the mother^ who re- 
ceives the bridegroom. Then becoming intelligent 
£ons they come to the sight of the Spirit, to the 
intellectual and eternal marriage of the Syzygy. 
* The president of the supper, the sponsor of the 

^ In the roTToc neaoTrjroc. When the mother, together with 
the son, is received into the pleroma, this place then attains to 
the power and rank now held by the mother, xxxiv. The ex- 
cellent seed first goes with the Saviour as far as the boundary, 
then enters with him through the door into the pleroma. Hence 
in Scripture Christ calls himself the door. xxvi. 

* Ixiv. Compare lxxxvi. Neander, p. 219. 

* In xxvii. we find a somewhat obscure description of the 
transfer of the purified soul, first into the spiritual region, then 
into the presence of God, where it is said to be no longer a bride, 
but to become a word (-^on), and to abide near the bridegroom, 
with the first called and first created. All this was typified by the 
entrance of the High-Priest within the veil. (Exod. xxviii. 32 ; 
Levit. xvi. 3.) The space within the veil is called 6 vdf^r^c 
KotrfWQ. Allusions are here made to circumstances of which 
there is no trace in the Sacred Writings: 

* Ixv. - - 
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wedding, the friend of the bridegroom, standing' 
before the bride-chamber, hearing his voice, re- 
joices. This is the fulness of his joy and rest. 

We have seen that 1o<pia contained within her- 
self the 'spiritual seed, the elect, and that she 
inserted the seed secretly into the soul of Adam. 
This seed was an effluence of the male, and an- 
gelic. Thus the soul and the flesh, which had 
been emitted by 'S.ofla in a state of separation, 
were fermented together into one. The sleep of 
Adam was the oblivion of the soul, which pre- 
vented it from being ^ dissolved like the spiritual 
seed inserted into it by ' the Saviour, who, 
when he came, awakened the soul, and ignited 
the spark, by the power of the words of the Lord. 

' It appears to have been one of the tenets of 
the Valentinian school, that whatever sees, and Is 

ii. To tliis seed the Valentinian s applied the scriptural ex- 
pressions, The spark vivified by the Wnrd, the apple of the eye, 

■rain of mustard seed, l/te inacea. i. In ii. it is said to be 
inserted into the elect soul, while asleep, by the Word, after the 
formation of the irii/ia if-ux'™''* 

' So^i'a, and consequently the spiritual seed, waa in a state 
tending to dissolution. 

' X. Generally that which is crea ed h s an es ence. oXuc yaf> 
D ycvT^Tov oiiK avovaioi' fiiy. In xi t s a k d irp aiiiiroi' ci roil 
atrj^Ti^ortirroii, ttuc av cii]; vruii ^ a a ji a i a^opa avraii' 
iXiytTO, €1 jj^ irjt^/iaffij' J» JK^tytypaftfi a ft pfn xal owfiari ; 
Histoire du Manicheisme, T, i. p. 550. 
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seen, must have a body and a form. The Movo^cv^ 
Novc had a peculiar form and a body suitable to 
his pre-eminence over all spiritual existences. 
The irpiOTOKTiffTol also had a body suited to their 
superiority over the essences below them; but 
not similar to the bodies in this world. They 
always behold the countenance of the Father, 
that is, the Son : they behold him not with the 
eye of sense ; but with the intellectual eye which 
the Father has given them. ^ Archangels and 
angels have also bodies, incorporeal and without 
form, when compared with the bodies in this 
world ; defined, and objects of sense, when com- 
pared with that of the Son. The case of the Son 
is the same with reference to the Father. Each 
spiritual existence has its peculiar power and 
peculiar dispensation. ^ Daemons have bodies. 



* xi. When the Lord was seen hy the apostles in glory on the 
Mount, they saw not the light with the eye of flesh ; for there is 
nothing in common hetween that light and the flesh. But the 
power and will of the Saviour endowed the flesh with power to 
see ; moreover, what the soul saw, by its intimate union with 
the flesh, it enabled the flesh to see. v. Compare xi. See His- 
toire du Manich^isme, tom. i. p 472. The Lord appeared 
on the Mount, not on his own account, but on account of 
the Church, to shew the perfection to which he would attain 
after his departure out of the flesh ; and to fulfll the declaration 
in Scripture (Matt. xvi. 27. Luc. ix. 27.)> that some who were 
standing there should not taste of death, until they had seen the 
Son of man in glory, iv. 

* xiv. Reference is made to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, to prove that the soul is a body ; and to the declaration 



for they have form, as well as a sense of torment. 
The soul is a body ; for, unless it was a body, 
it could not suffer punishment ; since the visible 
body is not purified by fire, but resolved into 
earth. '■ The dove also appeared in a bodily form 
at the baptism of Christ. 

I have noticed the resemblance of the creation 
of the Demiurge to the pleroma. The ^ w/swto- 
KTitTTot were the seven ^ons, who, together with 
Buflog, constituted the first Ogdoas. The arch- 
angels were the other ^ons. The next in order 
were the angels, who accompanied the Saviour, 
and announced his coming. ^ He was seen also 
in his descent by Abraham, and the just men 
who are in their rest on the right hand. Where- 
fore the Lord, after his resurrection, preached 
the Gospel to the j ust men at rest, and transferred 
them to live in his shadow : for the presence 
of the Saviour on earth is the shadow of his 
glory with the Father ; the shadow of light is 
not darkness, but illumination. 

I of St. Paul, 1 Cor, XV. 49. that, as we have borne the image or 
tlie earthly, we shall hear the image of the heavenly, i.e. of the 
spiritual, to prove that there are spiritual hodies. sv. Compare 



The Yalentiniaiis also called the ^ons \6yoi. xxv. I^Iis- 
toire du Manichtisme, T. i. p. 571. 

' xviii. Christ aaid that Abraham rejoiced to see his day ; that 
his appearance in the ftesh. John viii. 56. 



J 
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^ Jesus himself stood in need oi redeoiptioiit 
' He had it, inasmuch as he came forth out of th^. 
pleroma ; and he brought with him the angels 
for the correction of the seed. They are anxious 
to enter into the pleroma, but cannot enter without 
us : they pray, therefore, ' as for a part of them- 
selves, and ask remission for us, in order that we 
may enter with them. Nor can the mother enter 
without us. * Jesus was redeemed by Him who 
descended in the dove ; and the angels were in 
the beginning baptized in the redemption of JEKs 
name. They are baptized for us, inasmuch as we 

* xxii. Compare lxxxv. respecting the temptation. Neander, 
p. 137. 

■ XXXV. 

' <uc iirep fjiipovQ. See Neander, p. 218. In the foUowing 
section, xxxvi. it is said that the angels were emitted in unity. 
ev evorriTi, We, on the contrary, are divided, /ue/xepKr/xcVoi. On 
this account Jesus was baptized : that which is indivisible being 
divided, until he unites us to the angels in the pleroma ; to the 
end that we, who are many, becoming one, may all be mixed 
with the one who was divided through us. 

* xxii. See Neander, p. 141. We find here the Valentinian ex« 
position of the obscure passage in the First Epistle to the Corinth* 
ians, XV. 29. respecting the baptism for the dead. We are the 
dead, being as it were dead in our present condition : the living 
are the male angels, not subject to this condition. We shall be 
raised in a condition of equality with them ; to an union with 
them, as members with members. In lxxxiii. it is said that 
impure spirits frequently descend into the water together with 
the person to be baptized, and, partaking of the seal, thencefor- 
ward become incurable. Hence, though baptism is an occasion 
ofjoy» that joy is mingled with fear, lest the candidate should 
nojt descend into the water alone. 
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atte pk^U of them ; in order that we, having the 
iiaine, may not be prevented from passing into the 
pleroma by the boundary and the cross (3/>oc kqi 
araupoq). Wherefore in the imposition of hands at 
the conclusion of the ceremony of baptism, the 
Valentiniaus used to say, tic Xirpwffiv ky-ytkiKriv, 
that he who receives redemption may he baptized 
in the name of him, in which his angel had before 
been baptized. 

We find frequent mention of the Church, of the 
elect and called, of male angels, of the right and 
left, of the excellent seed. 

^ The Church is called the elect race, the body 
of the Son, the heavenly bread, the blessed assem- 
bly. The elect are said to be of the same essence 
with reference to that which is subject (koto to wiro- 
Ktififvov) as the Son ; and to be destined to the 
same end. ' All are called ; but they who abound 
more in faith are chosen. The faith of the called 
differs from that of the elect. ' The Church is 
aid to be of the same essence as the body of 
Jesus ; and in * another place Jesus, the Church, 



ix. Where passages of Scripture are quoted to show the dis- 
tinction between the called and chosen. 

■ xlii. 

* xvii, Bodies are said to mix with bodiee. But the junctioD 
of spirit with spirit, or of the spirit with the soul, is by juxta- 
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and So^ia, are said to be a mixture powerfully 
pervading all bodies. 

The Valentinian comment on Gen. i. 27« In 
the image of God created he them (avrovc), male 
and female created he them, ^ was, that allusion 
was then made to the best prolation of So^ia, of 
which the male were the elect, the female the 
called. The male they called angelic; the fe- 
male are themselves, the excellent seed. Thus 
the male remained in Adam, the whole female 
seed passing from him became Eve : from her 
came the females ; from him the males. ^ The 
males were caught up with the Word ; the female, 
becoming male, were united to the angels, and 
passed into the pleroma. Hence the woman is 
said to be transformed into the man ; and the 
Church, here below, into angels. 



position, not by mixture. The Divine power passes througli the 
soul, and sanctifies it to its final perfection. But power penetrates 
not in respect of essence, but of power. 

^ xxi. But it is said in xxxix. that 2!o0/a having emitted the 
angelic existences of the place and the called, detained them with 
herself ; the chosen angelic existences having before been emitted 
by the male. (The reading in Potter's edition is ic\//pwv, but 
kXtit&v seems to be the true reading.) 

* These are the faithful souls which remained in the place 
with the Demiurge. See lxiii. In lxxix. the seed is said to be 
the offspring of the female, until it receives a form ; it is then 
transferred into the male, and becomes the son of the bridegroom. 
Nearly the same statement occurs in lxviii. 
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' The excellent seed came forth neither as pas- 
sion with the dissolution of which the seed itself 
would have been dissolved ; nor as a creature ; but 
as children. The seed, which is to enter with the 
Saviour into the pleroma, was, as far as possible, 
strained out (duvBiuXiVflTi) in him ; wherefore the 
Church is said to have been elected before the foun- 
dation of the world. ' The cross, which is the type 
of the boundary in the pleroma, separates the un- 
believers from the believers, aa the boundary the 
world from the pleroma. Wherefore Jesus in- 
troduces the seed into the pleroma, bearing them 
on his shoulders through the type. For Jesus is 
called the shoulders of the seed ; Christ, the 
head. 

* The right (ra SeSta) were emitted by the mother 
before Christ asked for light ; the seed of the 
Church afterwards, when the angelic seed were 
emitted by the male. * The powers on the left 
were emitted before those ou the right ; they re- 
ceived not a form from the presence of the light, 



'■ xli. In S. L, 4. Dcni. 16. the excellent seed is said to 
have come down to man in order to destroy death by dividing 

xlii. Clement, who appears pnrposely to have used, ia many 
the language of the Valeiitiniuns, in order to apply it 
in orthodox sense, says, P. L. 3. c. 12, cccm. 16. Spov txofttv 
aravpov Toe Kupiov. 

xl. ' xxxiv. 
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but were left to receive it from the place. ^ The 
right are said to have known the names Jesas and 
Christ before the advent of Christ. We have 
seen that Abraham and the other just men were 
said to be in their rest on the right. * In another 
place it is said, that of the descendants of Adam, 
the just, in passing through the creation, were 
detained in the place ; the rest, in the creation 
of darkness, on the left hand, where they felt the 
fire. * When God is said to visit the sins of the 
fathers unto the third and fourth generations, the 
Valentinians interpreted the three generations of 
the three places on the left, and the fourth of 
their seed : by the thousand generations on which 
he showed mercy, they understood the places on 
the right. 

Clement * quotes from an Homily of Valen- 

^ xliii. Compare xxiii. where St. Paul is said to have preached 
a begotten and suffering Saviour, on account of those on the left 
(hid Tovc iipitrrtpovCf not dplarovc), in order that being able to 
know him they might fear him in the place ; and also a spiritual 
Saviour from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, as the angels on 
the right know him. (See lx.) For each knows the Lord in a 
peculiar manner; and all the angels of these little ones, the elect, 
who will hereafter be in the same inheritance and perfection, do 
not alike behold the countenance of the Father. The passage 
appears corrupt ; but the allusion seems to be to Romans i. 
3,4. 

* xxxvii. ' xxviii. 

^ S. L. iv. dciii. 22. Neander's translation (p. 121.) it, *< What 
is the cause of the image ? the greatness of the' oonntafiaiice, 
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tints the following passage: — "The image i»eA 
inferior to the living countenance, as is the world 
to the living JEon. Wliat, then, is the cause of the 
image ? the majesty of the countenance, which af- 
forded the painter a type that it might be honoured 
through his name ; since form was not found to 
have any existence of itself, but the name filled up 
what was wanting in the thing created ; and that 
which is invisible of the Deity co-operates to pro- 
duce faith in that which is formed." Clement's 
comment on this passage is, that Valentinus calls 
the Demiurge, Inasmuch as he is called God and 
Father, the image and pj-opliet of the true God ; 
he calls latpia the painter, whose creation is the 
image, to the glory of the invisible ; ' since what 
proceeds from the Syzygy is a pleroma, what 

which gave the image to the painter to he glorified through his 
own appearance {oyofia, in the Greek), since no image is found 
to he any thing existing of itself ; the appearance of tbe original 
mast nil up the deficiency of the image ; and the dfcct of the 
revelation of the invisihle Divine existence is to procure helief 
for the apparent image." His interpretation is, " As the image 
is nothing existinij; in itself, and is only a defective representa- 
tion of the original ; so the whole apparent universe (the Demi- 
urge, together with his creation, considered as a whole) is only a 
defective representation of the glory of the Supreme God, and 
can only be righliy understood and interpreted by those to whom 
the revelation of this invisihle God is already intimately present; 
tlte living iEon is Budoc; the painter, according to Clement's ex- 
position, the Divine l\ofia ; the image, the Demiurge and his 
creation, whom t!ie Valentinians were accustomed in another 
respect to call the prophet of the true God." 
' Quoted in xxxii, 
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proceeds from unity is an image. But ^ since 
that which appears is not from him, the soul comes 
out of the middle space, the excellent seed ; and 
this is the inspiration (to ifif^v<yrifia) of the ex- 
cellent spirit, which is breathed into the soul, 
the image of the Spirit. Generally the Valen- 
tinians ' say, that what is said of the Demiurge, 
who was made after the image, is prophetically 
spoken with reference to a sensible image, in that 
part of Genesis which treats of the generation of 
man ; they transfer the likeness (r^v o/Lcocori|ra) to 
themselves, saying that ^ the insertion of the ex- 
cellent spirit was unknown to the Demiurge. 

The generation of death, according to * Valen- 
tinus, was the work of the Demiurge ; and the 
excellent race came down from above to destroy 
it. This they were to effect, being themselves the 
children of eternal life, by dividing it among 
themselves ; so that death would die in them and 
through them. 

' The Valentinians said that the Saviour taught 
the Apostles the first truths typically and mys- 

^ Compare Ixii. to <l>aiv6fuvov, ^ Compare 1. liv. Iv. 

' Compare liii. 

^ S. L. 4. dciii. 9. 16. According to Clement, as well as the 
Valentinians, yivetric and <l>dopa are correlative ; the former im* 
plies the latter, yeviaei yap 7rdvra»c c^rerai Koi ifSopd, S. L. 3. 
Dxxxn. 12. See also dliii. 35. ' Ixvi. 
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tically ; the second in parables and seaigmae ; 
third openly and nakedly. 

' According to the Valentinians, fate was a con- 
course of numerous and opposite powers, which 
heing themselves unseen, presided over the course 
of the stars, and governed the Universe through 
them. Of themselves the stars effect nothing ; 
they merely indicate the action of the presiding 
power ; as the flight of birds causes ni) event, but 
indicates or foreshews it. Some of these powere 
are friendly to man, some unfriendly. The Sa- 
viour delivers him from their hostile conflicts. On 
this account the new and strange star, shining 
with a new and not a worldly light, arose to put 
an end to the former disposition of the stars ; and 
the Lord descended to transfer those who believed 
on Christ from the dominion of fate to the govern- 
ance of his Providence. ^The Magi, when they 



' Ixix. \xx. Ixxi. txxii. Ixxiii. Ixxiv, Neander, pp. 139. 217. 
We find roue i^Errrwrag toIs TrA.ai'f/raic Kara rt/y Oiiay wpdvoiav. 
S.L. 5. DCLxviii. 12. In Lxxviii. it is said that the astro! ogers 
were correct in asserting the existence of fate up to the time of 
Christ's baptism. The Valentinians thought that the Apostles 
were transferred into the twelve signs of the Zodiac. As the 
birth (Ji yivcai^) was administered by the latter, so was the new 
birth by the Apostles, kkv. Tn liii. it ia said that man fancies 
himself a voluntary agent, when in fact he is not. In lxsiii. 
the natural proneness of man to evil is noticed. 

' Ixxv. TheodotUB here says that the prediction of future 
events proves the existence of fate. The Magi not only knew 

X 2 
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saw the star of the Lord, knew that a king of 
the Jews was bom. 

The birth of the Saviour delivered us from the 
creation and fate ; his baptism snatches us ^ from 
the fire. We are regenerated by baptism in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, being 
* thereby rendered superior to all other powers. 
Baptism is called death, and the end of the old 
life : it is life in Christ. We are delivered, not 
by the mere washing, but by the knowledge com- 
municated to us — who we were; what we have 
become ; where we were, and on what place we 
were thrown ; whither we hasten and from what 
we were redeemed ; what the birth, what the new 
birth. 

^ Baptism is twofold, corresponding to the two- 
fold fire from which it delivers us, that which is 
the object of sense, and that which is the object 



that a king was bom ; but a king to rule over the worshippers of 
God, that is, over the Jews, who were then the only worshippers 
of the true God. 

* Ixxvi. I have here translated ycVceric, the creation, lxxvii. 
Lxxviii. See Neander, p. 1 39. 

' Compare Ixxx. where it is said that baptism in the three 
names delivers us jfrom every Triad which exists in corruption. 

' Ixxxi. Theodotus here opposes the bodily spirit, to oroi/Ltarc- 
Kov TTvev/xa, to the spirit given from above, which is incor- 
poreal. 



of intellect, ' The sensible baptism, by water, de-i- 
livers us from the sensible fire ; the intelligible, by 
the Spirit, from the intelligible fire. 

We have seen that, according to the Excerpta, 
the faith of the elect differed from that of the 
called. Clement, in the Stromata, ^ says, "that 
the Valentinians assigned faith to the simple (the 
mass of believers) but claimed for themselves, who 
are saved by nature, knowledge ; which each in- 
dividual possesses in proportion to his more abun- 
dant portion of the excellent seed, and which is as' 
far removed from faith as the spiritual from the 
animal." 

Clement has ^extracted from an Epistle of Va- 



' In Ixxxii. and the following sections, we find some notices 
of the forms observed by the Valentinians in baptism, and of the 
ns why they were observed. We find Che sime notion re- 
specting a twofold fire in the Eclogje ex Prophetamm Scripturie. 
Clement, speaking of the fire which destroyed Sodom, 
, 6\iyov Ti Tov i^poi/i[iov xupoc cKdvov tTTi T^v dKoXaalav 
av. P. L. 3. c. 8. ccLxxx. 15. Compare C. klvi. 34. 
XLVii. 8. Eclogse ex Prophetarum Scripturis, xxv. In S. L. 7. 
DcccLi. 1, Clement distinguishes between nvp, to ^pdrifiovt and 
D ita[i<puyoy Kat jlavauaav. 

' L. 2. ccccxxxiii. 34. See p. 301. In L.3. dxlu. 6, Cle- 
lent speaks of heretics who interpreting Matth. xviii. 20. con- 
tended that the Demiurge 6 yeycaiovpyoQ Gtoi, was with the 
multitude ; the Saviour, the Son of the good God, with the one, 
the elect. 

' S. L. 2. ccooxiviii. 12. See Neander, p. 124. 
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lentinuSy a statement to which we find nothing 
similar in the Excerpta. *^That the angels re- 
garded that creature with fear because he spake 
greater things than were suited to a creature, 
through him who had secretly given him the seed 
of the essence from above, and who spoke boldly 
in him ; as in the generations of the men of 
this world, the works of men are a source of fear 
to those who make them, such as statues and 
images, and whatever their hands make in the 
name of God. For Adam, being formed in the 
name of man, (the ''AvOpwiroc of the pleroma) 
caused terror to be felt of the pre-existent man, 
as if he dwelt in him ; and they (the angels) were 
astonished and quickly obliterated their work." 
Clement gives ^ another extract from an epistle of 
Valentinus, in which it is said that *' One is good, 
by whose ^ freedom of speech was the manifesta- 
tion through the Son ; and by Him alone can the 
heart be purified, every evil spirit being expelled 
from it. For many spirits inhabit it and will 
not allow it to be pure ; each of them, frequently 
indulging in unbefitting desires, produces its own 
peculiar works ; so that the heart resembles an 



^ S. L. 2. cccclxxxviii. 34. Compare what is said on the 
subject of fate in lxix. et seq. Neander, p. 140. 

* Grabe for o5 wapprialq, wishes to read oi irapovtriq,. But in 
ccccxLViii. 18, the passage just quoted, we find koX vafiprftriai^O'' 
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inn, which is pierced through with holes, and 
undermined and filled with filth by men who act 
without any regard to decency, and care nothing 
for the place, as belonging to another. Jn like 
manner the heart, ^ until it is brought under the 
governance of Providence, is impure, and the abode 
of many dfernons ; but when the only Good Father 
visits it, it is sanctified, and shines with light; thus 
he who has such a heart is blessed, because he 
shall see God." (Matt. v. 8.) 

Clement * says, " that the Valentinians defended 
marriage, inasmuch as their own ^ons were 
emitted in pairs." This is confirmed in the *Ex- 
cerpta, in which it is said that, according to the 
Valentinians, the Saviour, when he told Salome 
that death would exist, so long as women bore 
children, did not mean to speak evil of the pro- 
creation of children, which is necessary to the 
salvation of believers, and must continue until the 
predestined seed is accomplished ; but alluded 
obscurely to the female ^on from above, out of 
whose passions the creation arose, and who emitted 
essences * without form ; through whom also the 

' Thia was effected by the coming of the Lord. See lxxiv. 
With respect to the evi] spirits, see lxxxiii. 

' S. L. 3. d™i. 1. In dsxiv. 42, Clement says that the 
Valentinians maintained a apiritual community of wometi. 

= 1.XVI1. See L.3. dxxxii. 8. quotei! in p. 132, Note 2. 

' Compare Ixviii. btxix. Ixxx. 
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Lord descended, to deliver us from passion, and. to 
introduce himself. 

Clement ^quotes a passage from a letter of 
Valentinusto Agathopus, in which we find the fol- 
lowing strange notion. ^* Jesus bore all things, 
and had his appetites in subjection, and thus 
wrought out for himself divinity. He ate and 
drank in a manner peculiar to himself ; such was 
his control over his appetites, that the food be- 
came not corrupt in him, since he was not subject 
to corruption." 

Clement ^ quotes also a passage from a Homily 
of Valentinus, entitled mpl ^iXoiv, the object of 
which is to prove that God revealed to the Heathen 
many truths, which are contained in the Scrip- 
tures. '' Many things," he says, '' which are 
found in the public books, (that is, according to 
Clement, either in the Jewish Scriptures or the 



* S. L. 3. dxxxviii. 22. See Neander, p. 137. 

* S. L. 5. dcclxvii. 4. fj^ri Se koI twv ttiv icotvdnjra Tpeafiev^ 
ovTwv 6 fcopv^aloc OvaXeyrJyoQ ky TJ Trcpi (plXwv bfiiXlijf. Kara Xi^iy 
ypa<l>ei, .IIoWc^ rwv ycypa/x/icVwv ey raig ZriiioaioiQ fiifiXoiQ ehpitf'* 
KiTai yeypa/Xfjiii/a ey Ty EKKXricriif, rov Qeov' rd ydp iceyd (1. icocvcj) 
ravrd icrri rd awo Kap^iag pri/JLaraj yofLOg 6 ypawTOc kv KapZity 
ovt6q kffTiy 6 Xaog (Grabe wishes to read Xoyoo) 6 tov iiyaicfi- 
jjiiyoVf 6 ^i\ov/xcvoc« ical <l>iXcjv ahroy, I understand him to mean 
that they, upon whose hearts are written those truths, common 
to the Christian Scriptures and the public books, compose the 
people of the beloved. See Neander, p. 131. 




hera) are i 
!'or these are the common senti- 
ments proceeding from the heart— the law written 
in the heart — this is the people of the beloved, 
loved by him, and loving him." 

Let me here repeat what I have already said, 
that I do not profess to give a systematic account 
of the opinions of the Gnostic sects. For such an 
account I must refer the reader to Dr. Neander'a 
work. In no part of it are the learning and in- 
genuity of the author more conspicuous, than in 
that which relates to the Valentinians ; yet I 
cannot refrain from expressing a suspicion that 
they are sometimes indebted to him for disco- 
vering in their opinions a connexion and con- 
sistency, which they would themselves have been 
perplexed to point out. Beausobre, though dis- 
posed at all times to place the doctrines of the 
heretics in the most favourable point of view, has 
prononnced what appears to me a correct judg- 
ment upon those of Valentinus '. 

' " La Theologie Valentinienne est trop oljBcnre, pour entie- 
prendre de la developper. C'est un entaasement d'eni'gmes mys- 
terieuses, qui n'ont ete bien coimues que des Maitres de la Secte, 
H^ suppose m^me qu'ila entendissent ce qu'ils disoient. II est 
^M vrai, que les Exlraits de la Doctrine de TLeodote, dont nous 
^M Eommes rcduvables a Clement d'Alexaudrie, en edoircisseut une 
^M partie, mais il reste encore dea t^nebres capables d'arr^ter la 
^M curiosite la plus opiniStre." Histoiri' du Mankheisme, T. i, 
H p. .^5Q. See ahop.STO. 
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' Clement mentioDs Heracleo as the most cele- 
brated disciple of the school of Valentinus, and 
gives his comment on Luke xii. 8. He who shcdl 
confess me before merij &c. '* There is a twofold 
confession, one in faith and conversation, the other 
with the voice ; the confession with the voice is 
made before the powers (of this world), and the 
multitude incorrectly think this the only confes- 
sion ; for hypocrites can make it. Nor is this 
description universally applicable ; for all who are 
saved have not confessed with the voice, and so 
departed out of this life, as Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others. Moreover, the 
confession with the voice is not universal, but par- 
tial. By an universal confession, I mean an 
agreement of the practice with the faith ; this 
will be followed by the partial confession before 
the powers, if need requires and reason demands. 
For he who has previously confessed in his life 
and conversation, will confess with his voice. Well 
also has Christ added with respect to those who 
confess, In me (*Ev «fioi), but with respect to those 
who deny, Me CE/ue). For they who do not confess 
him in their practice, deny him, though they 
confess him with the voice. They alone confess 
in him (Iv airy), who live in his confession and 

* S. L. 4. dxcv. 22. In the Selections from the Writings of 
the Prophets, Heracleo is quoted as saying that some sects 
marked the ears of baptized persons with fire. xxv. 
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practice, in whom he also confesses, embracing 
them and embraced by them ; wherefore he can 
not deny himself. But they deny him, who are 
not in him , for he does not say, 'He who shall 
deny in me, but me.' For no one who is id him 
denies iiim. The words before men apply alike 
to those who are saved (Christians) and to the 
Heathen ; before some, in life and conversation ; 
before others, with the voice. Wherefore they 
cannot deny him ^ but they who are not in him, 
deny him '." 



L 



' Clement alludes to certain persons who pro- 
fessed to be followers of Nicolaus, but perverted 
his words. One of his precepts was, that men 
should abuse (Trapay_^aa9ai) tkc fiesh, by which he 
meant that they should cut oft' pleasures and de- 
sires ; and by this discipline extinguish the im- 
pulses and appetites of the flesh ; but they, misin- 
terpreting the precept, ran into every luxurious 
excess. In ' another place Clement refers to the 
same precept, and says, " that Nicolaus, after the 
ascension of the Saviour, having a wife in the 
flower of her age, was charged by the Apostles 
with jealousy ; whereupon he brought her forth 
and gave any one permission to take her to wife." 
Clement defends the moral character of Nicolaus, 



' Neaii<ler, p. 150, 



' S. L. 3. dxxii. 21. 
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and says, '' that he cohabited with no other 
woman than his wife, and that both his daughters, 
as well as his son, remained single." 

^ Clement mentions Carpocrates and Epiphanes^ 
as maintaining the doctrine of a community of 
women. Carpocrates was an Alexandrian, and mar- 
ried a female of Cephallenia, by name Alexandria. 
Epiphanes was their son. He died at the age of 
seventeen, and was honoured by the inhabitants of 
Same, in Cephallenia, as a god. A temple was 
consecrated to him, and on every new moon the 
Cephallenians met together to celebrate his apo- 
theosis. His Father instructed him in the custom- 
ary branches of learning (ti)v eyKVKXiov TraiSe/av)^ 
and in the philosophy of Plato. He was the 
founder of the ^ Monadic knowledge, and of the 
heresy of the Carpocratians. His works were ex- 
tant in the time of Clement, who quotes a passage 
from a treatise concerning Justice, the object of 
which is to shew that the institution of marriage is 
at variance with the justice of God, who meant all 
things to be possessed in common. The light of 

* S. L. 3. dxi. 20. 

' fl fLova^Kri yvwatc Compare Irenaeus, L. 1. c. 2. p. 51. 
Clement says of the true Gnostic, jjiovaSiKog yiyverai, S. L. 4. 
Dcxxxiii. 12, Dcxxxv. 23. See p. 254. Note 2. Clement thinks 
that Carpocrates was led to the notion of a community of women 
from misunderstanding Plato, dxiv. 25. See dxxii. 20. dxxiii. 
18. Neander, p. 355, et seq. 
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Iifi Bun 18 common to all ; sight is common to all. 
Human laws introduced property, and consequently 
^injustice, by interfering with the community in- 
tended by God. 

Clement °says, that the Carpocratians were 
guilty of the most horrible excesses at their meet- 
ings. These exceasea appear to have brought 
the Christian Agapae into disrepute, and to have 
occasioned their discontinuance. 

Clement ^ mentions Prodicus as a leader of one 
of the Gnostic sects. His followers asserted that 
they were by nature the sons of the Supreme or 
First God, and consequently at liberty to live as 
they pleased, being in subjection to no one, Lords 
of the Sabbath, born superior to every other race, 
royal children. They * denied also the necessity 
of prayer. 

' S. L. 3. DXIv. 3. The Carpocratians seem to have quoted 
Rom. vii. 7. in defence of this notion, / had tiol knomn sin bat 
by the law. They alleged also, Matth, v. 42. rji niroHiri ac 
ilSov (Clement has Soc) in defence of a community of women. 
nxxKvi. 18. In L. 2. ccccxc. 20, Clement mentions a licen- 
tious opinion, put forth by one who called himself a Gnostic, on 
the subject of pleasure. 

' dxiv. 13. Compare L. 7. occcxcir. 37. 

' S. L. 3. dxxv, 4. 

* S. L. 7. dcccliv. 27. Clement says that they borrowed 
this doctrine from the Cyrenaic school. 
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Clement ^ mentions Julius Cassianus as the 
founder of the sect of the DocetsB ; and refers to 
one of his works, entitled, Concerning Continence , 
from which it appears that he adopted the notions 
of Tatian respecting the impurity of marriage. 
He quoted passages from * Apocryphal Scriptures, 
and perverted passages from ' the genuine Scrip- 
tures, in order to support his opinions. Cle- 
ment says that ^ ^ he had recourse to the fiction — 
that Christ was only a man in appearance — 
through unwillingness to believe that he had been 
bom of the Virgin, or partaken in any way of 
generation." Clement accuses him of borrowing 
from * Plato his notions respecting the evil nature 
of generation ; as well as '^ the notion that the soul 
was originally divine, but being rendered effemi- 
nate by desire, came down from above to this 
world of generation and destruction. 



^ S. L. 3. dlii. 38. cv yovv t^ xcpi 'EyKparelag rj wepl £v»/ov- 
X^oc. The Docetse are mentioned dlviii. 18. L. vi. dcclxxv. 
S3. L. 7. DCD. 13. See Histoire du Manicheisme, T. i. pp, 
378. 424. 

* From the Gospel accordmg to the Egyptians, dliii. 20. 

» 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; 1 Cor. vii. 1,2; Jeremiah xx. 14. Cas- 
sianus interpreted the coats of skins in Gen. iii. 21, of the 
hody. DLiv. 22. Compare the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scrip- 
tis. LY. 

* S. L. 4. dlxxi. 31. Clement says tiiis generally of the 
Gnostics. 

* S.L. 3. dliii. 33. 
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Clement ^ mentions incidentally that the Phry- 
gians (the MoDtanists) called those who did not 
believe in the new prophecy, animal (i/'ujftKouc) ■ 

It is stated in the ' Extracts from the writings 
of the prophets, that Hermogenes inferred from 
Psalm xix. 4, that our Saviour, when he laid aside 
his body (aidivwua, fleshly tabernacle), deposited 
it in the sun. 

Clement ^ speaks of the Encratitte, who ab- 
stained from wine and from marriage. 

Clement * appears to have traced the origin of 
the Chrislian heresies chiefly to the opinions of 
the Greek philosophers. He ^speaks, however, of 
barbarian sects as distinct from Greek philoso- 
phers. *He mentions, incidentally, that the fol- 
lowers of Simon Magus aimed at a resemblance 

' S. L. 4. dcv. 1. There seems to be an allusion to them in 
L. ti. DcCLSXlll. 34. Swip Ka'i ctti rwc irpo^ijrtutiv vuv Si) \tyo~ 
/iiyaiv TraparijpfjTtDi'. They are roentiuned also L. 7. dcd. 11, 

' ivi, Psalra xviii. according to the Septuagint version, in 
which the reading is, cv rjt ^\iy tdiro to aKi'ivtii^a avroH. See 
Hist, du Manicheisme, Tom. i. p. 564. 

* P. L. 1. clxssyi. 26. S. L. 1. ccclix. 24. L. 7. dcd. 12. 

' S. L. 6. dcclxxiv. 5. 

' S. L. 2. ceccliv. 12. tire alpiatis ihv /jdp/3apo<, i 
'EKXtiat ipiKoaoilHii. 

L.2. cccclvi. 21. See Neander, p. 344. 
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in morals to the permanent or immutable (r^i 
ifrriori) whom they worshipped. 

Clement ^ says generally of the heretics, *^ that 
in their appeals to the prophetic Scriptures they 
either did not appeal to all the books, or did not 
quote the entire books to which they appealed, or 
did not quote them according to the substance 
(to ffiofxa) and context of the prophecy ; but se- 
lecting ambiguous expressions, transferred them to 
their own opinions, picking out a few words here 
and there ; not looking to the sense, but to the 
letter. * When their opinions were proved to be 
opposed to the Scriptures, they set at nought either 
the consistency of their own doctrines, or the 
prophecy itself ; at all times preferring that which 
was clearer in their own estimation to that which 
was said by the Lord through the prophets, and 
confirmed by the Gospel and the Apostles. Des- 
pising that which lay immediately before them, 
and anxious to exceed the common measure of 
faith, they overstepped the truth. Clement 'accuses 
them of vanity, and ambition. * Having said that 

* S. L. 7. dcccxci, 21. Compare dcccxciii. 14. In L. 3. 
Dxxix. 2, Clement speaks of some who when they read the Scrip- 
tures publicly, perverted the sense by laying improper emphasis, 
and making improper pauses. 

^ S. L. 7. dcccxcii. 6. 

^ S. L. 7* dcccxcii. 25. 35. dcccxcvi. 10. 

* S. L. 7.^dcccxciv. 12. Clement, however, admits that some 
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there are three states of mind, ignorauce, opinion^ 
knowledge : he adds that ignorance is the state of 
the heathen ; knowledge, of the true Church ; 
opinion, of the heretics. 

Clement ^mentions among the heretics of his 
day the Peratici, Haematitae, Caianistae, Ophiani, 
and ^ Entychitae ; the last he classes among the 
followers of Simoii Magus. He mentions also 
Heretics, who used bread and water in the cele* 
bration of the Eucharist ^. 

traces of truth are to be found among the heretics. S. L. 1. 

CCCXLIX. 12. 

* S. L. 7. dcd. 10. ' See Neander, p. 350. 

' S. L. 1. ccclxxv. 13, 



CHAPTER VII. 

We will now proceed to consider Clement'tt 
opinions respecting the Supreme Being, and the 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead. ' He 
thought that human wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, who, raised above all speech, 
and all thought, and ineffable in power, can never 
be made known by a written description. ' Inas- 
much as the cause or beginning of any thing is 
always most difficult to be discovered, God, who 
is the beginning and cause of existence to all 
things, can never be described by words. You 
cannot apply to him the terms genus, difference, 
species^ atom, number, accident, subject of acci- 

^ Sdev 6 Moxr^Cj ov ttote avOpuwlvy (ro<l>i(ii. yytatrdritretrdai roy 
Qeov ireireKyfiivog* S. L. 2. ccccxxxi. 15. 6 yap rQy oktav Ococ, 
6 virep wdcray ^a>v^v Koi rrdv vorifia Kai irdaav eyyoiav^ ohx &v 
wore ypa^p Trapa^oOelrj, ^.^p-qroQ wy Svydfiei rjf avrov, lit, 5. 
DCLxxxv. 15. Dcxciii. 15. Compare L. 6. dcccxxyi. 31. C. 
Lix. 26. Lxii. 20. 

• S. L. 5. Dcxcv. 8. Compare L. 4. dcxxxviii. 10. L. 5. 
DCLXxxix. 8. quoted in p. 184. dcxc. 36. and the Eclogae ex 
Prophetarum Scripturis, xxi. Yet, speaking of the study of 
astronomy, Clement says, that it raises the mind of man from 
earth to heaven, causing him to he conversant with divine things ; 
thus Ahraham was raised to the knowledge of the Creator. 
S. L. 6. DccLxxx. 9. See L. 2, ccccxxxi. 2. 



dent, whole, part, figure ; ' nor can any name be 
properly or essentially given him, When we call 
him One, or the Good, or Mind, or the Existent 
(ro ov), or Father, or God (Qcov), or Creator, or 
Lord, we do not profess to give his name ; but 
through inability to discover more appropriate 
terms, apply these honourable appellations, in 
order that the thought may have whereon to 
rest. These appellations do not singly express 
the Deity, but are collectively indicative of the 
power of the Almighty. Names are given with 
reference either to some quality of the thing 
named, or to its relation to some other thing ; 
but neither of these circumstances is applicable to 
God. Nor can the Deity be comprehended by 
demonstrative science ; for that proceeds upon 
preceding known truths ; whereas nothing can 
precede that which is uncreated or self-exiatent. 
It remains, therefore, that we can comprehend 
the unknown (ro a-yvwffrov) by Divine grace and 
his word alone. As Luke, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, records Paul to have said. Ye inen of 



' Compare Justin Martyr Apol. ii. p. M. d. Clement applies 
the appellation to oc to the Supreme Being, S. L. 2. cccclxxxi. 
H 1. Refering to Gen. iv. 25. ESoceurijiitv yap /loi o Qios mripfta 
^K cTcpoi' ayri "A/JtX, Clement argues that the insertion of the ar- 
^1 tide before 9ede proves that Moses intended to point out the 
^^ Supreme God, in opposition to the Demiui^e. S. L. 3. dxlviii. 
^B 6. See the interpretation of the word 'laov, S fitOcpfujvtviTai 6 
^^ uv Kal 6 taificvof. L. 6. dclxvi. B. 

H 
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AthenSj I perceive that in all things ye are too su- 
perstitious : for as I passed by and beheld your de- 
votionSy I found an altar with this inscription, ^ To 
the Unknown God.^ (*Ayvw<rry Bcw.) Whom^ tltere-- 
forCy ye ignorantly worship^ him declare I unto 
you. 

Speaking of God, Clement ^says, that '^ He is 
all things, and all things He ;"— that ^ inasmuch as 
he is an essence, he is the beginning of all reason- 
ings that relate to the works of creation (all reason- 
ings on created things must be traced up to him as 
their source) ; inasmuch as he is the good, the 
beginning of all that relate to morals ; inasmuch 
as he is mind, the beginning of all that relate to 
reason and judgment ;— that ^ he alone exists in 
self-existent identity. 

* The Divine nature is exempt from wants and 

^ P. L. 1. CL. 3. o wv avTOQ TCL TTctvra, Koi TCI TTCLvra (6) avrog. 
Waterland applies this to the Son, vol. iii. p. 92, note 6, but surely 
■without reason, vavrr) yap 6 Oeog eerriv, S. L. 6. dcclvi. 6.' 

' S. L. 4. Dcxxxviii. 10. 6 Qeog Be ayap^og «PX^ '^*^*^ 6\wy 
iravTsXifg, ap\fjg rroiriTiKog' jj fiev ovv terriy ovor/a, ap^ij tov Troijyri- 
Kov rdirov Ka06croy cerrtv rayaOov, tov riOiKov' ^ S* ai etrri vovgy 
TOV XoyiKov Koi KpiTiKov Towov, CoHipare a Fragment extant in 
Maximus, and supposed to be taken from the work of Clement 
on Providence, mxvi. 42. 

S. L. 6. DCCCX. 2. £v ravrcJriyri yap dycv^ry 6 aty ahroQ 
li6yog. Dcccxiii. 17. Iv to (iovXri/jia tov Qeov ky fiig, Tavrorrfri, 
. * dyeyheg fih yap to Qaloy Kai diradig, S. L. 2. CCCCLXXI. 9. 
TOV dvaQovg Gcov. ccccLXVii. 5. oh yap difiig ifivaOii voeiy roy 
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from passions. It is true, that in speaking of God 
we attribute to him human affections, as we at- 
tribute to him ' sight and hearing. But ' the vir- 
tue of man is not the same as that of God, as the 
Stoics affirmed ; ' although the good man resembles 
God as to the soul, and God on the other hand 
resembles man ; since the image or form (JSoc) by 
which the character of each man is determined 
is the mind. " God," says * Clement in another 
place, "gives us many things in which he has 
himself no part: being himself self-existent, he 
gives us a beginning of existence (-yEvtoiv) ; being 
himself exempt from want, he gives us nourish- 
ment ; himself always the same, he gives us 
growth ; himself immortal and exempt from old 
age, he gives us a happy old age, and a happy 
death (I read with Sylburgius tldavaalav). When 
we read in the Hebrew Scriptures of the hands, 
and feet, and mouth, and eyes, and coming in 
and going out, and anger, and threats of God, 
we must not suppose that he is subject to affec- 

&(6v, L. 6. DCL13C. 6. 0EOC Si aVa0^s, aBv/ioe rf i-ai drewi6\i- 
/iijroK. L. 4. Dcxxxii. 40. 

S. L. 6. iKCCXTii. 39. SXot iIko^ xal £Xoc d^OaX/jo£, lya rt£ 
Totrrntc jfpiiirjiTai role ofofiaviv, o 6c6s< L- 7- bccci.iii. 10. 
DcccLii. 28. 

' 9. L. 2. Di. 24. L. 6. nccscvni. 5, L. 7- dccci.xxkvi. 18. 

' S. L. 6. DCCLXXVi. 25. 5 xal flfoeiSij ml BEocUiXos !• u'yaOoc 
a'l'iip Kara 4'<'X'I''' " " "^ Btoi (ivflpiuTrot/Sijc' to yap tl&os iKaa- 
TOu o voug, ^ x'^P'^'^Vpi^^ff^"- 

* S. L, 5. DCLXxxvu. 4. Compare D 
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tions ; but that some holy allegory is concealed 
under these names." 

Some of the heretical sects distinguished^ as we 
have seen, between the Supreme God, whom they 
called Good, and an inferior God, the Creator, the 
God of the Old Testament, whom they called Just. 
The ^ design of the ninth Chapter of the First Book 
of the Pedagogue is to show that the attributes of 
goodness and justice are not incompatible in the 
Deity. *' The justice of God," he * says in 
another place, ^' is good, and his goodness just." 
' When he chastises, he does it for the good of 
those on whom he inflicts chastisement. ^ The 
beneficence of God is from eternity, as he always 
was what he is ; there never was a time when he 
was not good, nor ever will be a time when he 



^ In P. L. 1. c. 8. cxL. 36 (quoted in p. 62.), Clement ap- 
pears to say that God, when contemplated as the Father, is 
Good : when as the Son, the Word who is in the Father, he is 
called Just. 6 yap lordc rove fx^v eic Bt^i&v, rovg ^c e£ thwirvfAtavy 
KaOo fikv warrip voeiTai, dyaOog wv, avro fxovov 6 itrri KeKXtfrai 
dyadoQ' Kado Be vlog, &v b Adyog avrov, cv rf Harpt etrri, Biicaiog 
Trpoaayopeverai, tK rfig wpog aXXiyXa trxitrewg. Compare CL. 13. 

' S. L. 6. Dccxcv. 7. Compare the Eclogse ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, ix. 

• S. L. 7. Dcccxcv. 31. God does not avenge (oh rifnapeirai)^ 
for vengeance is the returning of evil for evil ; or hate. S. L. 7. 
DcccLxxiii. 27. Compare P. L. 1. c 8. cxxv. 28. 

* S. L. 5. Dccxxxiii. 30. The goodness of God is said also 
to be universal. 
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shall cease to be good. ' His goodness is in con- 
stant activity. ' Were he to cease to do good, 
he would cease to be God. 

As the knowledge of God canaot be attained by 
human wisdom, ^ so neither can he be seen by 
man. * Some of the heretics asserted that God 
has a natural relation (^vcruciiv aj^wiv) to man. 
This Clement denies to be possible ; whether we 
suppose God to have created man out of nothing 
(« fiij onriDv), or out of pre-existent matter ; since, 
on the former supposition, there was no existeuce 
at all to which he could have relation; on the 
latter, ' matter is, in every respect, diiFerent 

' S. L. 6. DCCXCII. 27. iSy-TC rai yfyofUvot cy dBiaXil'irroii 
tiiToitaic, iv TabroTifri riji dyadaiavvrit dirapajiaTiDc ftivii. 

' S. L. 6. Dcccxni. 2. See alao Dcecxix. 18. Dcccxxii. 20. 

' S, L. 5. Dcxivii. 29. in^ov yap fiiiMra jtote hvvaaQai napd 
Tov r^f ^uqs )(p6i'oy tov Qtov ivapywi; KaTaXajiiaSat, Compare 
L. 6. Dcccxxv. 20. iirti ftt)Scy aVtfVono^o tov 9toi> oJov re iv 
ytyy^Toie elyai. He is seen only through the Son, orofia Si 
iipt)Tai Qeoxi' ctcI, wc ji\lirei tov Xlarpos r^y ayaSdrijm 6 ifidj, 
iyipytl b Qeoc Sur^p ccKXiffiivoc, li ruF 6\aty apx4, ^'C &V€u6- 
yimai fiiv cK TOV Otoi tov dopdrov irpirii Knl wpo tQv aHivioy. 

IL. 5. DCLXix. 11. quoted in p. 281, Note 2. 
' S.L. 2. ccccLxvii. 37. quoted in p. 142. See Histoire du 
Manidieisme, T. i. p. 232. In L. 5. dccxkix. 15. Clement de- 
scribes the manner in which all created things are to be referred 
to a Sovereign Providence. 
* In S. L. G. Dcccxvi. 5. Clement mentions some who ap' 
plied the appellatjon of Father to God, as the creator of all 
things ; of Mother to the essence or substance, out of which we 
are made. 
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from God. Some indeed have ventured to affirm 
that we are a part of God, and co-essential 
(o|iAoov(Tiovc) with him ; an assertion which involves 
the blasphemous consequence, that God suffers 
and sins in us, who are parts of him. 

Though human wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, yet ^ the heathen possessed 
some obscure knowledge of him. * For David 
says. Sinners shall be turned back into hellj and 
all the nations which forget God. They could not 
forget, unless they had previously known hina. 

* The Greeks knew God as Creator ; not in the 
character of Father, as he was revealed to be- 
lievers by the Son. 

• 

With respect to the Divine Providence, Clement 

* says, that " he who asks for a proof of its exist- 

^ S. L. 6. DccLxxii. 26. As Clement supposed a portion of 
the \6yoc to be imparted to the heathen, their obscure know- 
ledge of the Deity was to be traced to this source. S. L. 1. 
cccxLix. 5. 28. L. 2. ccccxciii. 17. 

' Psalm IX. 17. 

• S. L. 5. Dccxxxi. 13. Compare L. 6. dcclx. 1. P. L. 1. 
c. 8. cxL. 36. quoted in page 62. 

* S. L. 5. DcxLVi. 28. L. 6. dccci. 34. dcccxvi. 27. To ex- 
press the administration of the universe by the Divine Provi- 
dence, Clement uses the words SiolKritrig, BioiKeiy, S. L. 2. dvi. 
10. L. 3. Dxix. 19. DXL. 4. L. 4. dlxxxi. 37. dlxxxvii. 22. 
Dcii. 37. 39. In L. 5. dcl. 18. we find the strange notion that 
the doctrine of Providence was revealed by the angels, who fell 
from their high estate {tov avta KXfjpoy) through the seductions of 
pleasure. 
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ence deserves punishment ; and that it is impious 
to doubt whether prophecy and the dispensation 
of salvation are ordered according to Provi- 
dence." These are points which we ought not to 
attempt to prove, since the Divine Providence is 
displayed in the skill and wisdom discernible in 
created things, and in tlie order in which they 
come into being, or make their appearance. He 
who gave us being and life, gave us also reason, 
as he wished us to live rationally and well. — 
' Proceeding from the principal things (tie tHiv 
TT^oriyovufviiiv), as from the head, the Divine Pro- 
vidence extends to all, like the ointvient which 
fell upon the beard of Aaron, and went doom to 
the skirts of his clothing. ' As the axe cannot 
work without a man to wield it, or a saw with- 
out a man to move it — and none of these things 
work of themselves, but possess certain physical 
qualities which conspire with the action of the 
workman to accomplish the work in hand — so an 
effectual operation is given, through the medium 
of the things proximately moved, to the general 

' S. L. 6. Dcccxx. 1. See dcccxxj. 20. L. 7. dcccxl. 37- 
with respect to a particular Providence. In L. 4. dcii. 42. we 
find the following sentence, which refers ta the prince or'Apx^v 
of Basilidea : ii irpoyaia Si, cl sal diro ritii up^^ofroc, (>ic ifavat, 
KiytlaOai Ap\CTai, d^k' iyKarto'znpri rule oialat^ avr Kai t^ Twy 
oiiaiav ycviaci irpoc tov tUv Shuiv Qtcai, 

' S. L. 6. Dcccxvu. 19. In the Eclogae ex Prophetarum 
Scripturia, xvi. it ia shown that God acts through the i 
ality of man. 
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Providence of God, descending to each par- 
ticular thing. ^ In the work of man's sancti- 
fication, the Providence of God does not destroy 
the freedom of the will. 

When we proceed to examine what Clement 
has said respecting the distinction of Persons in 
the Godhead, we find him referring the well- 
known ' passage in the Second Epistle of Plato 
to the Holy Trinity. He distinguishes them ex- 
pressly in a ' passage in the First Book of the 
Pedagogue, where he says, *' the Father of the 
universe is one ; the Word of the universe is one ; 
the Holy Spirit is one and the same everywhere." 



1 S. L. 7. DcccLV. 22. 

* TTspl rov ir&vTtoi* fiatrtXia travra ktrrlvy KaKtivov eveicey ra 
xavra, KdKeivo oLtiov hwavruv JCaXwv* Sevrepov Be Trc'pc, ra Bevrepa' 
Kal Tpirov iripi, ra rplra' ovk aXXtag eywyE e^aKovuf rj ttiv hyiay 
rpidha firivvtaBaC rpLrov fikv yap elvai to &yiov xvev/xa* roy vloy 
Be dEvrepoVf di o5 iravra eyivero Kara ftovXriffiy rov varpoQm S. L. 
5. Dccx. 17. It is to be observed, that Clement does not con- 
fine the word rpiac to the three Persons in the Godhead. See 
S. L. 3. DXLii. 19. L. 4. DLxxxviii. 9. where he calls faith, hope, 
and charity, the Holy Trinity (^ hyla rpido), L. 7. dcccliv. 26. 
Trjy fxoucaplav tiSv iLyiwv rpia^d fiovwy. Compare dcccxxxiv. 6. In 
the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis lxxx. we find, with reference 
to the rite of baptism, Kal dia rpiCjy ovofiaTtav rrdtrriQ TfJQ ey i^dopa, 
rpidloQ dvoKKayri, 

• c. 6. cxxiii. 9. The three Persons are mentioned, C. xci. 27. 
P. L. 3. c. 12. cccxi. 14. S. L. 4. dcxxxv. 9. Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur. DCDLiv. 42. where the offices of the Persons are marked. 
See also the Eclogse ex Prophetarum Scripturis xiii. xxix. 
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He ' says, that the Gnostic comprehends both the 
first cause, and the cause generated by the first, 
which he calls in " another place the second cause. 
It may be, however, doubted whether he refers to 
the Trinity, when he in another place ^speaks of 
the first, and second, and third, as suspended from 
one principle (apx^O' working according to its will. 
Then, he adds, " at the boundary and extremity of 
the visible world are placed the blessed angels ; 
thus one order is ranged below another, until we 
arrive at man." 

This distinction of persons was not, in Clement's 
opinion, in the least at variance with the unity of 
the Godhead ; for he says of ^ God, that he is one, 
and beyond one, and above the Monad itself. 
Wherefore the pronoun thou is emphatic, and 
points out the only really existing God, who was, 
and is, and shall be ; for the participle (6 trv) in- 

1 S. L. 6. dcclxxix. 9. See L. 2. cccci.xix. 30. L. 7. 



L 



' S. L. 7. dcccxxxviii. 2. 10. 

' S. L. 7. deccKxxiii, 42. 

' P. h. 1. c. 8. CXL. 21. iy Si o Stoc, la! tWiEiva ro5 tvos, 
aal bvcp avT^v fiovaSa' Sth ical to 2u )i6pmv (the reference is to 
John xyii. 21,), ^sitriei)!' l\ov t/ifaaiv, rov oiriuc fiofov orra. Be 
^i-, KaX toTi, Kal (orat, ZilKvvai Qtov' koO' 3v rpnuf %v tvojia Kcirai, 
p. 254, Note 3- and Beausobre'a lemarks on the 
Monad, Hialoire du Manicheisme, T. ii. p. 2S3. P. L. 3. c. 7. 
'!. 7. S. L. 5. DcLXxxis. 14. L. 6. Dccixxsm. 42. 
L. 7. I 
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eludes the three divisions of time, — past, present, 
and future. The title * God is repeatedly given to 
the second Person in the Trinity, We ^ find 



^ C. viii. 27. eicivuKTev Bi. kavror o i^iXoucrlpfiw QeoCf with 
reference to Philip, ii. 7, lxxxiv. 2. rf vaBdvri kcu Trpotrtcvvov^ 
fiivf Qef ^iJvrt. P. L. 1. c. 5, cxii. 25. ror Qeov Toy Adyoy, rov 
5t* fifidc AvOpiorrov yerSfxeyov — hfxvov KiKkriKt rov Gcov, tov vlbv rov 
BeoUfTov viiiriov TovHaTp6c* c. 6. CXIII. 11. dWa Tpotrfiadely fiey 
avTov ehoQ Me Iv, Qeov ovra, c. 7. CXXXI. 8. 6 ^£ fifiirepoQ Trai^- 
ywyoci dyiOQ QtOQ 'Ij^erovCj o irdtrric Tfjc dyOpwiroTfiTog Kadriyefiiifv 
A.6yoQ* avTOQ 6 (jtiXdyOp^voc Oeds ttni rraiBaytayoQ, cxxxii. 11. 
m ^£ Kal dvbtvdfxatrrog Jjy 6 Qeog 6 KvpiOQ, firiliirui yeyeviffiiyoc 
AyOpwiroQ. quoted in p. 277, Note 3. When the force of the word 
dytDyo^atnog is considered, and the manner in which it is applied 
hy Clement (See S. L. 5. dcxcv. 21.), there can he no doubt of his 
belief in the essential divinity of Christ, c. 11. clvi. 3. on Qeog 
Kal drifiiovpydg. L. 2. c. 3. cxc. 13. 6 dTV(j>og Qeog Kal Kvpioc rdy 
oXoiv c. 8. ccxiv. 29. 5ia tovt6 toi eig oy ox/k ewiarevtray &ydpta^ 
Troy^ TOV (fiiKdvOpwTroy Qeoy, eiriyytjcroyTai Kvpioy Kal SlKaioy, L. 3* 
c. 1. CCLI. 33. 6 ^e (rvfiiradrlg Qeog avTog ijXevOepioaey Trfv adpKa, 
c. 7. CCLXXVII. 32. dvev^erjg yap 6 Tdv wavTOKpaTopa Qeoy A6yoy 
extay* Compare 6 hriynovpyog TSty trvfiwdyTutyf o iravTOKparfOf^ 
Kvpiog, S. L. 4. Dciv. 24. S. L. 1. ccclxxiy. 11. Tdv Soir^pa, 
olfxaif Qeoy eiprjffOai fifiiy tcl yvy. Compare L. 2. ccccxlii. 3. 
ccccLiii. 11. L. 5. DCLXix. 13. L. 6. dccxcii. 20. dcccxii. 10. 
Qeog ey trapKlf* Quis Dives Salvetur, dcdxxxix. 16. wpoelBe Se 
tag Qedg Kal a fieWei diepbtTriffetrdai Kal a fxeXXei Tig avT^ diroKpl^ 
yecrOai. C. vii. 14. eirei^dyri de eyay^og 6 Trpociiv Siiir^p* €7r£^ai/i| 
6 ey ry oyTi wy, 6ti 6 Aoyog, og fiy wpog Toy Geov, di^daKaXog 
ewetpdyrjf f Td irdyTa ^e^rjfiiovpyrjTai» 

* P.L. 1. c. 5. cxii. 16. w tov fxeyakov Qeov" ia tov reXeiov 
irailLov* vlog ey Trarpl, kox waT^p ey vty. See c. 7. cxxix. 21. 
c. 8. cxxxv. 28. ovSey apa /xco'clrac vtto tov Qeov, dW ovSe vwo 
TOV A6yov' ey yap ct/z^w, 6 Qeog, Clement then refers to John i. 1. 
CXLIT. 8. tag eiyai ra«c dXriOelaig KaTe(j>ayeg Toy Twy trvfiirdyrioy 
Qeoy eya fioyoy eJyai, dyadoy, llKaioy, ^rifjLiovpyoy, vioy ey irarpL 
S. L. 5. DcxLiii. 11. In S. L, 7. dccclxxxi. 21., Clement 



also several passages expressive of the intimate 
union which subsists between the Father and Son. 
In a ' passage in the Hortatory Address are enu- 
merated the titles given to the Son : the Harmony 
of the Father — Christ— the Word of God — the 
Arm of the Lord — the Power of the Universe — 
the Will of the Father: and in 'another passage 
quoted in p. 28, is a description of his nature and 
offices. 



By the Word Clement certainly understood 'a 
peison. Speaking of the idea of Plato, he 'says, 

identifies the Son with the Father as to perfection, if the words 

' xciii. 15. Compare ni. 17. 

' Ixxxvi. 1. In this passage the Word is represented as the 
fellow-combatant of the creature ; hut in lxktii. 27. quoted in 
p. 209, Note 5. the Word is made not a combatant, but the judge 
of the contest. rfffoSuoo/itvoi ? oiy Trcpiijiai'iSt iv rj! r^c dXijflci'ac 
mnl'tif yvtialaq uyiavi!^aiiii6a, fipajiiiioyTOC [tiv tov Adyov rau . 
Ayi'ou, dyiiivoTcdouyTos ^f rvv hcairuToa riav oXmi'. To the pas- 
sages quoted in thait note add P. L. 1. c. 8. cxxxvi. 15. £(,' £ov< 

Trie TOV QcBV ijiiXaydpuiwla^ avyayiaytiTT^g yvi)i7tos, 

' C. iii. 17. Adyoe oiipaywt, ii yrSjiTius dy<iiyiaTfie iwl ry vav 

Toc KoafiOv flfciTpy arf.fayoiififvot, P. L. 1. c 6. CXUI. 14. 

Aoyoy rt'Xttoc it: Tc\ciov ipvyTa tov IXarpuE- c. 9. cXLTiii. 

TOV iravTOKpaToiios xai n'orpiKuu Aoyov. C. LXVII. 41. L. 3. C. 5. 

ccLXXiii. 26. jrairaxn'' Sf tov Aiyor, oc cart Trayrajfov, e 

ccLXXX. 7- tT£7^£v aitrois i Tran-firdflriic Aoyoc. S. L. 
H cccXXIX. 8. iwavairavtTai to KcpdXaioy T^yoyruy, 6 xpfjirroc ™1 

H ^/xepoc AoyoQ. L. 5. Dccviii. 11, Dccxii. 5. 

H * S. L, 5 DCLiv. 4. quoted tn p. 177. // Si ISia iwdiifia Tou 

^M « Gtou, Sirtp 01 /3ap/3apoi Aoyoy clpi/Kaai tov Qtoa — vpoc\Buiy Sc b 
^1 Adyoc, Zri^iovpylaq a'irioc, fjrtira xal iauToy V"'''¥> orav o Adyoe 

H impi yiyjiTai, lya Kai OtaOg, Clement uses the expression o 
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" The idea is the thought of God, which the bar- 
barians called the Word of God" (Aoyov rw ©€o5). 
Then he proceeds, " the Word going forth, the 
cause of creation, generates himself, when he be- 
comes flesh, in order that he may be seen by the 
eye." Clement had before said that justice, 
honesty, truth, cannot be seen with the eyes, only 
with the understanding. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the Word of God said, / am the truths the Word 
can only be contemplated by the understanding. 
Speaking of the source of knowledge, Clement 
*says, '* that we must ascend above all created 
things to arrive at the teacher. Since there is one 
Unbegotten, the omnipotent God ; and one First- 

wptx^pucbc Aoyoc, to signify the spoken Word, not as opposed 
to the A6yog evSiddeTOQ, S. L. 5. dcxlvi. 39. 6 ydp tov irarpoc 
Tiav oXwv AcJyoc, ov\ o5r<5c k<mv 6 7rpo<l>opiK6cf (TOi^La he kclX 
j^flOTOTtiQ (^avtpundTti tov 0€ov, hvyafjilQ re aZ irayKpaTrlQ icai 
r^ ovTi Oela* ovhe toIq fifi ofioXoyovtriy aVaravoi/roCt 6fX]|^a 
vayroKparopiKov. Compare dcxlviii. 21. iiy/i iikv ydp 6 yeytat^og 
\6yoc' TraTTlp he tovtov, 6 yovQ, S. L. 7. DCCCLxiv. 6, 40. where 
6 Trpo^opucoc \6yoQ is opposed to faith, which is called evSidderoy 
Tt dyadov, 31. 

1 S. L. 6. DccLXix. 29. See L. 5. dcxcix. 20. In L. 7. 
Dcccxxix. 34, Clement calls the Son thel)eg]nning and first-fruits 
of things existent, heing without time and beginning, ttiv &'xpovoy 
KoX Sivap^v dpxiiv re ifac aTrapyriv tiSv ovtiov tov viov. In the 
Eclogae ex Prophetarum Scripturis, iv. the application of the 
title 'Apxrl to the Son, is founded on Hosea i. 7. 10. In S. L. 5. 
DCLXix. 1 2, God the Saviour is said to work, being the beginning 
of all things, which was formed an image from the invisible Grod 
first and before the ages, and then gave form to all things created 
after itself. See p. 257» Note 2. 

1 
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Begotten, hy whom all tilings were made, and witk- 
out him was not any thing made. For there is in 
truth one God, who made the beginning of all 
things, that is, the first-begotten Son, as Peter 
writes (in the PrEedicatio) who well understood the 
words, In the beginning God created the Heaven 
and the earth. He is called Wisdom by all the 
prophets. He is the teacher of all created beings, 
the counsellor of God, who foreknew all things. 
He in various ways has instructed man from the 
6r8t foundation of the world, and perfects him." 

When, however, we say that Clement speaks 
of the Word as a person, we mean not to deny 
that there are passages in which Ao^yoc may 
be interpreted of an attribute or an operation. 
Thus, ' he speaks of the Heavenly Word, the all- 
harmonious, tuneful, holy instrument of God, the 
supramundane wisdom. He " exhorts us to receive 
the Word with open ears, and to entertain God as 
a guest in our purified souls. He ^ calls the Word 
of the Lord|the law of truth. He *says that the 



' C. vi. 5. Yet there immediately follows tI cq oZy to Bpyacoi', 

i Tov e»o5 Aiiyocfo Kiiptos — /fcuXerai ; 

I' C. Ixx. 25. So Ixxiii. 24. ivay^ tov fiyioi- uwoXo/i/SaVm 
iw 9eou \6yov, * C. Ixxvi. 37. 

' S. L. 6. DCCLVi.^37- Yet compare L. 7. dcccsxxvii. 34. 
when tie appellations law^and eternal Word are applied to the 
Saviour. In!L. 1. cccxLtii. 7, Clement plays upon the twofold 
meaning of the word Adyoc — Reason, and the IVord. 
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voice of the Lord, the Word without form, ^ the 
power of the Word, the shining Word of the Lord, 
the truth which descended from Heaven upon the 
assembly of the Church, works through a shining 
and proximate ministry. 

Clement ^says repeatedly, that *' the Aoyoc is 
the source of all the true knowledge to which man 
attains." Hence it is sometimes not easy to dis- 
tinguish whether we are to understand by the 
word Aoyoc the person who communicates the 
knowledge, or the operation of the communication 
on the mind of man. Thus he 'calls the sound 
Word the sun of the soul, by which alone, rising 
in the deepest recess of the understanding, the eye 
of the understanding is enlightened. He * speaks 



* III S. L. 6. dcclxiv. 40. Clement says that the Lord is the 
power of God, with reference to 1 Cor. i. 29. Compare Tatian, 
145, A. In the Excerpta ex Prophetarum Scripturis. lih. the 
Lord is called the Word with reference to Psalm xviii.^ 3. 4/icpa 
ry hfJ^^p^ epevyerai pfjfia* 

' Thus C. Ixiv. 8. with respect to the Gentiles, el ydp jcal rd 
frnXitna evavtrfiard riva tov \6yov rov Qdov Xa/3<5vr€c "ELXXiivcc 
oKlya &TTa r^c dkriQtiaQ e^Oey^avro. Here 6 \6yoQ 6 OtioQ 
seems to mean a Divine attribute. But in lxx. 32, the words 
clearly mean a person. dt\ olv rfJQ ffnavfji inrcucovutfiev tov Oeiov 
AoyoV — 0WC Be 6 AoyoQ dvBpwTroiCy ^i' o5 Karavya^dfAeOa, tov 
Qt6y, Compare lxxviii. 31. P. L. 2. c. 1. clxii. 13. 6 ^«i»r/- 
i^btv \6yoQ» S. L. 2. cccclxiii. 27. 

^ C. lix. 26. 

* P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxiii. 6. See p. 330, Note 2, S, L. 1. 
cccxxxYii. 36. 
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of the Father in the fulness of hie love towards" 
man showering down the Word, and the Word 
then becoming spiritual food to the prudent. Yet 
this passage is immediately followed by one already 
quoted, in which the personality of the Word is 
clearly exp 



L 



We find the Word called the ' wisdom of God, a 
title derived from Proverbs viii. 22, or the ^ paternal 
wisdom — "the good will of the Good Father, the 
genuine wisdom, the sanctification of knowledge — 
*the truth, thewisdom, thepowerof God — ^the first- 
created wisdom, the 'person or countenance of God, 
by which he is brought to light or revealed, and 
made known — the ' person of the revealed truth. 
With respect to this last title, Clement is speaking 
of the proof that the Son of God is our Saviour; 
this, he says, ' ' is proved by the prophecies which 

' C. Ixviji, 5. ii irofia, fj Itn-iv o Aoyoc o-Wov, 
' P.L. 1. c. 11. dvj. 1. uTi irtxfla larl TrUTpiti). 
= P.L. 3. e.l2. occix.36. 

* S. L. 2. cccclvii. 8. Siiva/us oZv irarpmii uirapxcui'. L. 1. 
ccccKKi, 99. L. 7. Dcccxxxiii. 32. 

' S. L. 5. dexcix. 23, Clement refers to Wisdom vii. 24 ; but 
Proverbs viii. 22. 

P. Li I. C. 7. cxxxii. 15. irpooiinroy Se tov Gtou o Adyoc, ^ 

^uiTi^£Tai etdc KO' yfwpi'ftrm. Compare S. L. 5. dclxv. 30, 

rrfBtf -irpoinairov tipiiTai tou [larpoc li vios alaOlitnaiv TCEvrdZi. 

ipico^Dpoc ytvufttyoQ o Atj-yoc, o roO irnrpiou /if|vwriic iSii/iaroc. 

See also the passages quoted in p. 281, Note 4. 

L. 6. dccci- 28. Ivu Trpoaajroy /liy Tiji hiKyvfiifrig riXijOeias 



preceded hU appearance ; by the testimonies which 
co-existed with his sensible (cogDizable by the 
senses) birth or existence ; and by the (miraculous) 
powers which were announced and openly dis- 
played after his ascension. Tbat we possess the 
trutli, is proved by the fact, that the Son of God 
is himself our teacher. For if in every inquiry a 
perBon (to effect) and a thing (to be effected) are 
universally found, the truth is revealed amougst 
us alone. Since the person of the revealed truth 
is the Son of God ; the thing is the power of faith, 
which prevails over every adversary, and the re- 
sistance of the whole world/' This title then is a 
logical, rather than a theological distinction. 



Perhaps, however, the clearest and most con- 
nected view of Clement's opinions respecting the 
Second Person in the Trinity, may be found in a 
passage in the ' seventh book of the Stromata. 
We find him there saying that " the most excel- 
lent tiling on earth is the most pious man ; the 
most excellent thing in heaven, an angel, who 
having nearer access shares in greater purity the 
eternal and blessed life ; but the most perfect, the 
most holy, the most regal, the most beneficent 
nature is that of the Son, being most intimately 
united to * Him who is alone omnipotent. His is 



' dcccxxxi. 13. 

' 1, ry liity ira; 



Petiiviiis objected 



J 



the highest pre-emiaence ; he orders all things ac- 
cording to the will of the Father, aod gives them 
the best direction, and acts upon them with un- 
wearied and inexhaustible power, being enabled 
to look into the secret thoughts. For the Son of 
God never quits the eminence from which he 
looks down upon the universe ; he is neither di- 
vided, nor cut off, nor transferred from place to 
place, but is at all times in every place, yet cir- 
cumscribed by no place, being all intelligence, all 
the light of the Father, ' all eye, seeing all things, 
hearing all things, knowing all things, by his power 
penetrating all powers. To him- — the Word of the 
Father, who received the holy dispensation through 
Him who put it in subjection to him — is subject 
the host of angels and ^ gods. Hence all men are 
his ; some knowing him ; others not having yet 
attained to the knowledge ; some, as friends ; 
some as faithful servants ; some as mere servants. 
He is the teacher who disciplines the Gnostic by 

to this exprcasioD as savouring of Arianism, because the uatuie 
is represented, not aa the same, but merely as proximate to that 
of the Father. See Bull Defen. Fid. Nic. c. 6. sect. 11. § 6. 
The whole tenor of the passage provea that Clement ascribed all 
the attributes of the Godhead to Christ ; but when ho is spoken 
of as the Son, with reference to the Father, or as sent forth by 
the Father to conduct the (economy, the relation itself implies a 
certain subordinatian or inferiority. 

' We may observe that Clement here applies to the Son terms 
which in dccclui. 10, he applies to God generally. 

' So S. L. 2. cccclv. 39. rhv hrt^dvia riif &ti>v. L. 4. 

z 3 
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mysteries, the believer by good hopes, the hard of 
heart by the corrective discipline of a sensible 
operation. Thence proceeds a Providence, par- 
ticular, public or national, and universal." 'Cle- 
ment then goes on to state that the Divine pro- 
phecies plainly declare that there is a Son of God, 
and that he is the Saviour and Lord of whom we 
speak. '* He draws to him by persuasion those of 
the Greeks and barbarians who are willing to obey 
him. He it was who gave philosophy to the Greeks. 
^ His providential care extends to all. Since, if 
it does not, we must conclude either that he wants 
the power, which would bespeak weakness ; or that 
possessing the power, he wants the will, which 
would bespeak a deficiency in goodness ; nor can 
we suppose that he who took upon him suflfering 
flesh on our account, indulges in luxurious indo- 
lence (like the gods of Epicurus). As, therefore, 
it befits him who is the Lord of all, he takes care 
of all ; for he is the Saviour of all. He allots his 
benefits to Greeks and barbarians, according to 
the capacity of each to receive them — that is, to 
those of them who are predestined and called at 
their proper season, faithful and elect. He, there- 
fore, who has called all equally, hut has given 

DCiv. 22. ov yap &v noTe 6 viog t^ Trarpi Bta<l>i\oyeiKoiriy Kai ravra 
kv Qtoiq* L. 6. dccxcviii. 11. jcara riiv trvyKXrjpoyofxlat^ rwy 
Kvpitav Kol Qewv. Compare dcccxvi. 5. L. 7. dccclxv. 17. 
* Compare dcccxxxi. 21. 



more eminent honour to the more eminent 
liever, will not through envy withhold his henefits 
from any ; nor will he, who is the Lord of all, and 
especially when he ' ministers to the will of the 
good and omnipotent Father, be prevented by 
another from conferring them. Nor can envy be 
incident to the Lord who, as he ia without begin- 
ning (avapx^c) ^ is also without passion; nor can 
any thing which man possesses be an occasion of 
envy to the Lord ; widely different is he to whom 
the passion of envy is incident. Nor can we say 
that the Lord was unwilling to save mankind 
through ignorance — because he knew not how to 
provide for the care of each individual. Ignorance 
is not incident to God ; to him who before the foun- 
dation of the world was the counsellor of the Fa- 
ther. For this was the wisdom in which the omni- 
potent God rejoiced. The Son is the power of God ; 
inasmuch as existing before all created things he 

' Kai fidkieTa i^vTritpirSiv row ayaflou xal ravTOKpaTopos fltX^- 
fiari warpof:. Petavius objected also to thia expression. See 
p. 338, Note 2. 

' We have seen that exemptian from passion is regarded by 
Clement as an attribute of the Godiead ; he must, therefore, 
have considered Christ, whom he states to be without beginning 
as well as without passion, to be God. Compare S. L. 4. 
DCXXXII. 40. 0£oc Bi nwaBqg, adv/idg rt, Kai dniri&u/ijjTOs, with 
L. 7. DCCCLxxv. 16. tic /!*>' oif ftuvoc 6 drf.-KiBv)iriTaz t£ apx^c, 
Kiipioc ^tXavSpiiiiroe, o Koi hC lifidc AvOpamoi. There is no 
contradiction between the dvaO^^ aVap^uc ycydfitmg and the 
i£ rfpxSc rfvf mSu/xijroc ; the former relaling to the essential ex- 
istence of Christ, the latter to his assumption of human n 
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is the Word, in whom is contained the principle 
of all things ' (op^^iKwraroc Ao-yoc), and the wis- 
dom of the Father ; and he may peculiarly be 
called the teacher of the beings created by him. 
Nor can he, who, having taken upon him flesh, 
which is naturally subject to passion, disciplined 
it into a habit of impassibility, be suspected of 
abandoning his care of man througb the seduc- 
tions of pleasure." Clement afterwards says that 
" every operation of the Lord has reference to the 
Almighty, and the Son is, so to speak, an enei^y 
or operation of the Father — that the Son is consti- 
tuted the causer of all good by the will of the 
Almighty Father, the first causer of motion, a 
power incomprehensible by sense ; for what he 
was man saw not through the weakness of the 
flesh. Wherefore taking upon him flesh, which is 
cognizable by sense, he came to shew to men what 
is possible with reference to obedience to the com- 
mandments." 



To the proofs of Clement's belief in the essential 
divinity of Christ, contained in the foregoing pas- 
sage, we may add several passages in which his 
pre-e.\istence is expressly declared. Thus " the 



' We find in dcccxsi. 3. tov dpx'^oy Xdyof, which Lowth 
understood of the Xdyoc, but as it appears to me erroneously ; 
in S. L. 1, cccxxxiv. 4. kwl r^c tij>xu'uraV»(v uo^iav, 

' C. Lxx. 9. with reference to Paalm cix. i. See v. 24. vii. 14. 
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Lord Christ is called the sun of the resurrection, 
begotten before the morning star, and gratuitously 
imparting life by bis own rays. The precepts 
inculcating a righteous course of life, are ^said to 
have been announced before tbe law by the Word. 
It ^ in said of Abraham that, looking up to heaven, 
he saw either the Son in the Spirit, or as some 
interpret the passage, a glorious angel. In ^ano- 
ther place Clement, comparing the old with the 
new covenant, says, " formerly the elder people 
had the elder covenant, and the law disciplined 
the people with fear, and the Word was an angel ; 
but to the new people was given a new covenant, 
and the Word was made {yiyiwTai) and fear was 
changed into love, and the mystical angel Jesus ia 
horn." 

There is a passage in ^the fourth book of the 

' S. L. 3. dxxxii. 21. In P. L. 1. c. 7- csxxi. 24. it is 
said that the Paedagogue (Christ) appeared to Abraham, Ja- 
cob, &c, 

' S. L. 5, dcxlviii. 14. with reference to Genesis xvii. 1. 

' P. L, 1. c. 7. cxxxii, 27. cxxxiii, 17- Compare S. L. 7. 
Dcccxxiv. 30, and L. 5. dcxc. 28. mt St dyyi\ov Tpootxi^C 
(f. xpodE^oSc as L. 7. Dcccxxxv. 18. tiil tc tHiv irpoaij^iiv 
dyyi\.iav) fivarayiayciTai, where the reference ia to tbe angel 

L who appeared to Abraham. In the Adumbrations on the first 
Epistle of St. Jobnii. 1. we find Sed Moysi quidem propinquus 
ac vicinna Angelus appamit. mix. 28, Bull, Def. Fid. Nic. c. 1. 
sect. 1 . §11. Clement says that Moses appears to have applied 
the appellation couenont to the Lord in Genesia xvii, 4. S. L. I. 
ccccxxvii. 21. ' dexxxv. B. 
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Stromata which appears at first sight to be at va- 
riance with one which has been quoted from the 
first book of the Paedagogue, as declaratory of the 
distinction of persons in the unity of the God- 
head. '* God," he says, ''not being demonstra- 
ble, is not an object of knowledge ; but the Son is 
wisdom, and knowledge, and truth, and whatever 
is akin to them ; demonstration, therefore, and 
description (SdgoSov) apply to him ; all the powers 
of the Spirit, being collectively one thing, conspire 
to the same point, the Son, who is infinite with 
reference to the notion (Iwo/ac) of each of his 
powers. The Son is neither absolutely one, as 
one ; nor yet many, as parts, but one, as all things ; 
for from Him are all things ; and he is the circle 
of all powers collected and united into one. On 
this account the Word is called Alpha and Omega. 
In him alone the end is the beginning, and he 
ends in the beginning, not admitting any interval 
or distance." It is not easy to attach a precise 
meaning to many of the expressions in this pas- 
sage ; yet it seems only to mean, ^ as Bull has 
interpreted it, that God cannot be known directly, 
and is known only mediately through the Son. 
In other respects it makes the Son co-existent with 
the Father. 

That Christ was at once God and man is 

' Def. Fid. Nic. sect. 2. c. 6. § 7. 



'repeatedly affirmed. In commenting on i 
junction given by Christ to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood (John vi. 53, 54), Clement 'says "that 
the Spirit signifies allegorically the body or flesh, 
the Word the blood ; the mixture of the two is the 
Lord, the food of infants ; for the Lord is Spirit 
and Word ; the food, that is the Lord Jesus, the 
Word of God, is incarnate spirit ; sanctified hea- 
venly flesh." ^ He was not, however, a common 
man. * It would be ridiculous to suppose that the 
body of the Saviour, as a body, required neces- 
sary sustenance for its preservation ; he ate, but 
not for the body, which was held together by a 
holy power; hut lest his companions should be 
induced to think ' otherwise of him (than as a 
man), as afterwards some supposed that he was 
only a man in appearance. He was altogether 
exempt from passion, subject to no impulse of 
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' Thus C. Tii. 2, vTii' Si tjrtfdni dvBpbnTOis aiiroe oiitoe 6 
Aiiyoc, fioyos aji^a, Qcoq Tt Km di'flpuiTOC, intdvriiiv iijxiy aJrioc 
rfyoflwv. See LXKKiv. 1. P. L. 1. t. 9. cxLviu. 33. L. 3. c. 1. 
coLi. 22. S.L. 7. ncccKXXii. 17. 43. dcccxxxiii. 10. In the 
Second Book of the Stromata, cccclxxix. 30. mention is made 
of the fourth Hypostagis of the Lord, which Potter supposes to 
mean Christ's human nature, which together with the Three 
Persons in the Trinity makes the rfrpa'c. 

• P. L. 1. e. 6. cKsiii. 35. 

' S. L. 3. dxxxiii. 31. iituTo. Be, ovcl d^OpwTroc h p-o"-oc- 
' S. L. 6. dcclxxv. 28. 

* In S. L. 6, dccciy, 10. Clement says that the Son of God. 
took upon him flesh, wliich was an object of sense, 
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passion ; neither of pleasure nor pain." In ^ the 
Eclogse ex Prophetarum Scripturis, we find it 
a£5^rmed that ** as the Saviour, while in the body, 
spake and performed cures, he did the same before 
through the prophets ; and does it now through the 
Apostles and teachers. For the Church ministers 
to the operation of the Father. On that account 
he then took upon him man, that he might in the 
human form minister to the will of the Father : 
and on all occasions God who * loves man puts on 
man for the salvation of man ; formerly he put on 
the prophets ; he now puts on the Church (a col- 
lection of faithful men), for it was suitable that 
like should minister to like for a like salvation." 

In the ^ second book of the Psedagogue, Clement 

^ xxiii. In S. L. 7. dccclxviii. 9. The Lord is said to have 
assumed flesh, in order that he might instruct through the 
mouth of man. In the Eclogae ex Prophetarum Scripturis, 
Liii. it is said that the devil was aware of the coming of the 
Lord, hut did not know that Jesus (Qeoc is improperly inserted) 
was he ; and therefore tempted him to ascertain his power ; then 
left him for a season, waiting for his resurrection ; for the Devil 
knew that the Lord was to rise. The daemons supposed that 
Solomon was the Lord, till he sinned ; they knew that Christ 
was the Lord after his resurrection. 

* 6 (l>ikavdpwirog Qeog. We find the A6yoc so styled in 
P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxi. 10. 

^ c. 12. ccxli. 31. Compare a fragment found in the Catena 
of Nicetas on Matthew xii. 46. in which it is said that the 
pearl is the pellucid and most pure Jesus, whom the Virgin 
conceived from the Divine lightning (c^ ctorpaTr^c Tffc OelcL^^. 
For as the pearl, heing in flesh, and in a shell, and in liquid, 
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says " that the Word of God in Scripture is called 
a pearl, being the pellucid and pure Jesus, the 
superintending or inspecting eye in the flesh, the 
transparent Word ; through whom the flesh, rege- 
nerated in the water, becomes precious." 

According to Clement, our Lord was born in the 
' twenty-eighth year of the reign of Augustus, 
when the census was first ordered to be made. 
Like several of the Fathers, he ' inferred from the 
words of Isaiah Lxi. 1. To preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord, that our Lord's ministry lasted 
only a single year. We learn also that even in 
his time considerable diversity of opinion existed 
respecting the days on which our Lord was born 
and suffered. He ^ says that, " Love was the mo- 
tive which impelled the Son of God to suffer for 
us." He speaks of Christ as * sacrificed for us; 
and with reference to 1 Cor. v. 7, Christ our pass- 

appears to be a liquid and tTansparent body full of ligbt and 
spirit, ao the incarnate Divine Word (6cios not fleoc Aoyoe) 
ia intelligent light, shining through light and a liquid body. 

MXIV. 15. 

' S. L. 1. ccccvi. 31. The twenty-eighth year must be rec- 
koned from the victory at Actium. 

' S. L. I. ccccvii. 8, Compare L. 5. dclxviii. 22. See the 
two fragments supposed to be taken from Clement's Work de 
Faschate. mxvu. 15, 

' S.L. 6. dcclxjcv. 15. 

' S. L. 7. dcecxxKvi. 27. 
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aver is sacrificed for us^ he ^says, ''Truly an as- 
tonishing sacrifice, the Son of God sanctified for 
us." We have ^seen that Clement calls upon us 
to be believers in the suffering and adored living 
God. He did not, however, suppose that the God- 
head suffered. On the contrary, speaking of the 
offering of Isaac, he *says, "that the fact — ^that 
Isaac was not sacrificed — has reference to the 
divinity of the Lord ; for Jesus arose after his in- 
terment, not having suffered (in his Divine nature), 
as Isaac was preserved from the sacrifice." In 
another * place Clement, having referred to the 
passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians xi. 4, 3. 
where it is said that God caused us^ who were dead 
in sins, to live together with Christ, adds, '* For the 
Word, living and buried with Christ, is raised on 
*high together with God ;" that is, as I understand 
Clement, the Word did not suffer at the crucifixion, 
but was present with Christ's human nature in 



^ S. L. 5. dclxxxvi. 8. diropov utg dXridtag 0v/xa, viog Ocov 
vwep fifjuSy 6.yiai^6fieyog, But it has been ingeniously conjec- 
tured that for iLyia^ofievoQ we should read tr(liayia(6fieyo£* See 

DCLXXXVIII. 20. 

' C. Ixxxiv. 2. Tri(TT€v(roy, uvdpufwe, ry» wadovri Koi irootr^ 
icvyovfjiiv^ 0€J> fwjTi, quoted in p. 331, Note 2. 

* P. L. 1. c. 5. cxii. 3. 

* C. xxiii. 7. 

* Or perhaps is elevated together (with Christ) to God. See 
Potter's Note on the passage. 
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the tomb, and preserved it from corruption to 
elevate it in the resurrection. 

Clement ' says expressly that the Word alone 
was without sin. 

He * appears to have entertained, in common 
with many of the early fathers, the opinion, founded 
on a misinterpretation of Isaiah lili. 2, 3, that the 
personal appearance of Christ was mean. In com- 
mon too with many of the early fathers, he Splays 
upon the words Xpiffroi,- and Xpiitrro?. He finds 
also various mysteries in the letters of the name 
'Iijffoug, Thus ' the rectitude or straightness (17 
aidim) of the goodness of the Lord is denoted by the 
letter I. * In the number of Abraham's servants, 
(3 18, Ti^) with whom he rescued Lot, Clement finds 

' P. L. 3> c. 12. cccvii. 17. fiiroc ydp dvafidpTifTos uirroq & 

Aoyos. 

' P. L. 3. c. 1. ccLii. 7. Tov ik Khpiov ovtov tiIv o'\iiv aitrx^ov 
yiyovivat Sia 'Hirafou to Xlpcvfia ^aprvpCi. Compare S. L. 2. 
ccccxt. 24. L. 3. DLix. 20. L. 6. dcccxviu. 38. We find 
indeed in S. L. 2. ccccxxxix. 16. die following statement with 
reference to the Saviour, koXoc ftiv, uiq dyawatrdai ^oi-of irpoE iifuov 
TO laAoj' ro dXjiQtvOv i-nmoBoirTiav- ^v ^-ap to ^uic rii dkt)8iy6v. 

fiut Clement always describes the beauty of the soul as the only 
true beauty, 

' C. Lxxn. 10. xcv. 5. S. L. 2. ccccxxxvm. 10. cccclkvi. 
23. L.5. DCLXxxv. 41. 

' P. L. I. c. 9. cxLviii. 40. 

' S. L. 6. dcclxxxii. 4. Clement borrowed this jruin the 
Epiatle of Barnabas, c. 9. 
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I H, the initials of 'Ivyrovc, the saving name. The 
^ number of the commandments has also reference 
to the first letter of that name. The ^ instrument 
of ten strings mentioned in Psalm xxxiii. 2, has 
a similar reference. In the 'sixth book of the 
Stromata there is a strange application of the word 
'Eirtcni/iioc, expressing the number six, to our Lord's 
incarnation and transfiguration. We find too fan- 
ciful references to the ^ form and to the material 
of the cross. 

With respect to the descent of Christ into Hades, 
it is expressly affirmed by Clement in the ^ sixth 
book of the Stromata, * ' Wherefore the Lord preach- 
ed the Gospel also to them in Hades. The Scrip- 
ture says, Hades says to destruction^ we have Twt seen 
his form J but we have heard his voice. It was not 

^ S. L. 6. dcccxY. 35. P. L. 3. c. 12. cccv. 3. Clement 
frequently calls ten the perfect number. See S. L. 2. cccclv. 28. 
L. 6. DCCLXXxii. 11. Dcccvii. 25. and the whole of chapter 16. 

* P. L. 2. c. 4. cxciv. 22. icai /x^ri to heK6u)(pplov ^paXrfipiov 
Toy A6yov tov *Iiy«rovv fxrivvei, Tf (rroL')(el^ Tfjc ^eKaiog ^ai/epov- 
fuvov; 

' dcccxii. S, 6 Se ^la yevitreiag, $v E^ii\w<rev if e£ac tTcitnifjLOQ^ 
oylocLQ virap')(i»fy, (jtavj Qeog kv aapKi^. 

* S. L. 1. ccccxix. 11. L. 5. dclxvi. 23. dcxc. 5. As the 
numerical power of the letter I referred to the Sayioory so the 
letter T referred in form and numerical power to the cross. "Li. 6. 
DCCLXXXII. 3. DCCLXXXiii. 36. C. xci. 26. fiexp^ rov tnifieiovy 
until his passion. Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdxxxix. 46. S. L. 7. 

DCCCLXXX. 16. 

* dcclxii. 36. The passage of Scripture referred to seems to 
be Job xxviii. 22. 
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the place, whicli then found a voice an3 uttered 
the foregoing words ; but they who were consigned 
to Hades, and who had given themselves up to 
destruction, like men who voluntarily cast them- 
selves out of a ship into the sea. These, there- 
fore, are they who hear the Divine power and 
voice. For who in his senses would suppose that 
the souls of the righteous and of sinners are in 
one condemnation, thus imputing injustice to Pro- 
vidence ? Do not the Scriptures ^ shew that the 
Lord preached the Gospel to them who were de- 
stroyed in the deluge ; or rather, to them who 
were bound and are now detained in prison and 
custody ? We have shewn in the ° second hook 
that the Apostles also, imitating the Lord, preached 
the Gospel to them in Hades. For it was fitting, 
I think, that the chief of the disciples should be 
imitators of their Master, there as well as here ; so 
that He might lead the Hebrews, they the Gen- 
tiles to conversion ; that is, ^ those who had lived 
in the righteousness, which is according to the law 
and to philosophy, and had walked, not indeed 
perfectly, but in sin and error; for it befitted the 
Divine dispensation, that they, who had made the 
greater proficiency in righteousness, and had in 

■ 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. 

' cccclii. where Clement quotes a passage from the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 

' This is more fully explained in DccLxrv. dcclxt. 
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man's passage through life to the voyage of Ulysses, 
Clement ' exhorts us to avoid the seductions of 
pleasure, as Ulysses closed his ears against the 
song of the Sirens ; and adds, " that the Word of 
God will steer us, and the Holy Spirit will moor 
ns in the harbour of heaven." Clement' speaks 
of the Paraclete as sent by the Lord ; ' of the new 
man, transformed by the Holy Spirit of God ; *of 
the Holy Spirit breathed upon the believer. Speak- 
ing of the first or eighth day, he ^ says, "From 
that day wisdom and knowledge first shone upon 
us ; for the light of truth, the true light, without 
shadow, the Spirit of the Lord, "divided without 
division to those who are sanctified through faith, 
is like a luminary to guide to the knowledge of 
things as they really exist." In enumerating the 
ten parts which are combined in man, Cle- 
ment ' says that the eighth is the spiritual part 
breathed into him at his creation (17 ttvott i^wijc), the 
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' C. xci. 25. " C. ixxi. 7. ' C. Isxxvii. 12. 

' S. L. 5. dcxcviii. 36. 
' a.L. 6. dcccx. 13. 

° a/iiptSc itcpi^ofieyov trvivfia Kvplou cig roue eid iriertuic ?/yi- 

a<Tfiirous. See L, 6. Dccc. 24. In S. L. 5. dcxcix. 2, Clement 

says that the Spirit ia not in each of us as a part of God ; and 

to shew how tlic division takes place, and what the 

toJjF Spirit is, in his works on prophecy and on the soul. In 

•J&< BOCCX. 22, he says tl participation in that wisdom, 

msion (KaroXii«r«iic) things 

■ssence or substance. 

19. 
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tenth is the characteristic peculiarity of the Holy 
Spirit which is added through faith. 

With respect to the inspiration of the prophets, 
Clement says, ^ '^ sometimes that God, sometimes 
that the Lord, sometimes that the. Word, some- 
times that ^ the Holy Spirit, spoke through them. 
Whatever they uttered, while thus inspired, was 
Hrue." 

On the subject of idolatrous worship, we find 
^ in Clement the notion, founded on a misinterpre- 

* C. Ixxv. 20. 6 Gcoc Bid'Htratov XaXwv. P. L. 3. c. 11. 
ccxcv. 30. S. L. 1. cccc. 23. ^la tovto rah Xeyec Kvpiog Sia 
*H<raiov. P. L. 2. c. 10. CCXXIV. 27. ^la MuKrewg 6 Aoyog 
irapiiyytiKzv. ccxxxYi. 27* 3ia Aa/3/3. L. 2. c. 12. ccxi.vi. 36. 
6 A6yoQ ^la tov wpoi^iiTov. (Hosea). L. 3. c. 11. ccxciii. 12. 
wg 3(a ^okofjLiSvTOQ \iyei 6 &yiog A6yoc» 

' C* Ixvi. 28. 'lepefiiag Be 6 irpoiji'fiTrigy 6 irav<ro<l>og, fidWoy dc iv 
^lepefitq, ro &yioy Uvevfia* So P. L. 2. c. 12. ccxxiii. 7. P. L. 1. 
c. 5. cvii. 6. cx^'yy*"'^ fJLCipTvg Bi *H«ra/ov ro ttvcv/xq. So L. 2. 
c. 1. CLXViii. 11. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxi. 11. Sid rffg^SfiQ with re- 
ference to Deuteron. xxxii. 10. c. 9. cxlix. 38. 6 Aa/3c^, rov- 
TiffTi TO nyevfia ro St avrov. So L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxviii. 16. 
c. 2. CLXXXV. 15. Bid TOV *Afjiufg. c. 12. ccxlvi. 22. ^id tov 
^<l^ovlov. In P. L. 1. c. 5. ciY. 32, we find to wpofptfriKoy 
TTvcv/Lta. In C. Lxviii. 39, Clement caQs the Holy Spirit the 
mouth of the Lord, with reference to Isaiah i. 20. In S. L. 7. 
Dcccxciii. 18, Clement identifies the Divine commandments 
with the Holy Spirit, rate Beiaig cvroXaic, TOVTitm ry 6,ylf 
Ilvev/iaru 

' S. L. 2. CCCCXXxii. 14. oh ydp Kil3Bii\ovg oi eiriwyoi eic Gcov 
\6yovg irpof^ipovtnv* 

* S. L. 6. dccxcv. 26. quoted in p. 198. In S.L. 6. dclxii. 
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(atlon of Deut. iv. 19. that God had given tne sun 
and moon as objects of worship to the Gentiles, 
in order that they might not sink into absolute 
atheism. Yet in the ' Hortatory Address we find 
him saying, that he knew not how men were in- 
duced to worship the workmanship of God instead 
of God, the sun and moon and starry choir ; 
absurdly taking for God things which are the 
instruments of (whereby to measure) time. Id 
' another place he enumerates seven sources of 
idolatry. Some, beholding the ' heavens and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, moved with admi- 
ration, deified and worshipped them. Some deified 
' the fruits of the earth by which the life of man is 
sustained. Others the visitations and calamities 
inflicted in punishment of crime ; hence the furies 
and avenging deities of the tragic poets. Some, 
and among them certain philosophers, deified 
human passions ; fear, love, joy, hope. Some 
deified the course of human affairs, and gave 
* bodily forms to justice and to fate. Many deities 



'}, Clement speaks of persons who worshipped an imitation of 
the circumference of the heavens, embracing the stars. 
1 liv. 22. quoted in p. 17. 

I' xsii. 5, quoted in p. 14, 
' Qtoi/Q Ik tov Oiiy ovofiaaafTCQ Toi/g aOTcpac, cal irpoactvi-t)aa.v 
jXiov iig 'irSoi' Kiti ircXqi'iif, lii; ^piytc. 8. 
' Ai)u Toy a'lToy, ut 'AOijyaioi' ca! AiAyvmiv rijv a;iirtXoc, iiQ 
B^l3aloi,irpoiniy6pcvaay, II. 
' iroXXdc rwv Siuii6y<iiy iwiyoiiaaira fiopifidi. C. LXXIX. 15. 
A a 2 
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were the offspring of poetic fiction ; and lastly, 
men through gratitude deified ^ those who had con- 
ferred any signal benefit on them. These seven 
sources are not very accurately distinguished from 
each other. 

Clement ^speaks of the angelic nature as the 
most excellent (created) nature in heaven, nearest 
in place and purity to the Divine, and partaking 
of an eternal and a happy existence. ' The angels 
were infinite in number, and there were among 
them diflPerent orders or ranks. * Seven of them, 
being the first-bom, possessed the greatest power, 
and were the leaders of the angelic host. * Each 
nation and city was assigned to the care of a par- 
ticular angel. Some also presided over the ® planets, 



^ The Barbarians gave the appellation of gods tx) their law- 
givers. S. L. 1. cccLv. 17. cccxcix. 29. Clement alludes to 
the deification of Alexander the Great. C. lxxvii. 36. In 
P. L. 2. c. 9. ccxiii. 20, he mentions the practice of crown- 
ing idols with garlands. Following Plutarch, he says that 
Numa prohibited the erection of any figure of God, either in the 
likeness of a man or of any other animal. S. L. 1. ccclix. 1. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxxxi. 14. 

' S. L. 7* dccclxix. 8. dweipovg ^ Strovs ^fJ^ly dpidfji^ Xoyi^d' 
fitvoQ dyyiKovQ. 

* S. L. 6. dcccxiii. 21. dcccxxii. 16. 

* S. L. 7. dcccxxxii. 10. t\al yap trvv^iayeyefirffiivoi Trpotrrdiii 
delif. Te Koi dpxalg^ dyyeXoi Kard cOviy. Compare L. 6. bcccxxii. 
10. This notion was founded on the reading of Deut. xxxii. 8. 
in the Septuagint. 

S. L. 5. dclxviii. 12. rove c^forwroc toIq irXaviiraiQ icara 
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and some under the direction of the Divine Provi- 
dence, were even assigned to ' particular indivi- 
duals ; their office was to assist in disposing the 
mind for the reception of the Divine inspiration. 
In the ^ lowest order of angels were they who were 
in immediate communication with man, and the 
immediate agents in the direction of mortal events. 
Thus God ^rains upon the just and the unjust, 
through the instrumentality of the subordinate 
powers. They were also employed to give *philo- 



T^v Btlay wp6voiav. CompaTe dcci. 1 1. L. €. dcccxvii. 5. Hp^ui'- 
j-uric fiyyeXoc ev ^Xfy. EclogK ex Prophetarum Scripturia, i.vi. 

' S. L. 6. dcccxxii. 7, 12. ra'xa ^f •.'"' twv (Lowth reads 
Kara roue), ijrl fiipovc, tJv iriois aVorfrcfj^araf rivcs;. See L. 7- 
DccCLXxxi. 23. where the Gnostic is said not to be dependent 
on the aid of angels, but to be under the guardianship of God 
himBelf. dccclxv. 37. 

' They are called proximate angela, Sid ruv wpoinx'^^ dyyi- 
Xui'. L, 7> Dcccxxxv. 18. Compare L. 6. occcxxu. 14. 
irpoae}(£EJT£j)a !/ ejrioKOTij. 

S. L. 6. dccliii. 24. Sui riiv inroTCTayiiiyuiy Svfdficiiiv. Com- 
pare DCCLiv. 15. Bcccxxiv. 12. L. 7. DcccxxRiii. 45, where 
Clement speaks of the gradation of beings Irom angels down to 
man. dccclxv. 26. 

' S. L. 7. deccxxxii. 8. oSj-oe sotiv 6 SiSoig xai Tols'EWiiat 
T^v •jiiXotroifluy lid rioy itKoScearipbiv dyyiXbiv. Compare ncccxxx. 
8. In the Eclogse ex Prophetarum Scripturis, li. it is said that 
the flrst-created angels, moved by the Lord, acted upon the 
angels who were in immediate proximity to the prophets (lic 
rove TpoCT£X''S role vpof^Tnts ayyt^ouc) declaring to them the 
glory of God (with reference to Psalm xviii. 1.) that ia, the cove- 
nants ; and that all things which are done on earth by the minis- 
Itry of angels are done through the first-created angels to the 
glory of God. In lvi. it is said thpt the first-created angels 
will be advanced Irom their present ministerial office to a state 
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sophy to the Greeks. Clement speaks of angels, 
whom he calls ^ watchers ; of ' angels appointed 
to punish the unjust, though here perhaps he is 
merely stating the opinion of Plato ; of ' an angel 
of repentance ; of * angels who presided over the 
ascent of the blessed into heaven. 

The angels ^ have no bodily organs or members : 
• their perception is most acute. We find in Cle- 
ment nothing to countenance the notion that 
prayers ought to be addressed to them. He ' re- 
presents them, as well as men, as praying for 

of rest, in which their sole occupation will be the contemplation 
of God ; that the order next below them will be advanced into 
their place ; and every succeeding order will rise to a higher 
rank. In lvii. we find the strange notion that men pass into 
the angelic state, and having been instructed for a thousand 
years by angels, are then perfected ; that their instructors are 
elevated to the station of archangels, and that they themselves 
become in turn the instructors of men ; thus at stated periods 
they are restored to their appropriate angelic rank. 

1 P. L. 2. c. 9. ccxviii. 12. rr^ac avrovs dTreiKci^ovrec ayye- 
XoiQj ovQ eypriyopovg KaXov/xev, See the Note of Cotelerius on 
the Apostolic Constitutions, L. 8. c. 12. 

* S. L. 5. dec. 27. 

* Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdlxi. 8. In the Eclogse ex Pro- 
phetarum Scripturis, xli. we find mention of an angel who had 
the charge of exposed infants. See also xlviii. 

* S. L. 4. dcxvi. 17. Toig k^tardtn rj dvod^ dyyiXoig, 
5 S. L. 6. dcclxix. 21. 

* S. L. 7. dccclii. 37. 

' S. L. 7. dcccliii. 41. vdev elKOTws evog ovtoq tov dyaOov 
0£ov, Trap' avTov fiovov tiSv dyadaiy rd fiev ^o6^yai, rd ^e Ttapa- 
fieivai evxof c^a> ifctc re Ka\ oi ayycXot. See L. 3. nxxxiii, 19. 
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bleasmgB from God. Clement ' speaks of apostate 
aogels, who ' smitten by the beauty of women, 
and giving themselves up to their lusts, were cast 
down from heaven. They ^ revealed to women 
the Divine mysteries which had come to their 
knowledge, and which it was intended to keep 
secret until the advent of the Lord. Thus men 
received the doctrine of Providence and the know- 
ledge of sublime things (tuiv [urt^pwv). Deemons, 
^according to Clement, are hateful and impure 
Spirits, always tending downwards to the earth, 
hovering about tombs and monuments, where they 
are obscurely seen, like shadowy phantasms. lie 
' couples them with bad angels, and says that the 
name of angels or daemons was given to the souls 



■ S. L. 5. dccxxv. 24, L. 7 

• p. L. 3. c. 2. cclx. 17- S. L. 3. bkxXviii. 19. This notion 
was derived from the Septuagint version of Genesis vi. 2. In 
S.L. 7- DCccLix. 8, Clement ascribes their feU to indolence; 
and says that they did not attempt to rise from double-minded- 
ness to singleness of habit, cic r^v filav indritv e£iv ir ttjc clc 
Tilv SurKoifv i:riTJiBtiAT7iTOs, Unity implies perfection ; duality 
imperfection — the possibility of the existence of evil as well as 
good, and of choosing the former. See p. 254, Note 3. 

i. L. 5. del. 13. Compare Eclogse ex Prophetamni Surip- 
turis Liii. where there is a reference to the Book of Enoch. 
According to Clement Satan inspired women with the love of 
dress. P. L. 3. c. 2. coLiii. 27. 

' C- xlix. 22. xxxvii. 27. 

' S. L. 6. dccliv. 28. Plagues and hail-storms, and tempests, 
were caused by them, dcclv. 5, 9. See P. L, 2, c. 1 . cLxviii. 2.^, 
where Clement, quoting Homer, says, that tlic souls of the dead 
flock to the meuts offered in sacrifice to idols. 
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of men. In some places he 'applies the name 
BaifAoveg to the heathen gods ; in others he * alludes 
to the Platonic distinction between gods and 
daemons. 

With respect to the worship of daemons, ' Cle- 
ment doubts who first erected altars and offered 
sacrifices to them ; but says expressly that the first 
altar to Love was erected by Charmus (qu. Chari- 
nus) in the academy. He ^speaks of a daemon 
to whom gluttons are subject; but ^says that men 
cannot truly ascribe their sins to the agency of 
daemons ; since if they can, they will themselves 
be free from guilt. He * defines the passions, im- 
pressions made upon the soft and yielding soul by 
the spiritual powers, against whom we have to 
wrestle. The object of these malevolent powers 
is on every occasion to produce something of their 

1 C. 1. 33. 

' C. XXXV. 4. Clement quotes Plato as defining McLifjuoviav, 
TO fv Tov Bal^ova e-xeiv' Balftova de XiyifrOai, to Trjg yjnf^fjc ifuiSv 
iiyefjLoviKov. S. L> 2. ccccxcix. 13. 

' C. xxxviii. 33, Clement mentions Phoroneus and Merops. 
He interprets hKri^aijiovla the fear of daemons, the disposition 
to deify every thing, wood, stone, air. S. L. 7. dcccxxxi. 6. 
See L. 2. cccl. 12. 

* P. L. 2. c. I. clxxiv. 13. See clxviii. 4. 

* S. L. 6. dcclxxxix. 9. In the Eclogae ex Prophetaxum 
Scripturis vii. we find the notion that unclean spirits are en- 
twined around the soul. In xlvi. the affections of the soul are 
called spirits. 

® S. L. 2. cccclxxxvii. 7. See C. iv. 11. 
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own habits or dispositions ; and thus to bring again 
under their subjection, those who have renounced 
them (in baptism). In ' the case of dEemoniacal 
possessions, the daemon entered into the possessed 
person, who in consequence did not speak his own 
language, but that of the daemon. The * magi- 
cians, however, pretended that they could at all 
times command the services of the dsemons, 

Clement ^ speaks of a prince of the dsemons, 
whom he calls the Devil, the dragon. * In the 
Adumbrations on the first Epistle of St. John, iii. 8. 
Ab initio diaholus peccat, we find the following 
comment, which implies that the first ofi'ence of 
the devil might have been repaired by repentance. 
Ab initio scilicet, a quopeccare ccepit inconvertibiliteTi 
in peccando perseverans. 



■ S.L. 1. c 



In C.i 



1 aiusi 



a to Saul's 



pos- 



' C. Iii. 7. 

' S. L. 5. dcoi. 31. L. 7. dccclxxi. 2. C. xiv. II. where 
it is said that Jupiter, when he metamorphosed himself into a 
dragon, showed what he was. 

* MX. 31. D Si Sid^o\i3g, airreioutrioc wv, lad [leTayo^aai oloc 
,-£.>. S.L.I, c 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

^ We have seen that in the beginning of the Stro- 
mata, Clement speaks of the true tradition of the 
blessed doctrine, which had been handed down from 
the holy Apostles, Peter, James, John, and Paul. 
He * afterwards says, '' that the Lord permitted the 

^ L. L cccxxii. 18. quoted in pp. 113 and 241 Notes 1, 2. 
See L. 6. dcclxxi. 15. According to a passage quoted by 
Eusebius (H. £. L. 2. c. 1.) from the seventh Book of the Hypo- 
typoses of Clement, the Lord communicated this knowledge 
(rrlv yviofriv) to James, and John, and Peter, after the resurrec- 
tion ; who delivered it to the other disciples, and they again to 
the seventy. Compare S. L. 6. dcclxxv. 43. James, and John, 
and Peter, appear to have been selected because Christ took 
them to be witnesses of his transfiguration ; and St. Paul uni- 
formly states that he had received the truth by immediate reve- 
lation. 

' cccxxiii. 21, quoted in p. 114. cccxxiv. 13. This distinction 
between written and unwritten tradition is found also in cccxviii. 
3. cccxix. 25. r.ccxxi. 12. L. 4. dcxiii. 23. L. 6. dcclxxxvi. 7, 
though in these passages Clement seems merely to be contending 
that the labours of those who publish the Gospel by writing, and 
of those who publish it by preaching, are equally useful. In L. 6. 
Dcccvi. 20. he says, that when God commanded Isaiah to take a 
new book, and to write in it (viii. 1), he meant to intimate that 
the holy knowledge, which was then unwritten, being originally 
imparted to those only who could comprehend it, would after- 
wards be communicated through the Scriptures. This was ful- 
filled when the Saviour taught the Apostles, and they committed 
to writing his unwritten teaching. According to the Eclogae ex 
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Divine mysteries and the holy light to be com- 
municated to those who were capable of receiving 
them ; he did not reveal them to many, inas- 
much as they were not adapted to many ; but 
to few, to whom he knew them to be adapted, 
and who were capable of receiving them, and 
of being conformed to them. Secret things, 
like God, are committed to oral not to writ- 
ten tradition (Xoyw, ov ypafifian). Clement goes 
on to aay, that he does not pretend to give in 
the Stromata a perfect account of these secret 
doctrines ; he means merely to renew the recollec- 
tion of them ; some had been obliterated from his 
memory through lapse of time, having never been 
committed to writing; and of those which be re- 
tained he made only a selection ; since there were 
some to which he was unwilling to allude even in 
words, much more in writing ; lest they who met 
with them should pervert them to their own in- 
jury, and he should thus be placing, according to 
the proverb, a sword in the hand of a child '. 

Prophetanint Siripturia xxvii. the ancients (oi irpEu^irtpoi) eom- 
itted nothing to writing, because they were unwilling to add the 
trouble of writing to that of teaching ; or to consume in writing 
the time which they must employ in meditating on that which 
they should have to say. Perhaps too they thought that the 
talents of writing and teaching (orally) were seldom united in 
person. Clement mentions an unwritten tradition given 
to the Hebrews. S. L. 5. dclkxxih. 22. 

Compare L. 6. dccsxxvi. 1, dccciii. 30. L. 7. dcdi. 35, 
n, Note 2. 
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In Hhe fifth book of the Stromata, Clement 
having quoted what St. Paul says in the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians (vv. 3, 
4, 6), respecting his knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ, adds that there is a certain instruction of 
the perfect, to which St. Paul alludes in his Epis- 
tle to the Colossians (i. 9, 10, 11, 25, 26, 27.) 
*' Some mysteries," Clement proceeds, " were 
concealed until the times of the Apostles, and were 
by them delivered as they received them from the 
Lord ; concealed in the Old Testament, but now 
revealed to the saints." He then quotes other 
passages from St. Paul's Epistles, to show that the 
knowledge of which he is speaking, is not vouch- 
safed to all believers. He quotes the Epistle of 
Barnabas to the same effect ; and ^ finds in Psalm 
xix. an allusion to the distinction between that 
which is written, and that which is concealed, in- 
asmuch as it is the subject of this higher know- 
ledge. Hence instruction (jjiaOtirua) is called il- 

^ dclxxxii. 16. oh yap iKKVK\eiv j^i^ to fAvtrnipioVi kfiipaivEiv 
Zk oaov EiQ dvdjjivriaiv toIq lUTta^Kotn TrJQ yvwattoQ^ o% Koi trutr^- 
aovaiv 6ir/i)g cipi^rai Trpoc rov KvploVy ylyrttrOe wg b irarr^p v/jLuiv 
rcXeioi. L. 7. dccclxxxvi. 9. Compare dcccxcvi. 29. Cle- 
ment quotes our Saviour's injunction, that pearls are not to be 
cast before swine ^ in justification of this concealment of the higher 
knowledge. L. 1. cccxlviii. 17. L. 2. ccccxxxii. 20. 

* iffiipaydp ry h^-^p^ cpc vycrai p^/xa, to yeypafifAevov ivTiKpvg* 
Koi vvl^ vvktX dvayyiWti yvcUcev, rriv EWiKeKpvjifiivriv fJLvcrriicai^, 
DCLxxxiv. 21. See a different application of this verse, p. 336, 
Note 4. 
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Iiimination (^wnrf^oc), because it makes manifest 
that which is hidden. When St. Paul expressed 
his wish to commuuicate in person some spiritual 
gift to the Roman converts, he alluded to the 
Gnostic (in Clement's acceptation of the word) 
tradition, which he could not impart by letter. — 
When in the third chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (vers. 1, 2, 3), he told them that 
he could not speak to them as spiritual, but as carnal, 
as infants in Christ, and that he had in corisequence 
fed them with milk, not with strong meat ; he meant 
by milk catechetical instruction in the first rudi- 
ments of the Gospel ; by strong meat, ' the full and 
perfect insight into the mysteries ; that is, the 
flesh and blood of the Word — the comprehension 
of the Divine power and essence. 
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In conformity with the distinction between the 
Gnostic and the common believer, Clement ^says, 
" that in proceeding to the contemplation of the 
mysteries of knowledge, he shall adhere to 'the 
celebrated and venerable rule of tradition, com- 

Imencing from the origin of the Universe, setting 
forth those points of physical contemplation which 
are necessary to be premised, and removing what- 



' S.L. 1. cccxsT. 1. 

xard Toy EuxXci} t:al miivbv r^t jropa^do-ewc Kav6i'a, In 
cccxXT. 28, we find Trpo nirSc r^c rapaZdaibiQ r^c avytfioui;, 
which appears to be opposed to 7Sc yvuffnr^c Kopaioacut in 7. 
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ever can be an obstacle in the way ; so that the 
ears may be prepared for the reception of the 
Gnostic tradition, the ground being cleared of 
weeds and fitted for the planting of the vineyard ; 
for there is a conflict previous to the conflict, and 
mysteries before the mysteries. 

Speaking of the heretics, Clement * says, ** that 
they did not transmit or interpret the Scriptures 
agreeably to the dignity of God ; for the under- 
standing and the cultivation of the pious tradition, 
agreeably to the teaching of the Lord delivered 
by the Apostles, is a deposit to be rendered to 
God. — The Scriptures are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the canon of the truth. Neither the 
prophets, nor the Saviour himself, announced the 
Divine mysteries so as to be easily comprehended 
by every one, but spoke in parables ; which will 
be understood by those who adhere to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures according to the eccle- 

* S. L. 6. dcccii. 3t5. 6 icavciiv rrjc dXrjOelac, L. 6. Dcccvi, 8. 
Dcccxvin. 15. L. 7. dcccxc. 14. is equivalent to 6 eKKXrftnwmKdf 

Kavwv. DCCCIII. 10. DCCCLXXXVII. 19. DCCCXXVI. 14. DCCCLV. 1. 

o Kaviitv rrjg 'EicicXiyertac. L. 1. cccLXXV. 14. L. 7. Dcccxcvii. 
25. as is ^ aXrjdrlQ Trapd^offig, DcccxLV. 5, where there is a 
direct reference to the Heathen mysteries, to ^ 'BicjcXi^o-cao-- 
TiKrl vapdhotTiQ, Dcccxc. 24. ri yvHaiQ ^ 'EfffcXiyo-taortic^. Dcccxcii. 
21. Dcccxcvi. 16. at tov Xpifrrov irapaddffeig. Dcccxcm. 22. 
^ TOV Kvpiov irapdhomQ, Dcccxcvi. 28. dcccxcvii. 40. Bela ir€ipd' 
Boaig. DCCCXCVI. 14. ^ ^AirocrToXiKri ical 'EKKXrjtnatmKrl opOoraiAla 
Ti5y BoyfidTioy. dcccxcvi. 23. 6 Kard Trjv dXiidtiav evayyeXcicoc 
Kavdty, L. 3. dxli. 16. 6 Kavwv Tfjg irltrreufg, L. 4. Dcvii* 26. 
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siaBtical ruTe ; and that rule is, the harmony of 
tiie Law and the Prophets with the covenant de- 
livered by the Lord during his presence on earth." 

When we proceed to inquire what were the 
mysterious truths which had been thus transmitted 
by unwritten tradition, and were unfitted for the 
ear of the common believer, we shall find that 
they consisted chiefly of precepts for the formation 
of the true Gnostic — the perfect Christian. The 
use to which the Romish Church applies unwritten 
tradition and the ' Disciplina Arcani — in order to 
account for the total silence of the first ages of 
Christianity respecting certain doctrines which it 
now requires its followers to believe, as necessary 
to salvation — this use receives no sanction from 
the writings of Clement. The same Scriptures 
were placed in the hands of Clement's Gnostic, 
and of the common believer ; but he interpreted 
them on different principles ; he ^ afiixed to them 
a higher tind more spiritual meaning. The same 
doctrines were proposed as the objects of his faith, 

' In S. L. 4. dcvi. 22, Clement gives a. specimen of the secret 
discipline in his day, for the purpose of showing its absurdity. 
Potter has misunderstood the passage. See his Note. 

' See what is said in the tract entitled Quia Dives Salvetur, 
respecting the hidden wisdom contained even in tlie simplest of 

r Lord's sayings; not merely in those which perplexed his 
disciples, and which he explained roic tiru koI aiirole roic Ttjs 
^atktlas TiKVoii vw' avrou taXoyfiiiiQic- ncDXXSTill. 30. 
I 
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but he explained them in a different manner ; he 
discovered in them hidden meanings which are 
not discernible by the vulgar eye. Clement's 
Esoteric system agrees only in one respect with 
the Romish Disciplina Arcani ; it is equally desti- 
tute of solid foundation. 

Far, however, from teaching his Gnostic to rely 
on unwritten tradition, Clement ^says, *' that they 
who are labouring after excellence, will not stop 
in their search of truth, until they have obtained 
proof of that which they believe from the Scrip- 
tures themselves." He * alleges that the heretics 
perverted the Scriptures according to their lusts ; 
^ that they did not obey the Divine Scriptures, and 
kicked off the tradition of the Church. He * says 
that, in cases in which it is not sufficient merely to 
state a doctrine, but we are also required to prove 

^ aXX' oi voyeiv eroifioi iiri tolq KaWitrroiQ oh trporepoy cLTrotrrfi' 
(Tovrai (riTovvTeg rrlv a\//0£iav, trplr hv r^v awoEei^iv Att' airrfJv 
XdfioKTi Twv ypa<l>ii}y, S. L. 7. DCccLXxxix. 13. He gives an 
unhappy illustration of his own precept by appealing to an 
apocryphal Scripture in proof of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 

DCCCXC. 4. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxc. 11. Compare dcccxci. 19.40. L. 3. 
Dxxix. 2. quoted in p. 320, Note 1. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxc. 20. toiq OtiaiQ tTcMovTO av ypad^alg, 
Dcccxciv. 7. So at KvpiaKol ypat^al. dcccxc 2. 34. 

* S. L. 7* dcccxci. 6. Clement says that the Gnostic grows 
old in the Scriptures, preserving the apostolic and ecclesiastic 
division {opOoTOjjilay) of doctrines, dcccxcvi. 23. See L. 3. 

DXLIII. 15. 
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what we affirm, we then do not look for human tes- 
timony, but appeal to the voice of the Lord, which 
is a greater surety than all demonstration ; or 
rather is the only demonstration. With reference 
to this knowledge, they who merely taste the 
Scriptures are believers ; they who proceed further 
are accurate indexes (-yvii^ovtc) of the trath ; they 
are Gnostics. ' Thus we, bringing proof respecting 
the Scriptures from the Scriptures themselves, rest 
our belief on demonstration. Clement says, that 
the ^ Gnostic follows whithersoever God leads 
him in the divinely inspired Scriptures ; and ^ cou- 
ples clear demonstration from the testimony of 
the Scriptures with knowledge (^ yvwcFii;), when he 
speaks of the remedies of ignorance. He * opposes 
the tradition of the blessed Apostles and teachers, 
which was in agreement with the divinely-inspired 
Scriptures, to human doctrines; and "repeatedly 
asserts the unity of the Apostolic tradition. 

Clement has quoted ' all the books of the Old 



■ So S. L. 7. dcccxci. 35. Iv ry j^ifiamiv licain-oy rwr oto- 
Seixyviiiviay Kara Tat ypa^de i^ ai/TtSi' jrnXii' roil' ofioiiiiy ypa^uTv. 

See also dcccxcvi. 8. 
' S.L. 7. dcccxciv. 38. 

B ' S.L. 7. dcccxCT. 10. ly yvbiaci t^ ^id riuf ypa^uii' irapa- 

^M iiSofAiy^g. DCCCXCTn. B. 

H ' S. L. 7. (lixcKcvi. 11. 

H * As in S.L. 7. AcA. S. 

H ' There appears to be a reference to the Book of Ezra. S.L.I. 

H cccxcu. 35. and to that of Neheminh. ccckcii. 15. 

■ 
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Testament with the exception of that of Ruth, th< 
second book of Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, 
and the Prophecy of ' Obadiah. 



Of the apocryphal books, he qtiotes ^ Ecclesias- 
' ticus, and gives it the title of Scripture. He quotes 

it also under the title of ii So^ia. 



He 'quotes also the book of Wisdom under th< 
title of 1} ^Loipiaj a title which he ^ gives to the booi 
of Proverbs; it may, therefore, be inferred thai 
he conceived the three books to have been com- 
posed by Solomon. He ^quotes Baruch undei 



' Obadiah {'AfiBlov) is mentioned in the enumeration of th 
prophets. S. L. 1. cccc. 31. 

' $oj3oc yap Kvpiov ctwiitOeirai ^/lapr^/iara* Atjio^c ^ oh Svvri 
<r€Tai BiKaidfdfjvaif <l>ri<rly if ypa^y/. I. IS. 22t P. L. !• c. 8 
cxxxix. ?• See also L. 2. c. 6. cxcvi. 29. c. 8. ccx. 10. 2rc 
i^ayos apa ao^iaQ^ ^ <l>ri(nv rj So^ca, i^6j^0Q Kvpiov, I. 18. Li. 1. £ 
CXXXIX. 25. So also cxli. 2. c. 9. cxlii. 41. e. 13. ci.ix. IC 
L. 2. c. 1. CLXYiii. 22. c. 7. cci. 6. 

' ippovris ^€ wai^ciac dydvriy fjv ^ 2o0/a \iyec dydirrf ^i 
rriprftriQ vSfAUfv ahrfiQ. vi. 17, 18. P. L. 2. c. 1. clxvii, 4 
S.L. 2. ccccxxx. 38. 

* il dela So^ca vi^opiofiivri irapayyiXKei toIq avrfJQ reKvoig, fx 
iff6i oiyon6TriSf xxiii. 20, 21. P. L. 2. c. 2. CLXXXii. 24. S 
C.9. ccxviii. 18. L. 3. c. 12. cccvi. 37* S.L. 1. ccclxxy. 1€ 
4 waydpeTOQ 2o0/a. S. L. 2. Di. 36. See the Note of Coteleriu 
at the end of the Epistle of Clemens Romanus. Clement quotinj 
passages from the book of Proverbs, calls them priaiig Ik ttqi^o 
'E(ipalov <r€(ro(l>itrfiiyov. C. lxyii. 36. So P. L. 2. c. 8. ccxi^ 
22. irpo^riTelav oZaay (r£(TO<l>t(rfiiyriy, 

' KOL fAT^v Kal did *l£pe/i/ov n^v 0p<ivi|o-iv e^riyeiraiy Maicdpcc 
efffiey, *l(rparj\, Xcybiv, on rd dpttnd r^ Gc^ yyiaard iifJilv itm 
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the name of Jeremiah, and gives the book the 
title of Divine Scripture. 

He ' mentions the book of the Maccabees in con- 
junction with that of Esther and Mordecai ; and 
' speaks of the compiler of the epitome of the acts 
of the Maccabees, with a particular reference to 
the second book. 1—10. He 'refers to the book 
of Tobit under the title of Scripture. There * ap- 
pears to be one reference to the book of Judith, 
viii. 27 : and there ' are references also to the 
Apocryphal books of Esdras. 

Clement quotes all the four Gospels. We have 
* already noticed the accounts given by Eusebius 
out of the Hypotyposes, respecting the origin of St. 
Mark's and St. John's gospels. 



13. P. L. 1, c. 10. CLii. 9. 12. 37. irov»:a\iuc yovv i) Qela 
wow \tyei ypa^^, after whicli follows a quotation from Baruch, 
[. 16, 17. L. 2. c. 3. CLXxxix. 16. 

• S.L. 1. cccxcii. 19. 
' S. L. 5. dccv. 20. 

' S, L. S. Dill. 19. TovTo fif>a%iaiz ^ ypa(pii ScfqXiuKO' ctpqiruTo, 
S fuaiis, SXKif ov -wontaiis- Tobit iv. 16> See also L. 6. dccxci. 
17. 

* S. L. 2, ccccxlvii. 32. 

' S, L. 1. cccxcii. 32. cccxciii. 1. ceccx. 22. L. 3. blvi. 30. 
° p. 5, Note. See the Adumbrations on the fifth chapter of 
the first Epistle of St. Peter, v. 14. Mvn. 39. 

B b 2 
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Clement ' ascribes the Acts of the Apostles to 
Luke. He quotes all the Epistles of St. Paul, 
excepting that to Philemon. That to the Hebrews 
he ' ascribes expressly to St. Paul. 

Of the Catholic Epistles he quotes three ; for I 
agree with ' Lardner in doubting whether there is 
any express reference to the Epistle of James, to 
the second of Peter, or to the second and third of 
John. But Clement * quotes what he calls the 
larger Epistle of John, thereby implying that 
there was at least one smaller epistle composed by 
that Apostle. In the * Adumbrations on the Epis- 
tle of Jude it is said that Jude was brother of the 
sons of Joseph ; and that though he knew his re- 
lationship to the Lord, yet he did not style himself 
the brother of the Lord, but of James. 

Clement ® ascribes the Apocalypse to St. John. 



1 S. L. 5. dcxcvi. 5. The passage of the Adumhrations referred 
to in the preceding Note. 

' S. L. 6. dcclxxi. 24. See also L. 2. ccccxxxiii. 1. di. 
7. 34. L. 4. Dcviii. 26, the Note in p. 5 of this work, and the 
Adumbrations on the first Epistle of Peter, mvii. 16. 46. 

' Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. sect. 8. 

* 'loiaVviyc €v ry iieii^oyi ewitrToXy, S. L. 2. ccccLXiv. 3. 

* MVII. 49. Eusebius, E. H. L. 6. c. 14, says that Clement 
in the Hypotoposes quoted the Epistle of Jude. It is expressly 
quoted S. L. 3. dxv. 10. 

S. L 6. dccxciii. 11. Compare P. L. 2. c. 12. ccxli. 37. 
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With respect to Apocryphal writings he ' has one 
express reference to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

He ' quotes from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, two questions put by Salome to Christ. 

He * quotes an Apocryphal work entitled the 
Traditions of Matthias; to whom, as we *have 
seen, the followers of Valentinus, Marcion, and 
Basilides, appealed in support of their opinions. 

He * quotes a work entitled the Preaching of 
Peter, and from the manner of quoting, seems to 
have attached some authority to it. Upon this 
point, however, as well as upon Clement's cila- 



I S. L. 2. ccccliii. 2. See Lardner, Credibility, Part 2. (;.22. 
Hect- 13. 

' S. L. 3. dxxxix. 45. dicli. 14. Compare dxxzii. 8. L. 3. 
DLiii. 14. Excerpta ex Theodotj Scriptis. lxvii. Jones says 
that Clement had never himself seen this gospel. 

' S.L. 2. cccclii. 37. L. 3. dxxiii. 15. L. 7. dccclxxxii. 
11. tK Tiros aTTDtrpu^u. L. 3. axxiv. 30. 

* S. L. 7. dcd. 9. 

* S. L. 1. ccccxxvii. 27. iv Si rji n^rpou eijpvy/iart evpois ay 
vdfiov Koi \6yov tov Kupiov irpoirayoptucl^Evov. L. 2. CCCCLXV. 5. 

L.6. OCCLIX.24. DCCLSI. 22. DCCLXII. 9. DCCLXIV.47. DCCLXIX. 

34. Dccciv. 35, Eclogce ex Prophetarum Scriptluis, lviii. 
Neander considers this work as the composition of a moderate 
Gnostic. On the Gnostic systems, p. 30. 
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tions from other Apocryphal writings, I refer the 
reader to * Lardner. 

Eusebius ' says that Clement in the Hypotoposes 
quoted the Revelation of Peter. We find • refer- 
ences to it in the Eclogse ex Prophetarum Scrip- 
tuns. 

Having considered the testimony borne by I 
Clement to the genuineness of the books of Scrip- 
ture, we will proceed to consider his mode of in- 
terpreting it. To begin with the book of Genesis. 
"By the serpent," he *says, **i8 allegorically 
represented pleasure, which creeps upon the belly, 
an earthly vice." * The laughter of Sarah, when 
it was announced to her that she should bear a 
son, was the laughter, not of incredulity, but of 
bashfulness. ® Lot's wife, because she willingly 
turned to look back on worldly vice, was left with- 
out sensation, becoming a pillar of salt ; and being 
thus prevented from proceeding further was fixed, 
not as an empty and useless figure, but fitted to 



^ CredibDity, Part 2. c. 22. sect. 13. See also Jones on the 
Canon. 
» E. H. L. 6. c. 14. » jOi. xlviii. xKx. 

* C. Ixxxvi. 28. Compare S. L. 6. dcccxx. 30. 

* S. L. 6. dccxe. 23. 

® S. L. 2. cccclxi. 35. Compare C. lxxxii. 11. 
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r preserve (aprvaai) those who have 
tiial discernment. ' Abraham, when he obeyed 
the command to sacrifice his son Isaac, on the 
third day lifting up his eyes saw the place afar off. 
The following is Clement's comment. " The first 
day is that of the sight of that which is fair; the 
second is the best desire of the soul ; on the third 
the mind discerns spiritual things, the eyes of the 
understanding being opened by the Teacher who 
rose again on the third day. Or the three days 
may be the mystery of the seal (of baptism), 
through which man believes on the true God. 
Hence Abraham saw the place afar off ; for the 
place of God is hard to be comprehended. Plato 
calls God the place of ideas (x^pav iStwv), having 
collected from Moses that he is a place, inasmuch 
as he comprehends all things." With reference 
to Genesis xlix. 11, Clement * says that the blood 
of the Lord is called allegorically wine. " He 
washed his garments in wive, and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes. " ^ Moses, speaking allegorically, 
called the Divine Wisdom the tree of life planted 
in Paradise ; by which Paradise we may also 
understand the world, wherein all the works of 
creation are called into birth. Clement * inter- 
prets the history of Joseph allegorically. The 

' Gen. xjfii, S. L. 5. dcxc, 16. 

' P.L. 1. C.6. cxxvi. 12. 

' S. L. 5. dcxc. 1. ' S. L. 5. ilclxxviii. 7. 
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coat of many colours which Joseph wore indicated 
his various knowledge, of which his brethren were 
envious. They cast him, therefore, into a pit in 
which was no water, after they had stripped him 
of his coat, that he might, like them, be without 
knowledge. 

To follow Clement through all his allegorical 
^ interpretations would be a wearisome and unpro- 
fitable labour ; I shall, therefore, content myself 
with producing some of the most remarkable. In 
*the sixth Book of the Stromata, he gives the 
Gnostic explication of the Decalogue. He ' first 
observes, that ^^ the number ten is a sacred number. I 
The finger of God, with which the commandments 
were written, is the power of God, by which the 
heaven and earth, represented by the two tables, 
were created. There is a celestial Decalogue; the 
sun, moon, stars, clouds, light, wind, water, air, 
darkness, fire. There is also a terrestrial Deca- 

1 The reader will find allegorical interpretations of Exodus 
XV. 1. in S.L. 5. dclxxvii. 35. £xod. xix. 18. L. 6. dxxlv. 
24. Exod. xxi. 33. L. 5. dclxxviii. 19. Exod. xxxiv. 5. L, 2. 
ccccxxxi. 17» Levit. i. 6. L. 5. dclxxxvi. 21. Levit. xviii. 1. 
L. 2. ccccLiii. 23. Numb. vi. 9. P. L. 1. c. 2. C. 4. Deut. 
xxii. 5. S. L. 2. cccclxxi. 20. Deut. xxiii. 1. C. xxi. 15, where 
Clement calls Moses the hierophant of truth. Deut. xxv. 15. 
C. Lx. 6. He frequently produces different interpretations of 
the same passage. Thus P. L. 2. c. 1. clxxii. 37. c .8. ccv. 20. 
S, L. 2. ccccLxxiv. 22. 

^ dcccvii. 25. 

^ Compare P. L. 3. c. 12. cccv. 3. 
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logue; men, cattle, creeping things, beasts, ivo 
kinds of animals living in the water, fishes and 
whales (K^rn) ; two kinds of winged animals, car- 
nivorous, and those that live on milder food ; two 
kinds of plants, those that bear fruit, and those 
that do not. The ark, in which the tables were 
deposited, was the knowledge of things human 
and divine, i. e. Wisdom. The two tables may 
also mean the two covenants. In consequence of 
the abounding of ignorance and sin, they (the 
tables) were mystically renewed, the command- 
ments being written with two spirits, the superior 
and the subject {xi^ -rt iiyf/ioviK^, t^ « vnoKtificvi^^, 
for thefiesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against thefiesh. There is, moreover, a decalogue 
in man ; the five senses, the faculty of speech, 
the seminal principle, the spiritual principle 
breathed into man at his creation, the principal 
faculty (to TiftfioviKov) of the soul, the characteristic 
peculiarity of the Holy Spirit which is added 
through faith." Clement tlien proceeds to inter- 
pret the several precepts, and in his enumeration 
appears to confound the first and second together ; 
for he makes the prohibition to take God's name 
in vain the second ; and the command to observe 
the seventh day the third. There is, however, 
reason to suspect some corruption of the text; for 
he calls the command to honour parents the fifth. 
Interpreting this commandment, he says "that 
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by father is meaut God ; and by mother, not as 
some suppose, the substance out of which men are 
created ; nor as others say, the Church ; but the 
divine knowledge and wisdom, which Solomon 
^ calls the mother of just men. The next com- 
mandment is that against adultery : by adultery 
Clement understands a departure from the true 
knowledge of God. In like manner by murder 
he understands a violent taking away of the truth 
respecting God and his eternal existence. Theft 
is the appropriation to ourselves of any part of the 
honour due to God, as the author and preserver 
of all created things. The Greeks too, when they 
imitated the true philosophy, were thieves." Cle- 
ment then passes immediately to the tenth com- 
mandment ^. 

We have already ' noticed the following extra- 
ordinary comment on Exodus xvi. 36. Now an 
Omer is tlie tenth part of an Ephahy or according 
to the Septuagint, of the three measures {rwv rpiijv 
/ttcrpoiv). ^^ By the three measures are signified the 
three criteria in us : sensation, of things sensible ; 



* Proverbs i. 8 ; xxxi. 1. 

' Among the prohibitions in the Decalogue, Clement inserts 
ov vaiBo<^dopri(r£ig. C. Lxxxv. 3. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxiii. 33. 
L. 3. c. 12. cccv. 6. S. L. 3. dxxyii. 32. It is omitted L. 2. 

CCCCXLVI. 19. 

' S. L, 2. ccccLV. 4. See p. 139. 
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speech, of things spoken, nouns and verbs; the 
understanding, of things intelligible (voijtwv). 

' According to the mystical interpreters of Scrip- 
ture, Moses slew the Egyptian who smote the 
Hebrew with a word. 

The ^ Israelites, when they departed out of 
Egypt, spoiled the Egyptians, not from greediness 
of gain, as their accusers affirmed ; but partly in 
order to obtain a recompense for the service which 
they had rendered during their sojourn in Egypt; 
partly in order to punish the Egyptians for re- 
ducing them to a state of bondage, in violation of 
the laws of hospitality; for they came originally 
into Egypt as supplicants in a time of famine. 

'The pillar of fire which preceded the Israelites 
signified that it is impossible to represent God by 
an image ; it signified also his sted fastness, and 
his unchangeable light, which cannot be reduced 
to a figure. Hence the ancients set up columns 
or pillars which they worshipped as Gods. 

The * prohibition of various kinds of food in the 

' S. L. 1. ccccxiii. 20. 

' S.L. 1. ccccxv. 25. Clement here follows Philo. 

' S.L. 1. ccccxviii. 37. See p. 327, Note 3. 

' P. L. 2, c. 1. clxxv. 24. Compare c. 10. ccxx. 31, avp- 
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Mosaic law was designed under a deep mystery 
(oiicovo/Lcuccjrara) to teach the Jews frugality. Moses 
assigned particular reasons for the several pro- 
hibitions; spiritual reasons, which were secret; 
carnal, which were openly declared, and in which 
the Jews believed. * The clean beasts, which di- 
vide the hoof and chew the cud, are symbolical 
of the Orthodox, who are stedfast in the faith, and 
meditate on the oracles of God day and night 
The beasts which chew the cud, but divide not 
the hoof, signify the Jews ; who profess to meditate 
on the law of the Lord, but do not walk firmly 
forward to the Father through the Son. The beasts 
which divide the hoof, but chew not the cud, are 
the heretics ; who profess to believe in the Father 
and the Son, but do not rightly interpret the 
oracles of God. The beasts, which neither divide 
the hoof nor chew the cud, represent those who 
are altogether impure. In 'another place Cle- 
ment says, that ''the command to take a turtle- 
dove for a sin-offering, (Levit. xii. 6.) signified 
allegorically that the purification of the irrational 
part of the soul is acceptable to God." 

l3o\iKwg. L. 3. c. 11. ccxcviT. 24. S. L. 2. cccclxiv. 20. L. 5. 
DCLxxvi. 27. Clement in support of these mystical interpreta- 
tions quotes the Epistle of Barnabas. 

1 S. L. 7. dcd. 23. Clement here borrows from Irenaeus. 
L. 5. c. 8. Levit. i. 11. Seep. 220. 

* S. L. 7. dcccxlix. 5. Compare P. L. 1. c. 5. cvi. 2. Levit. 
XV. 29. 
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3 ' fifth Book of the Stromata 
will find an allegorical interpretation of the taber- 
nacle and its furniture, of the dress of the priests, 
&e., borrowed, like many other of Clement's fanci- 
ful interpretations, from Philo. 

When Job said that he came naked out of his 
mother's womb and should return thither naked, 
according to 'Clement, he did not mean stripped 
of worldly possessions ; but free from vice and sin, 
and the invisible spectre which follows those who 
have lived a life of injustice. 

In Paalm i. I, Clement interprets the counsel 
of the ungodly, of the Gentiles ; the way of sinners, 
of the Jews; the *seat of the scornful, of the heretics. 

In * Psalm xix, 2. Day unto day uttereth speech, 

' S.L. 5. dclxiv. 26. See L. 6. dcclxxxiii. 16. 
' S. L. 4. dcxxxri. 26. Potter supposes Clement to have 
bonawed the notion of the invisible spectre, aciSais eifuXou, 
from the Phiedo of Plato. 

" S. L. 2. cccclxiv. 2.1. This interpretation is given on the 
authority of a man wise in these matters, ao<jiov to. roiaura. Cle- 
ment gives another interpretation, which he thus introduces, 
iTipos S[ i.-vpiiiTcpov tXcyey. He finds in ver. 3. of the same 
Psalm an allusion to the resurrection. P. L. 1. c. 10. clii. 25. 
^^ * VLaBiSpav \oiiiwv in the Septuagint. 

^M ' S. L. 5. dclxxxiv. 22. There ore allegoTJcal or mystical 

H interpretations of Psalm viii. 5. in S. L. 4. dlxvi. 28. xlv. 8, 9. 
H in p. L. 2. c. 10. CCXXXVI.28. S.L. 6. dcclxxxvi. ll.ofPsalra 
H xlix. 13. P. L. 1. c. 13. CLix, 13, where Clement refers the 
^1 words, He i> like the beasts thai perish, to the fall of Adam ; of 
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refers to that which is expressly written ; night 
unto night sheweth knowledge^ to that knowledge 
which is mystically concealed. There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heardj to the 
omnipresence of God. 

On Isaiah i. 2. Hear^ O heaven, and ffive ear, 
earth, Clement ^ says, that by hear, the prophet 
means understand ; by heaven, the soul of the 
Gnostic who has taken up the contemplation of 
heaven and of Divine things ; by earthy the man 
who prefers ignorance and hardness of heart ; and 
that the expression give ear (ivuniCov,) u e. use the 
organs of hearing, has a particular reference to 
those who are wholly attached to the objects of 
sense. When Isaiah says, xi. 7, that the ox and 
the hear shall feed, Clement ^ discovers that by the 

Psalm li. 5. S. L. 3. dlyii. 5. of Psalm Ixxxii. 6. C. xciy. 30. 
P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiii. 26. of Psalm ciii. 14. P. L. 1. c. 8. cxxxv. 
16. and of Psalm cl. P. L. 2. c. 4. cxciii. 5. of Proverbs i. 14. 
P. L. 1. c. 10. cLiv. 14. (Clement interprets this passage of our 
Saviour's passion) of Proverbs iii. 5. S. L. 2. ccccxxx. 17, of 
Proverbs ix. 18, according to the Septuagint version. P. L, 3. c. 
2. ccLVii. 13. 

^ S.L. 4. dcxli. 1. Clement had previously given a similar 
interpretation of Jeremiah xxii. 29. There are allegorical or 
mystical interpretations of Isaiah vii. 9, in S. L. 4. dcxxv. 33. 
xxii. 20. L. 6. dccxxxvi. 4. xlix. b. dcclxxi. 17, of Jere- 
miah xii. 9, according to the Septuagint version. P. L. 2. c. 10. 
ccxxiii. 9, of Zechariah ix. 9. P. L. 1. c. 5. cvi. 37. C. xciii. 
33. 

* S. L. 6. dcclxv. 43. 
1 



ox, which is under the yoke, and is deemed a clean 
animal by the law, because it divides the hoof and 
chews the cud, is meant the Jew ; and by the bear, 
an unclean and savage animal, the Gentile. As 
the bear licks its cub into shape with its tongue, 
so the Gentile is formed and tamed by the Word. 
In Isaiah liii. 6. And the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all, Clement 'follows the Sep- 
tuagint version, kqi Kupiac.' ira^i^btKiv ahrov raic a^p- 
Tiocg ^jituiv, and supposes the words to mean, that 
Christ is to be the judge and corrector of our 
sins. 

1 may take this opportunity of remarking that 
Clement 'mentions an heretical interpolation of 
Malachi iii. 15. 



^ Clement, if 1 understand him, thus calculates 
Daniel's seventy weeks. The temple was rebuilt 
in seven ; then after an interval of sixty-two weeks 
the Messiah came ; then after an interval of half a 
week, Nero placed the abomination in the temple 
of Jerusalem ; and after another half week the 
■ temple was destroyed by Vespasian. 

I 12! 



' P. L. I.e. 8. exxxviii. 30. 
' S, L. 3. dxxviii. 22. 

i. L. 1. cccxliv. 7. ccccviii. 16. Clement connects the 
1290 and 1335 days in c. xii. with the half week in c. ix. 
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* Clement says that the three series, each of four- 
teen generations, into which St. Matthew diWdes 
the genealogy of Christ (i. 17), had a mystical 
meaning ; which, however, he does not explain. 
' When John the Baptist said that God was able 
to raise up children unto Abraham out of stones, 
he meant by stones the Gentiles, who put their 
trust in stones. 

The ^ command to pluck out the right eye, if it 
offends us (Matth. v. 29), according to Clement is 
a direction to pluck out all evil lusts by the roots. 
^ When Christ said that he spake to the Jews in 
parables, in order that seeing they might not 
see (Matth. xiii. 13), he did not mean that he 
would cause them to be ignorant ; he merely pre- 
dicted their ignorance. These are among the 
more sober of Clement's interpretations. 

^ S. L. 1. ccccix. 25. Clement speaks of the genealogy, as 
beginning from Abraham and terminating with Mary, the Mother 
of the Lord. 

' Matth. iii, 9. C. iv. 23. So by the generation of vipers 
were meant the venomous hypocrites who laid snares for the 
righteous. 

' P. L. 3. c. 11. ccxeiv. 15. The heretical perversion of Mat- 
thew V. 42. Ttij aiTovpTi at UZov has been already noticed S. L. 3. 
Dxxiii. 28. Dxxxvi. 20. There are interpretations of Matth. 
viii. 20. S. L. 1. cccxxix. 4. L. 4. dlxxvii. 12. xi. 15. L. 5. 
DcxLiv. 12. xiii. 33. L. 5. dcxciv. 22. xiii. 31. P. L. 1. c. 11. 
CLV. 5. xvii. 27. L. 2. c. 1. clxxii. 28, 37. xviii. 3. L. I.e. 5. 
civ. 28. cvii. 22. xviii. 20, S. L. 3. dxli. 41. xxiv. 19. L. 3. 
Dxxxiv. 1. xxvi. 7. P. L. 2. c. 8. ccv. 5. ccvi. 14. 

* S. L. 1. cccxvii. 16. 
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' When Christ said. Let the dead bury their dead 
(Matth. viii. 22), he alluded to men who live 
vicious lives and are dead to God ; who dig their 
own graves. 'When Christ told his disciples to 
proclaim on the house-top that which they had heard 
in the ear (Matth. x. 27), he meant that they 
should declare with suitable grandeur the secret 
mysteries imparted to them, and explain the Scrip- 
tures according to the canon of truth. In the 
pathetic address of our Saviour to Jerusalem, 
Clement ' discovers that by chickens are meant 
Christians, the Word mystically ascribing sim- 
plicity of soul to the age of boyhood. In ' ano- 
ther place he says that the address alludes to 
the various modes in which they, who peaceably 
contemplate sacred things, are prepared for voca- 
tion by Christ ; for Jerusalem signifies the vision 
of peace. 

Commenting upon the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, Clement " says, " that the former was 
the multitude, the worthless grass which is cast 
into the fire (Luke xii. 28) ; the latter, the true 
Christian, the good grass, which is watered by the 



' P.L. 3. c. 11. 
' S. L. 6. dcccii. 39. 
' Matth. xsiij. 37. P. L. 1. c. 5 
' 8.L. 1. cccxxxii. 8. 
' Luke xvi. 19. P.L, 2. c. 10. i 
C C 



2. S. L. 3. dxxii. 13. L. 4. dcxxxv. 7. 
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dew of Divine grace, and, when cut, springs up 
again in the bosom of the Father." 

Clement * defends his allegorical interpretations 
by appealing to John iv. 34, where Christ says, 
My meat is to do the iviU of him that sent me. Com- 
menting on John vi. 63, 64, Clement * writes, 
^^ Our Lord has symbolically alluded to this kind 
of food in St. John's Gospel, saying, JEat my fleshy 
and drink my bloody signifying allegorically by that 
which is drunk the faith and promise by which 
the Church, consisting, like man, of many mem- 
bers, is watered and receives increase and is com- 
pacted together of both ; of a body, that is, 
faith ; of a soul, that is hope ; as the Lord was 
composed of flesh and blood ; for truly hope is the 
blood of faith, by which faith is kept together as 
by a soul. But when hope is breathed away, the 
vital power of faith is dissolved, like blood poured 
forth. 

Clement ' alleges John xiv. 2, In my Father's 
house are many mansions, to prove that different 
degrees of reward will be assigned to different 

* P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxv. 19^ 

* P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxi. 1. Compare cxxiii. 24. cxxt. 27. 
The teaching or doctrine of the Saviour is called our spiritual 
food, apparently with reference to John vi. Compare the com- 
ment on John x. 9, / am the door. C. ix. 35. and S. L. 7. 
Dcccxcvi. 38. 

' S. L. 4. dlxxix. 30. 
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degrees of virtue. He ' finds in Acts vi. 2, /* is 
not reason that we should leave the Word of God 
and serve tables, and in the Apostolic decrecj Acts 
XV. 23, prohibitions of gluttony. 

'The wise virgins in the parable (Matth. xxv), 
are the souls of the wise, who, understanding that 
they are placed in a world of ignorance, light 
their lamps and rouse their intellect, and illumi- 
nate the darkness, and dispel ignorance, and seek 
the truth, and wait for the appearance of the 
teacher. Or, as Clement ^says in another place, 
they are Gnostic souls, which have abstained from 
evil, and wait for the Lord in love, and light their 
lamps for the contemplation of things (twk n-pa-y- 

The miracle of the five barley loaves and two 
fishes is * thus interpreted. The barley loaves 
signified the previous preparation of the Jew and 

I Greek for the Divine wheat, i. e. the Gospel ; 
barley appearing earlier in the summer than wheat. 
The fishes signified the Greek philosophy, which 
was generated and carried along amidst the Gen- 
tile billows. They were given for the nourish- 



P. L. 2. c. 7. ccii. 7. 
' S.L.5. dclv. 4. 

!. L. 7. dccclxxy. 32. 
' S. L, 6. dcclxxxvii. 3. The reference is to John y 

c c 2 



J 
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ment of those who still lay on the ground, and did 
not increase like the fragments of the loaves ; yet 
partaking of the blessing of the Lord, they had 
the divine resurrection breathed into them through 
the power of the Word. Or one of the fishes may 
mean the encyclical course of instruction, the 
other the philosophy which is afterwards taught ; 
and these two are collected by the word of the 
Lord. 

Speaking of the Gnostic, Clement ^ says that 
*' he supplies the place of the Apostles, by an 
upright life, by accurate knowledge, by assisting 
his friends, by removing the mountains of his neigh- 
bours, and casting down all the inequalities of 
their souls." 

Clement ^ speaks of persons who transposed the 

Gospels TVJV fABTariOivTtov ra EiayylXia, by which 

Mill understands that they transferred marginal 
explanations into the text. May it not mean that 
they transferred into the genuine Gospels passages 
which they found in other accounts of our Sa- 
viour's life and preaching? 



i S. L. 7. dccclxxviii. 21. 

* S. L. 4. dlxxxii. 2. See Mill's Note, quoted by Potter, 
who refers to L. 7. dcccxci. 31. iv ry fierarideyai rn o^uaivo- 
fjeva. See also L. 3. dxxix. 4. 






I 



I 
I 
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In ' auothep place Clement says "that some 
ascribed to Matthias, the words which in Luke 
xix. 8. are given to Zacchajus." We may observe 
that by ivayyiXia, in the foregoing passage, are 
clearly ' meant written Gospels, 

By the last day, in John vi. 40, Clement ^ un- 
derstood this world, which is reserved unto a par- 
ticular time, when it shall cease to exist. 

With reference apparently to Luke xvi. 12, If 
ye have not been faithful in that which is another 
man's {kv T^ kWoT^itg), Clement *sayB that "the 
precept to desire nothing, does not mean that the 
things desired are another's (oXXorpta), as they 
suppose who affirm that the Creator was not the 
Supreme God ; or that the things created are evil 
and detestable ; that would be an atheistic opinion : 
but we call the things of the world kWorpia, be- 
cause our abode among them is not for ever ; 
because they are aXXorpia with respect to posses- 
sion, inasmuch as they must pass to those who 



' S. L. 4. dbtxix. 13. 

'' So iy roic ^iiayycKioi^. Quis Dives Salvetur. rcDXXXVii. 
44. 

' P. L. 1. c.fi. cxv. 20. 

• S. L. 4. dcv. 20. In the Tract Quia Dives Salvetur, 
iicDXLVi. 3, that which relates to the Spirit is said to be loiov, 
that which relates to the world dKkoT^ior. See also dcdlui. ITi. 
ncoLVi. 20. P. L. ». c. 1. ccLii. 1. c. 2. cclvii. 17. 
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are to succeed us ; though with respect to use they 
are our own (iSca), since they were made for us, so 
long as it is necessary for us to live among them." 

On Romans xiii. 12. Tlie night is far spent, the 
day is at hand ; let tiSy therefore^ cast off the works 
of darkness J and let us put on the armour of light. 
Clement ^says ^'that by the day and the light is 
allegorically signified the Son, and by the armour 
of light the precepts of Christ." 

We ^ find the following paraphrase of Romans 
viii. 38. For I am persuaded that neither death 
(threatened by persecution), nor life (the present 
life), nor Angels (apostate Angels), nor principali- 
ties (the principality of Satan is the life which he 
has chosen ; his are the principalities and powers of 
darkness), nor things present (in which we now live, 
as the soldier in hope, the merchant in gain), nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, which by 
an operation peculiar to man, acts against the faith 
of him who freely chooses (for creature is here 
synonymous with operation, which is our \ivork), 
no such operation shall be able to separate us. 

Clement's ^interpretation of 1 Cor. iii. 12, is 

^ S. L. 4. dcxxviii. 16. Clement seems in v. 11. to have 
read slhoTtQ rov Kvpiov instead of elBorec rov Kaipov, 
* L. 4. dcvi. 5. 
S. L. 5. dclx. 8. The interpretation given by Basilides of 
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that the yold^ silver, precious stones, were the Gnostic 
structures erected on the foundation of faith in 
Christ Jesus ; the wood, hay, and stubble were the 
additions of the Heretics. When St. Paul ex- 
pressed his anxiety to impart to the Roman con- 
verts (1 — 11.) some spiritual gift, to the end they 
might be established, he alluded to the Gnostic 
building. He could not openly communicate such 
spiritual gifts by letter. 

Clement ' interprets I Cor. vii. 14. But now 
are they (your children) holy, by a reference to 
John iii. 6, That which is bom of the flesh is flesh: 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. This, 
he says, applies not only to parturition, but also to 
instruction ; the children are holy, * being accepta- 
ble to God ; to whom the words of the Lord have 
betrothed their souls. 



Clement 



says 



that the word ji 



i used by 



1 Coi. vii. 9, It if better 
L. 3. Diz. 16. quoted in p 

and 36th verses of the sat 
pretations of I Cor. i. 21 
I Cor. ix. 5. L. 3. dxxxi 



marry than to bum, may be Been 
19. There are remarks on the 5th 
;hapter, dxlvi. 10. 17; and inter- 
. li. 1. cccLSx. 19. cccLxxi. 3. of 
. of Gal. ii. 19. L. 3. BLX. 41.of 
Gal. V. 16. L. 4. dxci. 8. of 1 Tim. iv. 1. S. L. 3. dl. 3. 
1 L. 3. dxlix. 33. 

' aiirlKa ayia ra TeKva, at tvapior^aii^ (f. S tT/apiirHiirii) ry 
Ocy, Tuf KVfiiaKwi> \6yiiiv vVfuftva&VTOtr r^v yf/vxh''- 

' S. L. 3. dlii. 1. Compare L. (i. dcccxyi. 19. I,. 7. 
I. 18. 
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the Apostle in three different senses. As the 
desire of having more (irXtovt^) is called wopv&ay 
being opposed to contentment ; and as Idolatry is 
so called, being the distribution of the (worship 
dae to the) one God among many ; so iropycm is a 
falling away from one marriage to many. 

Clement ^ affirms that the word fwnoi 1 Cor. 
viii. 1 . does not mean puffeth up, bat causeth man 
to think greatly and truly ^ and supports his inter- 
pretation by a quotation from one of the books of 
Solomon; but the passage is not extant in the form 
in which he quotes it. CEcumenius has ^pre- 
served a fragment of the Hypotoposes, in which 
Clement interpreting 1 Cor. xi. 10. Far this cause 
ought the woman to have power on her head because 
of the angels J says " that the angels are righte- 
ous and virtuous men, who might be tempted to 
sin, if the women were unveiled." The real angels 
of Heaven see them, even when veiled. 

On I Cor. xiii. 4. Charity vaunteth not itself 
(ov TrepirepBrnrai), ^Clement observes *'that wbo- 

1 S. L. 7. dcccxcvii. 1. ^ ffo^/a, ^ijaty 6 2aXo/xfiiv, ^vt^f^vtrl^aev 
rd kavTfJQ TEKva, The commentators suppose Clement to refer 
to Ecclesiasticus iv. 11. ^ ffo^/a vlovc eavr^ (for kavTrJQ^ dvvxLtofrE, 

* mxiv. 25. The Valentinian interpretation appears in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, xliv. 

^ P. L. 3. c. ccli. 38. I know not Mrhere Clement found the 
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wtptia is that attention to ornament which indicates 
superfluity and uselessness ; wherefore the apostle 
adds, (loth not behave itself unseemly ; for a form 
not our own and not according to nature is un- 
seemly ; this he expresses by adding that Charity 
seeketh not that which is not her own (t6 /tii taurij?), 
for truth calls that which is proper its own ; 
whereas the love of ornament seeks that which is 
not its own, being estranged from God, and the 
Word, and Charity. 'Clements comment on the 
11th verse of the same chapter, When I was a 
child, is, that when St. Paul was a child, that is a 
Jew, he understood as a child, that is, be walked 
according to the law ; but, when he became a man, 
that is a Christian, he put away childish things, that 
is, the things of the law ; and understood the 
things of Christ, who is called in Scripture by 
excellence the Man. 



On 1 Cor. iii. 2. Clement ^says, " that by spi- 
ritiial, St. Paul meant those who believed in the 
Holy Spirit; by carnal, those who were newly in- 



d fiii (Dvr^c. In the tract Quia Dives Salvetur, dcdlvi. 
30. we fiod the common reading rd faurijc. 

I P. L. 1. c. 6. cxviii. 30. 

■ P. L. c. 1. 6. cxix. 30. Clement seems to have read ya\a 
iifids iwdriaa, ug vrjirlovs, iv Xptory, oi) fipHfia. He separates the 
words cf Xpii7r{^ from uit rjiiiiovt,, and connects them with yoKa 
vfias cTroTiiia. His paraphrase is, I have instructed you in Christ 
with simple, Irue, and natural nourishment, viz. spiritual. As 
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structed, and not yet purified (by the water of 
baptism) ; he called them carnal, as they were on 
a footing with the heathen, still camally-minded. 
He gave them, therefore, milk to drink, t. e. he 
poured knowledge into them, which is comniuni- 
cated by catechetical instruction, and nourishes 
unto eternal life." The expression / give to drink 
(cTToricya), is significant of perfect participation : for 
full grown men are said to drink, infants to suck. 

* His interpretation of 2 Cor. xii. 2. J knew a 
man in Christ, &c. is, that St. Paul by the un- 
speakable words which he heard meant the inedi- 
ble nature of God ; and that he was not restrained 
from uttering them by any positive prohibition, 
but because it was impossible to declare the Divine 
Nature. That can only be declared above the 
third heaven, by those whose office it is to initiate 
the elect souls. 

Clement, speaking of Philippians ii. 7. But 
made himself of no reputation and took upon him the 
form of a servant y '^says that St- Paul called the 

nurses feed new-bom infants with milk, so I nourish you with 
the milk of Christ, the word, instilling into you spiritual food. 
Thus the perfect milk is perfect food, and leads to an increasing 
perfection, which knows no cessation (dKaTcnravfrrov). Wherefore 
this milk, together with honey, was promised in the land of rest. 
See Exodus iii. 8. cxix. 13. 

* S. L. 5. dcxciii. 10. See p. 292, Note 3. 

* P. L. 3 c. l.ccli. 30. 
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outward man a servant, with reference to his state 
before the Lord became a servant, and took upon 
him flesh. But God himself in his compassion 
made the flesh free ; delivering it from corruption 
and from a deadly and bitter servitude, investing 
it with incorniption, and throwing around it the 
holy ornament of immortality. 

By the expression true yoke-felloiv {avtvyi ■yvVw), 
in PhiHp. iv. 3, Clement ' supposed St. Paul to 
mean his wife, to whom he alludes in 1 Cor. 
ix. 5. For according to Clement, Peter, ' Philip 
and Paul were married. 

In Col. 1. 28. our translators have rendered 
Ttavra avBpuivov every man. According to ' Clement, 
they should have said, the wkoh man, that is, puri- 
fied both in soul and body. The expression cannot 
mean every man absolutely, for then there would 
be no unbelievers ; nor yet every believer, since all 
are not perfect. 

With reference to Heb. i. 3. Clement *says " that 

' S. L. 3. dxxxv. 19. Compare with reference to 1 Cor. ix, 5. 

' Clement appears here to confound Philip the deacon with ^^^H 

Philip the apostle. See Potter's Kote, dxxxv. 16. ^^^H 

■* ■ S. L. 5. ddxxxiii. ^^H 

H ' S. L. 7. dccclxvi. 28. Clement appears to quote from ^^^H 

H^ memory ; the reading of oar text is o{ wv diravyaaiia rn l^is ^^^H 

L _- J 
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the Apostle calls the Son ^apaicr^pa rrig So^QC rov 

warpoQ, because he teaches the truth concerning 
God) and shews us as it were by an express image 
()^apaicriip((ravra), that God and the Father is the 
one and only ruler of all ; whom no one has known 
excepting the Son, and he to whom the Son has 
revealed him. 

Clement ' thought that both Christ and the 
Apostles preached to the spirits in Hades. He 
quotes in support of the opinion 1 Pet. iii. 19. By 
which also he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison. 

By the Charity which covers a multitude of Sins 
(1 Pet. iv. 8.) Clement * seems to have understood 
the love of Christ which remits the sins of man. 



Clement ^ finds in the twelve gates of the Hea- 
venly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 21.), an allusion to the I 
twelve Apostles. J 



Kol x^P^^^^P TVQ viroardaiutQ avrov. In Hebrews xi. 40. Clement 
supposes the word /liovoi to be understood tva fii^ xtaplc ffuuv 
Te\€i(adbiai (^fioyoi). S. L. 4. DCix. 13. 

^ S. L. 6. dcclxiii. 11. See p. 351. 

' S. L. 1. ccccxxiii. 36. L. 2. cccclxiii. 23. It may be 
observed with reference to 2 Pet. i. 20. that the word etrlXvaic is 
used by Clement to signify an explanation of a word or passage 
in scripture. P. L. 2. c. I.clxxii. 37. 

' P. L. 2. c 12. ccxlii. 2. It appears &om L. 1. c. 6. cxxv. 2. 



Having given so many examples of the mode in 
which Clement applied the language of Scripture, 
I will add one of his mode of interpreting a Hea- 
then poet. ' On the following lines of Hesiod, 

Kii>'Oi; /iiv jrardfiiirroi;, og auroc jra'jTa roiiini, 

'Oc it TE /i^t' aiiTOQ votij, fi^r' &Xkou iKouaiv 
'Ec Sufif ^aKkr/rai, fiS" air' d](piiioc ayiip. 

The first verse describes Abraham, who sought 
God ; the second the disciples, who obeyed the 
Word ; the third and fourth, the Gentiles who did 
not follow Christ. 

The authority of Clement has been quoted in 
support of a mode of interpretation kqt" oucovofuav, 
but in my opinion, erroneonsly. We know that 
the word oikovo^oc, in its literal sense, is equiva- 
lent to house-steward, Rei familiaris dispensator ; 
and consequently o'tKovoiiia to ^stewardship. St. 

that he considered the Jerusalem which is above syiionymoiis 
with heaven. He speaks of it as r^C oupai'OjroXeuit, 

' P. L. 3. c. 8. cclKxix.9. 

' It is used in the original sense, P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxvti. 8. 
where Clement, having said that the use of dyed wool weakens 
the texture of the cloth, adds,™ 3e oi^ tie o'morofiiar tvdcTOy. So 
Traptfiiroptvfiao'iKoyofUKOt'. L. 3. c. 10. CCLXXXIII. 33. oixiTi ircpl 
olcoi' t'iti av /idi-ij ^ okoFD/iia. S. L. 1. cccxxxvi, 11. n}* 
fiipaf aiKOraiLlav, L. 7. DCCCI.StV. 2. iiaXiara Si Toi/c T7fXu;avri)i> 
' ■nirumvfiiyovi. L. 4. DCTii. 10, where there is a 
direct aUusion to 1 Cor. Ix. 17. rflc tov yaXaxros o'lKoyOfiiaf. 
L. 3. ccccLxxvii. Hi, seems to mean the provision of milkmade 
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Paul, therefore, speaks of himself as a steward or 
dispenser of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. iv. 1.), 
and of a Bishop as the steward of God (Tit. i. 7). 
He speaks of himself also as entrusted with a 
stewardship (1 Cor. ix. 17) ; as a minister of the 
Church according to the stewardship of God as- 
signed him for the Colossians (i. 25). In another 
place he speaks of the stewardship of the grace of 
God assigned him for the Ephesians (iii. 2). Hence 
if St. Paul said or did any thing, icar' oLcovo/itav, 
he said or did it as a steward of God, entrusted 
with the dispensation of the grace of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles. Nor when in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians St. Paul speaks of the dispensation 

of the fulness of times (etc oiKOvOfAiav rov irXvipcIi/iaroc 

Twv Kaipwv, i. 10), is the use of the word very dif- 
ferent ; the meaning is, that the dispensation of 
the Gospel was reserved to the fulness of time. 
Having premised these few observations respecting 
the use of the word oiicovo/uia in the New Testa- 
ment, let us proceed to consider the passages in 
which it is used by Clement. 

He ^ says of Christians, that they understand 
the dispensation of God ; that is, the Providence 
of God in his moral government of the universe. ! 

by God for the nourishment of the infant. See P. L,. i, c. 6. 
cxxii. 26. 

^ C. Iii. 37. oi Trfv oiKovofuav row Qeov icarav£voiyic6rcc* 
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oiKovofiia here is put, not for the office of dispensing, 
but for the thing dispensed. The sense is the 
same when he ' speaks of the beautiful economy 
used by the Word in leading men on to perfec- 
tion ; and when assigning the reason why God, 
notwithstanding his goodness, is angry, and pu- 
nishes man, he ^says that such a procedure, ij 



' P. L. 1. c. 1. xcix. 3. Tj KoKp avyxpW''t olicavofsl^ 6 Trayra 
fiXuVfJpuiirog XoyoQ. So Christ is said to have received perfect 
regeneration at his baptism, Kara rqy oUoyoim^^v xpoSmTinraaiv, 
according to that which had been prefigured with reference to 
the Gospe! dispensation. 

' P. L. 1. c. 8, cxsxvi. 35. Compare T^y oiKovoftlav t^v 
lavTov. cxxxix. 26. Trtipa t^v ohoyofiiay rqc dirtiX^s- 32. 6 
Tpuiroc Tf/c olxoyoiiiaQ avTov, cxLli. 19. t^v wipl to tTrioruptiv 
T^y dyBptairoTiiTa oiKoyofilav. c. 10. CL. 32. ovK cipijKivr))' ohoro- 
/iiay ^qXbicrac. L. 3. c. 4. ccLxix. 14, where Clement is speak' 
ing of the government of an eartbJy monarch. In c. 12. 
cccx. 12, Clement 9 ay a, "If we hefome hearers of the Word, 
let 118 glorify the blessed CEcononiy." Tijy itaKaplay 2ijSaf(u;iEv 
o'lKoyofiiay, where by ottoyofitay we must, according to Potter, 
understand the incarnation of the Word ; but here also it means 
the Divine procedure in sending the Word to take our flesh. 
So S.L. 1. cccx L VI. 39. ii yap xar'a nji' Qtiav TrapaSoaiy ijiikoao^ia 
toTiiat Ttiv irpdvotay Kal l3ij3aioi' ^q avaipcOcfm/c, /ivOos ^ TCpi 
rby Sujr^pa o'lKoyofiia ^aiverai. L. 6. DCxlvi. 31. rf/y Kard aapxa 
olravo/iW. DCLXIX, 21. L. 6, DCCLXiv. 22. cccLXXiii. 27. Silas 
olKoyo[ila£ jV irepiivTitiaii. If the Greeks by chance said any 
thing in agreement with the true philosophy, that chance was a 
part of the Divine economy or procedure ; was in the order of 
Divine providence, ccccxvii. 3(>. Iripa yiip ^r aiKoyofiia. It 
was another part of the Divine procedure. L. 2. 
where rjj olnorafiiif tou etou is evidently equj 
Kai Bil^, rij irpoyoifTiKij &toiKtiaci in 27< L. 
ncKxxi. 24. L, 6. dcccu. 13. L. 7. dccclv 
32. 37. ccccxxxix. 8. roy re 'laaiu 
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rocaSi oocovofua, conduces to the right education of 
children. 

vofUac ffmifipiov. The sacrifice of Isaac was a type of the Di- 
vine procedure in accomplishing our salvation. L. 5. occxrv. 8. 
L. 6. Dcccxii. 23. ccccLXXXi. 24. ^ H olKoyofiia ahri/f Kal irpo- 
^f/ru^ «cai TVTLKfi. This part of the Divine procedure (with re- 
ference to the sons of Abraham) was both prophetical and typical. 
L. 3. DXL. 28. fvauc^ dydyKji Belac oiKoyofilaQ, Quis Dives 
Salvetur. dcdlv. 41 . dxlviii. 34. rf oiKoyofii^ weiBo/jLeyoi: evapio- 
rwc* DLix. 24. 4 Kara 77)v 'EATcXif^/av tcaff fifidc oiKovofjUa. L. 4. 
DLXXVi. 18. ^ucalac ovtnic rfjc oiKorofilac Here the word refers 
to God's distribution of gifts to each man according to his deserts. 
DLXXX. 5. rijc d^piiTov olKoyofdac xal Xcirovpymc* Here, how- 
ever, oiKoyofila may mean simply qffice. dcii. 38. el /acv yap 
/Lc^ liri rfjc Oelac ^cocic^o'ewc (4 dyTair6^(nc) oi\erai fi olKoroiua 
T&y KaOapaiiay, Kal wiimaKey ^ vwodeaic ahroic* el Be ex wpoyom 
rd KaOdpffian Ik xpoyolag koI at coXaVcic* For if the retribution 
is not of divine appointment, then there is an end of the ex- 
piatory procedure (of the procedure for the purpose of expiaticm 
or purification according to the system of Basilides), and their 
hypothesis falls to the ground ; but if the expiation proceeds fix)in 
God*s providence, so also do the punishments. L. 5. dclxxix. 
18. oyrufc eXvaev to iripac rdy Xoyiuty rfjc olKorofilac* He 
(John the Baptist) pointed out the true end of the oracles re- 
specting the Divine procedure in the incarnation of Christ. L. 6. 
Dccciv. 7. Dccxxx. 18. oif^e rriy dXkriy "laaaiv olKovofiiay n|f 
dXriOtiag* Nor are they (the Greeks) acquainted with the rest 
of the Divine procedure as it truly is. L. 6. dcclxy. 9. ri olr ; 
ov^i Kal ky ^hov fi ahril yiyoyey olKoyofiia ; What then ? Was 
not the Divine procedure the same apud inferos ? See dcclxui. 
24. Dccxci. 12. KoX Taaay n)v icara^ roy Kvpioy Brifiiovpyiay rt 
Kal olKoyofJiiay mtyiiyau To comprehend the whole procedure 
in reference to the work of creation and the dispensation as con- 
ducted by the Lord, dccxciii. 28. 'AyycXiic^c ^<J€i|c Koxeirnc 
riiQ olKoyofjLiaQy (imitations) of the angelic glory, and of the dis- 
tribution of ofi&ces established in heaven, dcccxvii. 4. rd ek 
olKoyofJLiav iirir^^eia, that which was necessary to the fulfilment 
of the Divine counsel. L. 7. dcccxxx. 9. Kard r^v rAy ircpi- 
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Ifwe trim to the passages iu whicK the verb 
oiKovofielv is used, we shall find that it has a cor- 
responding meaning. It ' means to administer, 
with reference either to worldly affairs, or the pro- 
vidential governance of the universe. 



The passage wliich has been most frequently 

yciwv o'lKoro/iiar. Accoiding to the Divine procedure with re- 
ference to earthly things, dcccxxxi. 31. The Word is spoken 
of as displaying n)>' Aylay ohovo^iav. But instead of ayaSt- 
Sciyjiir^ we should perhaps read iLyaSi^ty/iir^ as in ncccLXii. 
35. row fityloTov i-ri TTjg y^e dyaBou \6y^ re ual ?pyy dvaSet.d,-' 
[tcvoQ. DcccLXXiv, 35. £v Tp KaTit Tov jSlnv o'lKovofilif means in 
life and conversation, dccclxsv, 44, & o-q oiKovoiita thy (that is, 
Christ's) procedure in conducting the government of the world. 
DCCCLXXVK 11. OLKoyojilaTov aiil^caBai^i ah-rou fxtkkovTatc^oopbi- 
liivfi, the procedure grounded on foreseeing that a certain 
individual would be saved through his means. The Word is 
used in the same sense in the KxcerpCa ex Theodoti Scriplia, v. 
where Christ's injunction to the three disciples not to reveal what 
they had seen on the Mount, is said to have been given, lest the 
Jews, understanding what the Lord was, should abstain from 
laying hands on him, and thus the economy should be incomplete, 
Koi driXiJs 1/ olxoyojiia yfnjrai. In xi. it signifies office. In 
sxvii. it appears to be used in the same sense, and as in ki. is 
opposed to liivaftiQ. Perhaps, however, it may here mean dis~ 
pensatiun, as it does in xxxiu. and Lvni. the dispensation be- 
yond the pleroma, 

' In this sense it is used Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdxlui. 46. 
irpmtKoyoiit)6iirai. S.L.I, cccxxiv, 46. olxovoiujvyra rijv Sil^o- 
Sov. P. L. 2. c. 7. cciv. 27. 80 o'lKoyofiiKUQ ScSoiiivai, S.L. 2. 
ccccxLiv. 37. The two covenants were given, each in its ap- 
pointed time by the Providence of God. dfi^'iv yap ij SOvafu^ 
olaoyojiii awTripiav . L. 1. ccccxxiii. 29. The twofold exercise 
of the power of Providence, in punishing and in conferring good, 
dispenses salvation, jrairo ftiv alvo'iKoyoiitlTaiayiaBiy eIc KoXoy. 
IX. 12. 

Dd 
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produced in proof of an interpretation of Scripture 
Kar oucovofiiav is in S. L. 6. Dcccii. Clement is 
there speaking of the circumcision of Timothy by 
St. Paul, in accommodation to the prejudices of 
the Jews. St. Paul, he ^says, knew well that 
circumcision does not justify ; but while he main- 
tained the essential doctrines, he admitted that he 
became all things to all men (jcara (rv/Aircpi^pav), 
by accommodation, that he might gain all. Daniel 
in like manner, wore the golden chain put upon 
him by the king of Persia, in order to save his 
countrymen from oppression. " They, therefore," 
proceeds Clement, '' are not in reality deceivers, 
who accommodate themselves in confonnity to 
the part assigned them by Providence for the sal- 
vation of others, (oi (rvfAwepi^epoiuvoi Sc' oucovo/uav 

(Twriypiac), nor they who partially err ; but they 
who err on essential points." According to Clement, 

^ Compare S. L.7. dccclxiii. 13. For the use of the word crvfure- 
pi(l>ip£(rdai, see also P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxiv. 16. In S. L. 1. 
cccxxvi. 13, it is joined with oiKovofieioOai. Clement says, '* that 
we must, in choosing our part, choose, not that which is not 
blamed, but that which is not justly blamed. For it does not 
follow, because a man will not do an act (for itself, irporfyov- 
fiivtjQ, making it his principal object), that he will not do it under 
certain circumstances ; on the contrary, he will then do it, pro- 
ceeding agreeably to the Divine Wisdom, and aceommodatiiig 
himseK olKovofiovfievoQ re deoaoijKaQ koX (rv/xx£pi^ep6/Lievoc« See 
also S. L. 2. ccccLxvii. 12. L. 3. dxli. 38. L. 7. ncccLXYin. 
40. DCCCLXXXi. 13. DCCCLiv. 2. roic ^ aViyXyijJcoaiv 6 yyiacnxoQ 
oiKovofjLoiri rriv airriaiv. The Gnostic will adapt this prayer to 
the case of those whose conscience is seared. 
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St. Paul and Daniel acted Kara avuirtpi^opav, or avfi- 
irfpi^epo/ifvoi Si oiKovoiiiav awrripiaq. He interpreted 
their acts as done in accommodation, with reference 
to the parts assigned them by Providence ; but 
there is no mention of an interpretation of Scrip- 
ture Kar oiKovofxlav. In like manner when he says, 
(P. L. 2. c. 1. CLXXV. 24.) that frugality was recom- 
mended to the Jews under the law o'lKovofuhiTara 
by the prohibition of different kinds of food, he 
means that it was recommended in conformity to 
the character of the dispensation ; Mosea assigning 
openly carnal reasons, which the Jews believed ; 
but in secret spiritual reasons. The passage which 
appears to give the greatest sanction to the notion 
of an interpretation kqt oiKovo^i'av is in P. L. 2. c. 9. 
ccxix. 16. where speaking of Lot's incest, he says, 
" I omit the interpretation which refers it to the eco- 
nomy of the restitution of all things, n-apan-t/tTo^ai 
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Kiyytvtaiov oiKQVofiiac: tvv 
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But here also by mKouo^ila is to be understood the 
Divine procedure, with respect to the restitution. 

Clement speaks of the Scriptures as given by the 
Inspiration of God ; "God," be ' says, "leads 

' So P. L. 1 , c. 9. culvi. 3. auTrtpiai' oiKoro[iov[iii'i]. L. 3. c. 
12. ccciii. 28, o!irit™/i(Ju/i£i'Oc Ttjg tirai-opfliiTEiije i^'' autriffiiav. 
S. L. 6. scccxx. 34. wpoaoiKavo/uii/vral afiaii' o! Kano'i, the 
iricked take such measurea. 

' ^yeirai Sc Kara rac flioTr^tvoTouc ypa^ac. S. L. i ■ dcccsciv. 
S8. roic OcOTivtvaroii Xuyois- dcccxcvi. I. 

ai2 
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men according to the divinely inspired Scriptures," 
He ^says also, that ''to take offence at the Divine 
commands, is to take offence at the Holy Spirit" 
He ' calls the Prophets instruments of the Divine 
voice. Speaking of those who pretended to the 
spirit of Prophecy among the heathen, he 'says, 
that they were all thieves and robbers (with refer- 
ence to John X. 18.), who either foretold future 
events from observation and probable conjecture, 
as physicians and fortune-tellers judge from the 
countenance ; or were moved by daemons ; or were 
excited by the influence of water, or of frankincense, 
or by some quality of the air. But the Hebrew 
prophets foretold events by the power and inspira- 
tion of God ; as before the law, Adam, who * pro- 
phesied with respect to the woman, and on the 
occasion of the naming of the animals ; Noah who 
preached repentance ; Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
who clearly foretold many future events, both dis- 
tant and near at hand ; so also, when the law was 
given, Moses and Aaron prophesied ; after the law 
was given, Joshua, Samuel, &c.* 

* ^vtrapefrrovfiiyoi rale Bdai^ cvroXatf, Tovritm rf cbycA^ iryev' 
fian, L. 7. Dcccxciii. 18. quoted in p. 352, Note 3. 

* rove 3c Tov iravTOKparopoQ wpoif^ijTaQ Qeov ohK &v riQ JcarairXa- 
yciiy, opyava Oelac yevofiivovQ (jxovfji. S. L. 6. Dcccxxvii. 33. 

* S. L. 1. cccc. 17. Compare S. L. 5. dcxcix. 10, 

* When Adam said, " Therefore shall a man leave his fiither," 
&c. Gen. ii. 24, which the Fathers, from £ph. v. 32. understood 
to be prophetic. See Tertullian de Animsl, c. 11. 

^ Clement says, that the whole number of prophets was thirty- 
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In another place, Clement speaking of false 
prophets, ' says that they sometimes spoke the truth, 
but spoke in ecstasy, as ministers of the Apostate 
(angel). Like others of the early fathers, he ^ be- 
lieved that the Word imparted to all men, but 
especially to those who cultivated their reasoning 
powers, a certain divine influence, by which they 
were led to the recognition of One God, self- 
existent and eternal. 

With respect to the Septuagint version, Cle- 
ment ^saya "that the Law and the Prophetical 
books were translated into Greek in the reign 
of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus ; or according to 
some, in that of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and 
that Demetrius Phalereus was very zealous in 
forwarding the work, which was performed by 
seventy elders, chosen from those moat conversant 
with the Scriptures, and the Greek language, who 
were sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for the 



I 



five. He mentions aa female prophets, Sarah, Rebekah, Miriam, 
Deborah, and Olda. 

' S. L. l.ccclxix. 6. On the subject of Prophesying in ecstasy, 
see my work on Tertullian, p. 6, note 4. 

' Thus C. lis. 14. inoTwlTai ng dwo^^oia Oeitft. LXI. 8. LXll. 
20. Lxiv. 8. S. L, a. ccccxciii. 17. See p. 328, Note 1. 

' S. L. 1. ccccix. 26. see p. 126. Compare Irenasus, L. 3. c. 
25. Clement quotes a passage &om the first book of the work 
of Aristobulua to Ptoiemy Philometer, in which it was said that 
the parts of Scripture whicb recorded the most remarkable events 
connected with the history of the Hebrews, bad been translated 
into Greek before the time of Demetrius, and even of the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander. 
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purpose. Each made his version separately ; but 
when the several versions were compared, they 
were found to agree both in sense and words. This 
was effected by the Providence of God, who de- 
signed that the Scriptures should reach the ears of 
the Greeks. Nor ought it to occasion any surprise ; 
for the Scriptures having been lost during the 
Babylonish captivity, ^ Ezra, the Levite and Priest, 
inspired by God, renewed them in the time of 
Artaxerxes. 

Clement ^ uniformly speaks of the Sibyl as en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy. In 'the first book 
of the Stromata, he mentions the various accounts 
which had been given of her birth-place, parentage, 
&c. and in ^ the same book he enumerates the dif- 
ferent Sibyls and the ages in which they lived. 
There is in the ^ sixth book a passage in which St 

* See S. L. 1. cccxcii. 32. 

' ravra ^fiiy ^ irpoiprjriKTl Trapeyyvy icai iroirfTuc^ Si/BvXKa, 
C. xxiv. 1 , So XLiv. 6. 26. wapa rfjc Trpo^^n^oc r^c ^'Efipaiwv. 
Lxi. 22. Lxvi. 10. S. L. 5. Dccxiv. 23. The Sibyl is also quoted, 
C. Liv. 2. Lx. 31. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxix. 7. L. 3. c. 3. cclxi. 
16. S. L. 3. Dxvii. 2. S. L. 5. dccxviii. 20. 

' ccclviii. 7. See Lardner*s Credibility, c. 22. 

* ccclxxxiv. 5. The Phrygian, named Artemis ; the Erythraean, 
Herophila ; the Eg3rptian ; the Italian, who dwelt at Rome, 
and whose son Evander built the temple of Pan, called Lupercal. 
In cccxcix. 5. Clement mentions the Samian, Colophonian, Cu- 
maean, Erythraean, Pythian, the Taraxandrian (qu. Taxandrian), 
the Macetian (Macedonian), the Thessalian, and the Thes- 
protian. 

' dcclxi. 22. See Cotelerius, Judicium de EpistolU posteriore 
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Paul is represented, as appealing to the books of 
the Sibyl and Hystaspes ; for I agree with Grabe 
in thinking that, as it at present stands, it will 
scarcely bear the interpretation put upon it by 
Cotelerius. Clement refers either to some Apo- 
cryphal book, which bore the name of St. Paul ; or 
to some discourse of St. Paul, which was intro- 
duced into the work entitled "the Preaching of 
Peter." 
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Clement's quotations from Scripture appear ge- 
nerally to have been made from memory. The 
consequence is, that he ' sometimes blends passages 
from different parts of Scripture in one quotation ; 
" sometimes expresses the sense in words very dif- 
ferent from those of Scripture; 'sometimes attri- 

Clementis Romani. Beverege in Cod. Cam. L. 1. c. 14. Grabe 
Spicil. torn. I. p. 66. On the subject gf the SibyUine verses, see 
Prideaux's Connexion. P. 2. B.9. 

1 Thus Isaiah Ixir. X, 2. and Ixvi. 1. C. lxvi. 36. Isaiah xl. 
8. and H. 6. Ixvii. 5. Isaiah i. 16, 17. and Psalm xxxiii. 14. 
xliv. 9. P. L. i. c. 7. cxxxin. 26. Matt. v. 40. Lue. vi. 29 and 
L. 3. c. ult. cccvii. 4. 

■ Thus C. bcri. 40, lxviii. 30. P. L. 1. c. 5. civ. 20. c¥i. 1. 
c. 11. cLvi. 1. L. 3. c. 12. cocv. 17. cccn. 26. ccctiii. 12. 
S. L. 3. DLv. 20. 

' Thus having quoted one of the Psalms, he proceeds to quote 
Paalm xxiii. 4, ft pajiSo^ aav coi if fiaKrijpla trov naptxaXetrdv fit, 
diri rij trfpoc, as if from another prophet. P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxv. 
3. He quotes also, as from one of the books of Kings, a pas- 
sage made up of different passages in the book of Job. S. L. 4. 
Dcxr.i, 12. He quotes as from a Gospel (tv nvt ciayycXi^), the 
following words, fiuirrlipioi' ifiiir t/ioi kqI roTj viois Toii oikdu fiiiv. 
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butes to one sacred writer passages which belong 
to another. 

He frequently quotes^ as from Scripture, passages 
which are not to be found in it. Thus he ^ says, 
'' that Moses forbade the Israelites to eat the hare 
and the hyaena". He * quotes as Scripture the fol- 
lowing words, oafAri evwSiag rif Oetf KapSia So^aZovaa rov 
TTCTrXaicora avrriv, 'Again, cIScc y^p rov aScX^v aovy eiScc 
rov 0£ov (Tou. ^ Again, aircurOe yap ra/ucyaXa, jcai ra /Aixpa 
Vfiiv TrpocrrcO^crcrai. ^Again, yiyvcfffo Soicc/lcoc rpaireCirai, 

He ^ expressly attributes to Solomon the following 
sentence, which is not to be found in Scripture, 

rou TTKTTOv oXog o KO(TfioQ Ttijv y^prifAaTU)v, o SoXo/uaiv Xcvec, 

which appear in the translation of Theodotion to have followed 
the words eXtrlg rf ehtrefiei, Isaiah xxiv. 16. See Jerome in loco. 
S. L. V. DCLxxxiv. 9. He quotes as from Hosea words found 
in Amos, iv. 13. C. lxvii. 14. (See S. L. 5. dccxxv. 2.) and 
as from a prophet, words not to he found in Scripture, but quoted 
also in the Epistle of Barnabas, c. 11. S. L. 3. dl. 29. 

* P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxx. 32. He appears here to have followed 
the author of the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, c. 10. 

' P. L. 3. c. 12. cccvi. 8. The same words are quoted as Scrip- 
ture by Irenaeus, L. 4. c. 32. See Grabe*s note. 
^ S. L. 1. ccclxxiv. 10. L. 2. cccclxvi. 15 

* S. L. 1. ccccxvi. 21. These words are quoted by Origan, de 
Oratione, sect. 2. If, however, we compare S. L. 4. dlxxix. 7. 
we shall perhaps conclude that they are Clement's interpretation 
of Matt. vi. 33. See Lardner's Credibility, c. 22. 

* S. L. 1. ccccxxv. 14. There are allusions to this quotation 
L. 2. ccccxxxvi. 14. L. 6. dcclxxx. 28. L. 7. dccclxxxvii. 35 
The reader may consult Usher, Proleg. ad Ignatium, c. 8. sect. 7. 
or Cotelerius ad Constit. Apost. L. 2. c. 36. 

® S. L. 2. ccccxl. 2. 
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J an-iorou ovSi o^Xoc ' Having quoted Tsaiah 
liv. 1. he adds the following words, as part of the 

quotation, e/Siokjoc «? to Trcp'itj>(iayiia roij Xaov. ivevXo- 
ytlOnaav ra TtKva aov ric roc aKi)vaQ twv Trarfpuiv, and 
shortly afterwards, iKXripovofxiiaaQ t^v Sia&riKtiv rov 
'ItjpaiiX. ' He says, that the disciple to whom 
Christ addressed the words, Let the dead bury their 
dead, (Matt. viii. 29.) was Philip. He 'quotes, 
after Clemens Romanus, j-yu U dfu ar^uJc an-o ^urpoc, 
as the words of Scripture. Having * quoted Micah 
i. 2. aKovaart, Xaoi,X6yov (in the Vatican MS. Xoyouc), 
he adds, Kvplov ol awoiKovvTtQ oSuvaic- He ' quotes ' 

the following words, ■7roii}ati nc tpO^a, ko! ov-j^l iTTo- 

^Pofxat aiiTov ; as Spoken by the Almighty. He 
ascribes *to Zephaniah a long passage, of which 
there is no trace in our Scriptures. Having alluded 
to 1 Sam. i. 13. he '' adds, atrqirai, ^ifiriv 1} ypaipij, kqi 
TToiTjau' £vvoi'|0i)r(. Km Sutru. He ^ gives an account 



■ S. L, 2. ccccsHv. 25. 

' S. L. 3. dxxii. 13. Grotius in loco supposes Clement to have 
learned this &om tradition. In the cotres]ionding passage, Luke 
ix. 59. the person addressed is not called a diaciple. 

I* S. L. 4. dcxi. 15. See the notes on the 17th chapter of the 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus, in the edition of Cotelerius. 
' S. L. 4. dcxli. 8. 
' S. L. 5. dclxxKiv. 25. 
° S. L, 5. dcxcii. 14. 

' S. L. 6. dccxc. 35. See also dcclxxviu. 39. L. 7. dccclv. 
3. DCCCL3CI. 13. DcccLSXVi. 3. 
^ ' S. L. 6. dcccvi. 32. This book is quoted by Origen dc 
H Frincip, L. 3. c. 2. according to the translation of Rufinus. 
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of the ascension of Moses, which ^ Grotius supposes 
to have been copied from an Apocryphal work 
under that title. He ' quotes as part of Scripture 
the words riroKev Kai oi tctcwccv, which TertuUian 
expressly ascribes to Ezekiel. In the 'tract, Oais 

Dives Salvetur, we find the following words as- 
cribed to God, c^' o7c yap av evpoi vjuuig, iirl rovroig 

Kol KpivCf. I know not whether the following words, 
which occur in the * seventh book of the Stromata, 

ov eyw waral^fa, av cXeiicrov, or the following, whicfa 

occur in * the Hortatory Address, av yap cc jcc0apa, 
KOI auXog, Kol vooc €/ioc, or the • following, to which he 

gives the title of Prophecy, rore yap, ^rial ng wpoftf 
T€ia, Svarvyriati ra rpSe irpaypara^ or av avSpcctcrc 

TTiffTcuffwffiv, are intended for quotations from Scrip- 
ture. 

As Clement frequently quotes from memory, it 
is not easy to determine whether in cases in which 
his quotations differ from the present text, we are 
to conclude that different readings existed in the 
MSS. to which he had access. He ' says, that the 
testimony borne to Christ after his baptism, was 

* In Ep. Judae. v. 9. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxc. 4. See Tertullian de Came Christi, c. 23. 

^ dcdlvii. 41. They are quoted, with some variation, as a saying 
of Christ, hy Justin Martyr, Dial. p. 267, A. See Ghrabe Spicil. 
T. 1. p. 327. 

* dccclxxvi. 36. * v. 31. • Ixxviii. 15. 

^ P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiii. 5. See my work on Justin Martyr, p. 144. 
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conveyed in the words, wloc ftov el av ayamrro^, iyw 
aiififpov ytyevvvKa at, where he appears, as Justin 
had done before him, to have confounded Psalm 
ii. 7. with Luke Hi. 22. In John i. 3, 4. he ' seemB 
to have read 3 yiyovtv iv aiiri^, Imii vv, a reading 
adopted by those who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. In Ecclesiasticus xxxi. or xxxiv. 26, 
he " quotes oivoc St KapSiav uirtptfifoviov, whereas in 
the printed editions we find oStw^ oTvoc KapSiac kv 
fia-^T^ vTcipTiipaviDv. In xix. 5. he ' quotes o 8« avroip- 
daX/^uv ^Sov^ oTE^avot t^w to>VV avrov, which Gro- 
tius believes to be the true reading, instead of 

O fuatov XnXiav kXaTTOvourai KOKia. He * alludeS tO 

an addition to the last verse of the ninth chapter 
of Proverbs which is found in the Vatican MS. 
In the Epistle of Jude, ver. 6, he ^ appears to have 
read un-o ^a^ov aypliav ayyiXiav rtrrip^Ktv : in 1 Cor. 
ix. 27, he * reads inromitii instead of iirwTriatw. 



Clement frequently quotes the Epistlo- ascribed 



■ P.L. I.e. 6. cxiv.4. L.2.C.9. ccxviii. 17. Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. vi. Adumb. in Ep. 1. Joannis, v. 2. kk. Si- 
See Chiysostom and Theophylact on the passage in St. John. 

* P.L. 2. c. 2. clxxxii. 17. 

' P. L. 2 c. 10. ccxxxi. 5. There is also at ccxxix. 1, a 
passage of Ecclesiasticus, xsvi. 22. not extant in our piinted 
copies, but probably derived irom a MS. 

* P.L. 3. C.2. cclvii. 9. 

' P.L. 3. c. 8. cclxxx. 29. See Mill on the place, who ob- 
serves that Lucifer Calaritanus follows the same reading, 
" S. L. 3. dlviii. 4. See the Mote in Potter's edition. 
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to Barnabas, as the work of the Apostle of that 
name. uKortag ovv o 'Airo<rroXuc ^apvafiac are the 
words with which he ^ introduces a quotation from 
the first and second chapters. In ' another place 

he calls the author rov 'AirocrroXucov Bapva/3av, and 

says that he was one of the seventy, and the 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul. 

Clement ^ quotes also the first of the two Epis- 
tles which go under the name of Clemens Ro- 
manus, and * calls the author an Apostle, iv rp 

irpoQ KopivOiov^ 'EirccrroXp o Airo<rroXoc KA^/[£t|c. Ill 

^ another place he calls it the Epistle of the Romans 
to the Corinthians. 

Clement ® quotes several passages fironoi the Shep- 
herd of Hermas. He ' quotes also the address of 

* S. L. 2. ccccxlv. 27. See ccccxlvii. 37. cccclxxii. 29. where 
the quotation is from the last chapter of the Greek editioD. 

* S. L. 2. cccclxxxix. 43. See also L. 5. dclxxxiii. 33. The 
Epistle is referred to P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxx. 31. L. 3. c. 11. 
ccxcvii. 24* ccxcviii. 2. S. L. 2. cccclxiv. 10. L. 5. dclxxvi. 
27. L. 6. DccLxxxii. 1. 

' S. L. 1. cccxxxix. 7. In L. 6. dcclxxii. 19, Clement at- 
tributes part of the passage here quoted to Barnabas, though 
he shortly after refers another part to Clemens Romanus, 

DCCLXXIII. 4. 

* S. L. 4. dcix.41. 

* S. L. 5. dcxciii. 29. 

* S. L. 1. ccclxix. 8. cccexxvi. 36. L. 2. ecccxxx. 15. 
cccclii. 3. cccclviii. 20. L. 4. dxcvi. 47. L. 6. dcclxiv. 14. 
deccvi. 9. 

^ S. L. 1. ccclxxviii, 10. 
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Tatian to the Greeks ; and ^ ascribes to the same 
writer a work entitled irepl rov Kara tov ^wrnpa 
KarapTiafjiov, written, as the passage quoted clearly 
shows, after he had seceded from the Church, and 
had become a disciple of Valentinus. It appears 
from the selections from the prophetic writings, 
that Tatian ^interpreted the words, Let there be 
light, as a prayer, not as a command. 

* S. L. 3. dxlvii. 20. It contains an interpretation of 1 Cor. 
vii. 5. disparaging marriage. See dliii. 12. Tatian interpreted 
the Old Man in Eph. iv. 22. 24, of the law, and the New Man 
of the Gospel, meaning that the law did not proceed from the 
Supreme God, who gave the Gospel. pxLviii. 16. 

* xxxviii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We have seen that among the pBeudo-Gnostics, 
whose errors Clement undertook to confute, were 
^ some who asserted that the law was not given by 
the Supreme God who gave the Gospel. He 
insists, therefore, that the law and the Gospel are 
only parts of the same economy, in which the 
same God is revealed to mankind. ** There is," 
'he says, ^Mn truth one covenant of salvation, 
extending from the foundation of the world to 
our time, which, according to the difference of 
generations and seasons, is supposed to be given 
in different forms. For it is fitting that there 

^ One of their arguments was, that the law addressed itself to 
the fears of men. Clement, in answer, points out the utility of 
fear, as a means of discipline. S. L. 2. ccccxlvi. 1. 

' S. L. 6. dccxciii. 12. A passage has heen already quoted 
in p. 364, in which the ecclesiastical rule is said to be the har- 
mony of the law and the prophets with the covenant given during 
our Lord's abode on earth, dccciii. 11. See also L. 5. dccxxx. 
20. L. 6. DccLXXXiv- 30. and L. 2. ccccxliv. 34. where Cle- 
ment infers that the law and Gospel were given by the same 
God, because in both faith is set forth as the medium of jus- 
tification : in proof of this he quotes Rom. i. 17* L. 1. ccccxxiv. 
13. L. 2. Dvii. 11. L. 3. DXLiv. 40. L. 4. pcxiv. 21. dcxxih. 
13. Dcxxv. 20. Clement gives a different interpretation of 
Rom. i. 17. in L. 5. dcxliv. 22. 

1 
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should be one unchangeable gift of salvation, pro- 
ceeding from one God through one Lord, but 
conferring its benefits in different ways. On this 
account the middle wall which separated the Greek 
from the Jew is removed ; so that both are formed 
into a peculiar people, meeting together in the 
unity of the faith ; and there is one election 
{UXoyii fila) from both." We must bear in mind 
that, according to the Gnostics, certain persons, 
called the election, were destined by nature to 
salvation. Speaking ' in another place of the 
unity of the Church, he says that "there is one 
ancient and Catholic church, existing in the unity 
of one faith, which has reference to the peculiar 
covenants, or rather, to the one covenant given, at 
different times, by the will of one God, and col- 
lecting together through one Lord, those appointed 
to receive its benefits, whom God has predestined, 
having known from the foundation of the world 
that they would he just." According to Clement, 
'the law regulated the actions, the Gospel the 
thoughts of men. 

He 'speaks of four ancient covenants, which 
*in the selections from the writings of the pro- 

' 8.L. 7. dcecxcix, 14, 

' S. L. 7. dccclxxvii. 20. See L. 3. nxiii, 28. 

' iyias liitvtiiiaTi.TpdlioiliialiriKiiiy TaKaiuf. S. L. 5. ucLXThfi. 
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phets are said to be those made with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses. He ^ speaks also of com- 
mandments given before the law. We have sem 
that in his enumeration of the commandments of 
the Decalogue, Clement makes that which relates 
to the observance of the seventh day the third. 
*'The third precept," he *says, 'Ms that which 
declares that the world was made by God, and 
that he gave the seventh day as a rest for men, od 
account of the hardships and sufferings to which 
they are subject in this life. God is exempt from 
fatigue, and suffering, and want ; but we who are 
in the flesh require rest ; wherefore the seventh 
day is called rest (the Sabbath), ' an exemption 
from ills, ushering ^ in the day which is the com- 

^ S. L. 6. dcccix. 10. 

' S. L. 6. dcccx. 3. See p. 374. 

' So S. L. 4. dlxvi. 25. ^ fioc ^om to aa^^arov hC oLico^am 
(1. aVo^^c) icaicfDv eyKpartiav aiyitrtreirdat. 

* rrfy dp\lyoyoy fifiipay. Potter supposes Clement here to 
allude to Christ, who gives us being, and light, and rest. I 
suspect that he rather alludes to the eighth day, the commence- 
ment of the new creation, ey ^ Karairavtrag . ra Trdyra, dpxn^ 
ilfiipag oy^oi/c voirjauffOetrriy, aXXov K6ff/wv dpxiy' ^to Kai dyofiev 
TTjy ijfiipay Ttfy Sy^orjy etc ehtf^poavyriy, ly y Kai 6 'IrjaovQ dyi<rni 
£K y€Kp&y. Bamab. £p. c. 15. We have seen that, speaking 
of the true Israelites, or Gnostics, Clement says that they do 
not remain in the Hebdomas of rest, but being by good works 
assimilated to God, they raise themselves to look into the in- 
heritance of the Ogdoas, and there continually apply them- 
selves to pure contemplation, with which they cannot be satis- 
fied. L. 6. Dccxciv. 1. quoted in p. 258. So again the troe 
Gnostic hastens through the holy Hebdomas to his Father's 



\ 
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mencement of creation, our real rest; wliicii is in 
tmtb the first generation of that light, in whicii 
all things are contemplated and possessed. From 
this day the first Wisdom and Knowledge en- 
lightens ua ; for it is the light of truth, the true 
light, without shadow, the Spirit of the Lord dis- 
tributed without division among those who are 
sanctified through faitli ; having the place of a 
luminary, to the end that all existing things may 
he known. Following this light throughout our 
life, we are rendered exempt from suft'ering; and 
that is rest. Wherefore Solomon says, that Wis- 
dom was with the Almighty before the heaven and 
earth, and all existing things; a participation in 
which, I mean not in its essence, but in its power, 
teaches man to comprehend and know things di- 
vine and human." Clement then, having dis- 
cussed for a while the properties and virtues of 
the numbers ' six, seven, and eight, reproves those 
who interpreted the rest of God (Genesis ii 2), 



n of the Lord; that is, the Ogdoas. L. 7. 
Compare ncccLXSXiv. 17. For the VaJentinian 
notions of the Ogdoas, see the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
Lxiii. and L\xx. The rest of the Hebdomas was assigned to 
the common believer ; for the Gnostic was reserved the Ogdoas, 
the state of perfect blessedness in the presence of God. See 

S. I,. 5. DCCXIII. I. 

' Clement frequently speaks of the hidden meanings of the 
immbers seven and eight ; and of the Gnostic mystery of the 
Hebdomas and Ogdoas. S. L. 4. dcxii. 23. Tbia he after- 
wards explains dcxxxvi. 18. where speaking of the seven days, 
during which a man who touched a dead body was deemed un- 
clean (Numb. xix. 1 1), he says, that the number seven may signify 
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as if it meant that God had then ceased to work ; 
for inasmuch as He is good, if ' He ever ceased to 
do good, he would cease to be God. The rest of 
God means, that God then prescribed the order 
which all created things were to observe for ever 
without deviation ; and that he then put an end to 
the previous confusion. 

Having quoted a passage from the tenth book 
of Plato's work De Republica, in which he dis- 
covers an allusion to the Lord's day, under the 
name of the eighth day, Clement 'proceeds to 
produce passages from Greek writers to show that 
the seventh day was by them considered holy. 
All that can be fairly collected from these passages 
is, that the Greeks attached some peculiar sanctity 
to the seventh day of the month, and some pecu- 
liar virtue to the number seven ; but this they did 
also to other days and numbers. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that Clement 
never applies the name Sabbath to the first day of 
the week, which he calls the ' Lord's day. 

either the seven returns of Sabbatical years, at the end of which 
comes the rest of the year of Jubilee, (Levit. xxv. 8) ; or the 
seven heavens; the Ogdoas being the fixed space (^ cnrXat^ 
Xbfpa), which is near to the intelligible world (r^ vorir^ Koauu). 
See also L. 5. dclxvii. 30. 

* dwd dyadov <ra/3jSar/^ecv. S. L. 1. cccxxiii. 21. 

* S, L. 5. dccxii. 31. The verses which Clement ascribes to 
Callimachus are by Eusebius given to Linus. 

' Seeamy«t\caXa'\^^Aiea\iQivol\SB!^t^^ S.L. ?• i>ccci:.xxyut29' 



CHAPTER X. 



Clement always speaks of the redemption of 
man as eflfected by the death of Christ. " ^ Chris- 
tians are redeemed from coiTuptioQ by the blood 
of the Lord. ' The Word poured forth his blood 
for us, to save human nature. * The Lord gave 
himself as a victim for us. * By his owd passion 
he delivered us from offences and sins, and thorns 
of that kind (in allusion to the crown of thorns 
placed on our Saviour's head), ' His interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah liii. 6. The Lord katk laid on him 
the iniquity of lis all (in the Septuagint, KvpioQ 
wapiStiiKtv atiTOV raig iifiapTiai^ iifiCiv) is, that the Lord 

sent him as the corrector of our sins. On this 
account he is alone able to remit transgres- 
sions, being appointed by the Father of the Uni- 
verse to be our schoolmaster (vaiBayuya^), and 
alone able to distinguish between obedience and 



I 

4 



di. 1. See also t 



' P.L. I. 
cxLVin.29. L. 2. c. 2. 
Scripturia, xx. 

' P.L. 1. C.6. cxxiv. 8. 

' P.L. 1. c. 11. clvi. 5. 

' P. L. 2. c. 8.0CXV.5. See L. 1. . 
Dives Salvetur, dcdxlviii. 44. 

* P.L. 1. c. 8. cxxxviii. 30. 

E e 2 



25. EclogEs ex Prophetarum 
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disobedience/' ^ Clement held that salvation was 
offered to all who believed in Christ ; in opposition 
to the notion of the Gnostics — that the spiritual 
seed alone was saved. 

In the ^ second book of the Stromata, Clement 
treats of faith. His object seems to have been to 
show, in opposition to the Greeks, who called it 
empty and barbarous (that is, ' unphilosophical), 
that it was practical — a principle of action ; and 
to show, in opposition to Basilides and the Valen- 
tinians, who considered it as a natural quality, 
that it was voluntary. He defines it, a voluntary 
anticipation, a pious assent, the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. He 
notices the defitnitions given by others ; by * Theo- 
phrastus, for instance, who said that sensation was 
the principle of faith, inasmuch as from it are 
derived all the principles which extend to our 
reason and understanding. Clement ^ elsewhere 



1 P. L. 1. c. 6. cxv. 15. 

^ ccccxxxii. 35. In ccccxlv. 5, he mentions some who spoke 
of faith as easy and vulgar. 

^ But in S. L. 5. dcxcvii. 33, he says, that it is the part of 
those who censure philosophy also to disparage faith. 

* ccccxxxiii. 4. 19. In the former place there is a distinction 
between faith and demonstration. Aristotle's definition is given 
ccccxxxvi. 21. and that of Epicurus, ccccxxxvii. 1. Faith is 
called the ears of the soul. L. 5. dcxliv. 9. Compare dci,ii, 11. 

DCLXX X. 22. 

^ S. L. 5. dcxlv. 5. dcxcvii 36. In L. 2. ccccxliv. 5 we 
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I 



defiaes faith the rational assent of a soul free to 
choose ; and says that it is the worker of good 
and the foundation of a righteous course of actiou. 
In speaking of faith, Clement insists particularly 
on the freedom of man to choose and to refuse ; 
"this," he 'says, " is plainly declared in Scrip- 
ture, so that we rest upon faith, an immutable 
criterion, showing a ready mind ; inasmuch as we 
have chosen life, and have believed in God through 
the voice of the Word." He had previously said 
that a voluntary faith is the foundation of salva- 
tion. 



Clement " says, " that faith is superior to know- 
ledge, and is its test ; that ' the exercise of faith 
becomes knowledge, fixed on a firm foundation. 
* Repentance is the perfect work of faitii ; for unless 
a man believed his previous state to be sinful, he 
would not quit it ; and unless he believed that 
punishment awaited the sinner, and salvation him 
who kept the commandments, he would not change. 



find Kai }) fiiv irfirric hrokifipit^ ki:ouoios, ea) wpAktfipig tiyviifiovo^ 

' S. L. 2. ccccxxxiv. 28. 

' S.L. 2. ccccxxxvi. 23. He afterwards thus exjitesses the 
relation of faith to knowledge, iriori) Toivvi- ft yvSiaic, yviunr^ 
St ii xi'ffTic Oeiif Tivi dicaXovOiif re irai cffraKoXoufli'^ ylyucrai. 34, 
The word which 1 have here translated knowledge is iimrrq^ij, 
Scientia, opposed to ?(i£i), opinio. Clement is not speaking of 
the perfect yyuiris. See ccccxxxv. 33. ccccliv. 14. 

■■ S. L, 2. cutcxxxiii. 14. ' S. L. 2. etccxliii. 24. 
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^ Hope also depends on faith ; for hope is the ex- 
pectation of the possession of good ; and that ex- 
pectation must be founded on faith." They who 
disparaged faith , * represented it as having its 
origin in fear. This Clement does not deny ; but 
'contends that ^^ fear first becomes faith, and then 
love ; since there are two kinds of fear ; one cou- 
pled with hatred, such for instance as we feel to- 
wards a wild beast ; the other with love, such as 
we feel towards a parent." 

Faith, according to Clement, was the medium 
of justification under all the Divine dispensations. 
This he * shows by a reference to the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ^ When 
the Apostle says (Rom. i. 17), that the righteous- 
ness of God is revealed in the Gospel fn/m faith 
tofaithy he means that salvation is taught by one 
and the same Lord, first through prophecy, then 

^ In P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxi. 10, Clement calls hope the blood of 
faith, by which faith is kept togetl^er, as by a soul. When hope 
is breathed away, like blood flowing out, the vitality of faith is 
dissolved. Clement also distinguishes confidence TrcTro/Oij^tc 
from faith. S. L. 2. ccccxliv. 8. L. 5. dcxcvii. 29. 

* S. L. 2. ccccxlv. 10. 

^ S. L. 2. cccclvii. 24. quoted in p. 140. 

* S. L. 2. ccccxxxiv. 36. 

' S. L. 2. ccccxliv. 39. Clement adds the words r^v uiav 
after etc irianvy in his quotation. So also in L. 6. dcclxv. 33. 

Yet DccLxii. 30. he speaks of faith as wanting to those who were 
just according to the law. See also L. 5. dclxxviii. 12. 

\ 



\ 
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perfectly through the Gospel. Clenient ' speaj 
of the ONE mode of salvation by faith iu God. He 
'talks of being moored by the firm cable of faith 
in the Lord. Having ' said that the first endea- 
vour after salvation is faith, which is generated in 
time (as opposed to eternity), he * goes on to say 
that faith is the perfection of instruction— that 
nothing is wanting to faith, which is perfect and 
complete in itself — that * catechetical instruction 
leads men to faith, which is taught in baptism by 
the Holy Spirit, and is the one universal salvation 
of human nature. " Abraham," he ^ says, "was 
justified not by works, but by faith ; wherefore 
good works are of no avail after the end of life to 
those who perform them, unless they also have 
faith." He calls faith " a grace, which leads men 
from principles which admit not of demonstration 
to the universal simple (essence), which is neither 
united to matter, nor is matter, nor is subject to 



' P. L. 1. c. I. xcvii. 15. Faith is said to be the way to 
truth. S. L. 2. ccccxs^c. 24. iriims Si Itrxic tic aviTijpiav tai 
Siipa^iQ (!£ ^ui^v aiayuiy. ccccLVii. 32. 

' P. L. 1. C.4. ciii.l8. 

' P. L. I.e. 6. CSV. 12. opii^ ftiv if kIotis ir j(p6vf ycvvm- 
fiitni — wloTiQ yap ij fiaeiiffttic reXsidrijs — obSiv it ivStt rg irlaTtt, 
TcXtlf o5(T») i^ airrijc '"' JrcvXripUfiivg. 

' P. L, 1. c. 6. csvi. 21. Clement S. L. 5. dclt. 31. apeaka 
of those who demand demon strataon, and are not content with 
salvation hy faith. 

' S.L. 1. cecxxxviii. 21. 

• S. L. 2. ceeexxxT. 33. 
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matter ; whereas unbelief drags man down fSrom 
heaven and things invisible to earth. ^ Whether 
faith is founded on love or fear, it is something 
divine ; for it comes by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God ; but there must be a meetness to 
receive it on the part of him who hears." 

When, however, Clement compares faith with 
knowledge (yvwaic), he speaks of it as imper- 
fect. '* The believer is perfected by knowledge. 
^ Faith is an internal good ; without seeking Crod 
it confesses and glorifies him as God. Wherefore 
the believer setting out from faith and growing 
in it by the grace of God, must as far as it is pos- 
sible acquire the knowledge of God. ' As it is 
natural for him who has hands to lay hold ; and 
for him who has sound eyes to see the light ; so is 
it natural for him who has received faith to be- 
come a partaker of knowledge, if he is willing to 
build gold, silver, precious stones, on the founda- 
tion which has been laid (I Cor. iii. 12)." 



* S. L. 2. ccccxlv. 11. ccccxlii. 18. See alsocccctiv. 28. rai 
?/ TTicrTiQ hvvayLiQ tiq tov Geov, i(t\vq ovaa Tfjg dXrjOelaQ, 

■^ S. L. 7. dccclxiv. 31. In the Eclogae ex Prophetarum 
Scripturis, XV. the believer is said to receive remission of sins 
from the Lord; the, Gnostic from himself. (See Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur. DCDLvii. 35) and Psalm xvii. 50. is quoted to prove that 
all believers are kings, xliv. 

^ S. L. 6. dcccxix. 8. Clement L. 5. dclxxix. 1. speaks of 
an extemporaneous or sudden faith. Trjg nvToaxthiov Trttrrcoic. 
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HiWt have seen that Clement calls feith the' 
worker of good. Sometimes he appears to con- 
found it with its fruits ; as when he ' says that 
faith is obedience to the Word ; ' or an undeviating 
performance of those things taught by the Word. 
He Mnterprets Rom. xi. 22. If thou continue in his 
ss, if thou continue in faith in Christ, 



I have said that Clement speaks of faith as the 
only medium of justification ; but as he occasion- 
ally confounds faith with its fruits, so he seems to 
represent the latter as contributing towards the 
justification of man. "Sins," he *Bays, "are 
cleansed by alms and faith." We have seen too, 
that he ' speaks of faith as wanting to those who 



' P. L. 1. c. a. ex!. 3. 



' P. L, 1. c. 13. clix. 3. 
I ' P. L. 1. e. 13. clx. 14. 

[ ' S. L. 2. cccclxvi. 25. "EXuj^noij'aif ovv i:ai wiarfaiv aVo- 
KaOaipovrat hfiapnat, where there seems to be an alluBion to 
Proverbs iii. 3. in the Septuagint. 'EXuifioaurm Kal irieTue /lii 
iKXcnriTiaaai' ae. The expression ^i' viraKoijc t^txaiovTO. L. 4. 
Dcxxxii. 29, applies to the covenant made with Adam. 

' S. L. 6. dcclxii. 30. quoted in p. 422, Nolo 5. dccxciv. 14. 
The Gentiles wanted not only faith, but also the renunciation of 
idolatry. 33. See scclxit. 10. a'W uic Kara Kuipui' ^Kci to riipuyfia 
ciii', ovrus carii xaipoi' cSoO)) vdfios fiii' Kal xpo^qrtii jiapjiapoti:, 
ipiXoaafia Je"EWijoi,rac dKodf eOi^ovtra Trpoc ro Kiipvyfta. dcclxii. 
14. ncctxtv. 33- tliwu!; oiv 'louSoiois fiiv ynfioc, "EXXi/oi Zi 
ijitKaaoifia, tiixfii rqc rapoualai;- iyr-euBiv Se 1/ xXiitris »; KaOoXtKti 
ill; rcpmvmoy ttuniOalri'riQ Xaov, Kara Tf/v li: iri<rrtwc liSaaKaXltiy 
oufiyoiToi;, St enii; Toil Kvpiiiv, T'lU ftoi/ov tvij a/iifioly Qfiiu, 
' EWtiyuv T£ nn'i liapfiapuiy, ftaWov ci TrayTOt tuv Ttuy ayBpi/iraii' 
yituut;. Dcccxxui. 30. Scc also Dccxcv. 25, where Clement 
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were justified according to the law. Hi8 notion 
was that philosophy was given to the Gentiles by 
God for the same purpose for which the law was 
given to the Jews ; in order to prepare them for 
justification under the Gospel by faith in Christ. 
Hence he infers the necessity of the descent either 
of Christ or of the Apostles into the receptacle of 
departed spirits, in order that they might preach 
the Gospel to those Jews and Gentiles who had 
died before Christ's coming; having conformed 
their practice, though imperfectly, to the rule of life, 
which the law and philosophy had set before them 
respectively. 

It is certain, however, that Clement did not 
believe that heathen virtue possessed of itself any 
efficacy towards justification. For he ^ says that 
every action of the heathen is sinful ; since it is not 
sufficient that an action is right; its object or aim 
must also be right. Although too he ^ speaks of 

quotes Deut. iv. 19, which he interprets, like the other early 
Fathers, as a permission to the Gentiles to worship the sun and 
moon. DccLXXii. 25. L. 1. ccccxxii. 4. 

* S. L. 6. dccxcvi. 7. See also Jj. 7. dccclxvii. 2. DcccLXxm. 
40. and L. 3. dxxxiy. 26, where Clement says that an act to be 
right must he done through the love of God. 

' ovK diro^^ KaKdv fidyoy ^iKaiwdeig, irpoc Ce icac 7-p icvpcacj 
TfXeiwBelg tviroUq,. S. L. 4. DLXXVi. 22. kav ftif nkeovatrp ^fjiHw i 
ciKaiotrvvri ttXcIov rwv ypafifiariwy ical ipapitralaiVy rtiSv Kara 
dvoxriv KUKwy ^iKaiovfiiywv, avy rf fierd ttjq ey rovroig rcXculfO'etfC 
Kai T^ Toy wXtjaloy dyanq.y Koi ivipyiTtiy huyatrSaif ovk etretrBi 
l3a<n\iKoL L. 6. dcccxxv. 33. 
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being jostified by abstinence from evil, with a 
particular reference to our Lord's remarks on the 
righteousness {SiKawavvii) of the Pharisees (Matth. 
V. 20), and says that a Christian must be perfected 
by doing good after the example of Christ, yet it 
cannot be doubted that he considered no action 
good, unless it sprang from faith. "Righteous- 
ness," he ^says in another place, " in order to be 
perfect, must halt in no respect, in word, in act, 
in abstinence from evil, in doing good, in Gnostic 
perfection. Every righteous man is a believer, 
but every believer is not righteous ; I speak now 
of that growth and perfectness in righteousness 
with reference to which the Gnostic is called righ- 
teous : faith was imputed to Abraham for righ- 
teousness because he believed ; but he advanced 
to higher and more perfect degrees of faith." 
* Again, " the office of saving righteousness is to 
lead man onto that which is better, according to 
his capacity." The justification of the Gnostic, ac- 
cording to Clement, consisted not in being merely 
reckoned, but in being made just. ' He thus inter- 
prets 1 Cor. vi. 11, Ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, ye are, so to speak, made just as 
he is just, and mixed as far as it is possible with 
the Holy Spirit. 



' S. L. 6, dticxci. 20. 

:' S. !,. 7. tlccdx; 



I. L. 7. dtctxxjiv, y. 
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Casaubon ^ has observed that the language of 
Clement, as well as of the other early fathers, on 
the subject of justification, requires ta be leniently 
interpreted. He refers particularly to a passage 
in the first book of the Stromata, in * which it is 
said that philosophy of itself justified the Greeks. 
As I have already stated — and Casaubon himself 
produces a 'passage which confirms the statement— 
I believe Clement to have meant that philosophy 
and the law were respectively the preparations of 
the Gentile and Jew for the justification of the 
Gospel. Under the Gospel faith is the medium 
of justification ; but the believer ought not to re- 
main stationary ; he must strive continually to 
advance towards Gnostic perfection. The appa- 
rent incorrectness of Clement's language arises 
from not making that * clear distinction between 
justification and sanctification, which the contro- 
versies at the time of the Reformation introduced 
among Protestant divines. 

* Exercitationes in Baronii Annales ad Apparatum. i. 

' ccclxxvii. 6. Kad* cavrjyv kBiKaiov nore koi ij ^tXocro^ea rove 
"EWiyvac, but Clement adds, ovk etc Trjy KaOoXov 3c BiKcuofrvyrfr, 
We find eKacrTov yfiCJv eavroy ^tjcatovjroc* V tfnraXty dveidrj 
jcaraoTKcuafovroc. L. 3. DXL. 38. 

' Clement calls philosophy viro^aSpay ttjq Kard Xpitrrov fjuKo- 
GO(^iaQ, S. L. 6. DCCLXXiii. 40. 

* On this subject the reader will do well to consult an article 
in the Theological Quarterly Review for April 1835, on the 
Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq. ; as well as the Letter to 
D. Parken, Esq. on Justification, in the first, and the second 
and third Essays in the second volume of those Remains. 
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In speaking of faitli, I referred ' to a passage in 
which Clement strongly asserts the freedom of 
man to choose and to reliise. He argues that it is 
necessary to the responsibility of men, that they 
should not ^ be moved by strings like inanimate 
machines. *God confers eternal salvation on those 
who work together with him in knowledge and 
good actions ; the performance of his command- 
ment being in our own power. * Every man 
partakes of (the Divine) beneficence in the de- 
gree in which he chooses ; since the suitable 
choice and discipline of the soul, constitute the 
superiority of the election (ia opposition to the 
heretical notion of a race elect by nature), * Our 
assent is in our own power ; this the Stoics, as 
well as the disciples of Plato, admitted. In like 
manner ^ obedience, disobedience, transgression, 



Compare L. 1 . 



10. CCCCLKKXf 

Dives Salvetur, 



22. 



txiK. 32. L. 4. 

. DCCCKKXVII, 2, 



S. L. 4. 



I 



' fi^ yivpomaaTi/uficyoy d^\iiiv SUi/y • 
Dxcviii. 30. L. 7. DCCCXSSI1.5. dccclv. 29. 

' S. L. 7. dceclx. 17. 

* S.L. 5. dccxxxiv. 1. So L. 7. dcRcxxxix. 16. ovtc ydp 
^uffEi Ti)>' optr^v yiKKuptSa £x*"'"C, •;■ '■.£. L. 4. ncxx. 25. L. 6. 
DCCi-xxxviii. 17, where Clement says that it is the nature of (he 
soul to be moved by itself. 

' S. L. 2. ccccLViu. 9. L. 5. dccxxxi. 15. 

° S. L. 2. cccclx. 36. cccelxii. 12. cccclxv. 22, cccclxviii. 30. 
In P. L. 3. c. 5. ccLxxii. 12, Clement uses the exprcBsion rijv 
aitriEoiiinor dirKuSevaiav. The devil possessed freedom of will, 
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are in our own power. ^ Neither praise nor honour 
could be justly conferred, nor censure nor punish- 
ment justly inflicted, if evil was involuntary, and 
the soul had not the power of desiring and ab- 
staining. 

In a fragment * cited by Maximus, we find va- 
rious definitions of will, e. g. a natural power 
desiring that which is according to nature — a 
natural desire, suitable to the nature of that which 
is rational — a natural free movement of the free 
mind, or the mind freely moved with reference to 
any object. Freedom is the mind naturally moved, 
or an intelligent free movement of the soul. Which 
of these definitions Maximus meant to ascribe to 
Clement is not certain. In the ' second book of the 
Stromata Clement says, that choice (irpoacpsacc) is 
the deliberate desire of an object. Clement *8ays, 
** that God, by commanding Moses to tell Pharaoh 
to let the Israelites go, though he at the same time 
foretold that Pharaoh would not let them go, mani- 
fested at once his divinity, by his foreknowledge 
of the future, and his love of man by giving the 
free soul an opportunity of repentance." Clement 

and was capable of repentance. S. L. 1. ccclxvu. 36. quoted 
in p. 361, Note 4. L. 7. dccclx. 34. 

* S. L. 1. ccclxviii. 12. L. 2. ccccxxxviii. 9. L. 6, dcdxxxix. 
16. Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdxliu. 14. Fragment cdted by 
Maximus. mxxiii. 10. * Mxvii. 5. 

' ccccxxxiii. 6. * P. L. 1. c, 9. cxliiL 25. 
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does not, however, attempt to explain how the 
prescience of God and the freedom of man are to 
be reconciled. He 'seems to have entertained a 
notion, founded on Galatiaus iii. 23, 24, 25, that 
the Jews, who were under the terrors of their 
schoolmaster, the law, were not free ; whereas the 
Christian, who is under the guidance of the Word, 
is ; ^ freedom consisting in obedience to the Word. 



I 



k 



While, however, Clement strongly insists on the 
freedom of man, he does not exclude the opera- 
tions of Divine grace. "It is not," he ^says, 
" possible to obtain any thing without a choice or 
purpose ; yet all does not depend on our intention, 
the event, for instance ; since by grace we are 
saved, not, however, without good works. They 
who have a natural disposition towards good, must 
cultivate it. They must have a sound purpose, 
which does not waver in the pursuit of good. To 
this end we stand in especial need of Divine grace, 
and right instruction, and pure affection, and we 

1 P.L. 1. c.6.cxvi.33. ovk d>:oi,tT^ &ti vw' Ucivof tov yu^ov 
otitVi irriiir, ce Jv ficrii tpojiou' v-n-A H rdv Aoyof, tjjs jrpoaipeocuc 
riv raiSaywyoy; Compare cxviil. 7. L. 3. c. 12, ccciv. 14. 

' Quisnam igitur liber ? Sapiens, sibi qui imperiosuB. 

' S. L. 5. dcxlvii. 5. In distinguishing Greek or philosophi- 
cal from Christian continence (lyKpania), Clement says that the 
fonner controlled the act, the latter the very desire. He adds 
that the latter can only be obtained through the grace of God. 
S. L. 3. oxxxvti. 29. He suys that the Saviour alone quickens 
the eye of the soul. L. 5. dclvi. 30. See alao L, 6. dcccxxvi. 
36. Quis Dives Salvctur. DCDXtvu. 20. 
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require that the Father shonld draw us towards 
himself." On ' another occasion he says, " Whe- 
ther then the Father draws towards himself eveiy 
one who leads a pure life and is capable of attain- 
ing to the idea of the blessed and incorruptible na- 
ture ; or whether the free power within us^ coming 
to the knowledge of the good (royaOov), leaps over 
the barriers, according to the language of the 
gymnasium ; yet without a special grace the soul 
does not soar above all objects placed above it, 
casting off and giving back to the kindred earth 
** whatever weighs it down." In the * Elxtracts 
from the writings of the prophets we find the fol- 
lowing attempt to explain the different offices of 
grace and free-will in the work of salvation. * ' Since 
the soul is moved of itself, the grace of God de- 
mands from it that which it has, viz. a ready tem- 
per, as its contribution towards salvation. For the 
Lord wishes tliat the good which he confers on 
the soul should be its own ; since it is not without 
sensation, that it should be impelled like a body. 
To possess is the lot of him who has received ; to 
receive, of him who has wished and desired ; to 
retain what he has received, of him who studies 
and is able to retain. For this purpose God has 
given free choice to the soul, that he may point 



* S. L. 5. dcxcvi. 12. See also dcxcviii. 36. L. 6. Dcccxxn.6. 
L. 7. DcccLx. 17. 

^ xxii. See S. L. 6. dcclxxxviii. 17. quoted in p. 429, 
Note 4. Compare xvii. 



^ut what is right; and the soul, having chosen, 
.may receive and keep it." 

From what has been said, it is evident that 
-Clement must have held the doctrine of Predes- 
tination in the Arminian sense, or ex prtevisis 
•meritis. '"There are two kinds of wickedness ; 
one acts secretly, with deceit ; the other with vio- 
ilence ; the Divine Word has cried aloud, calling 
all collectively, well knowing those who would not 
obey. Since, however, obedience and disobe- 
dience are in our own power, in order that no one 
may plead ignorance, he has made the catling 
just, and demands from each that which he has the 
ability to do." ' " God, who foresaw the event, was 
aware both of the unworthiuess of Judas, and of 
the worthiness of Matthias." ' In the Comment on 
the Epistle of Jude, ver. 4. who were before of old 

> S. L. 2. ccccxliii. 5. So P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxiii. 34. roue Tfio 
rapoKiit xdafiov tls rlimv tyvunr^ivovc &cf. S. L. 4. DLX2. 1. 

I5c dvcSclxyvTO ry Kvpi'f), tai Tpo r^e ytviacws rjiy wpoalpcmv 

ii ftapruprjaavToe tloori, L. 7- OCD. 1. dBs ^poiiptaty i> Otis, 

utlovs iaofiivov^ irpo Karo/JoX^c Kovfiav iyfiiiKuis. Dcccxcix. 7- 

See also L. 6. dcclxsviii. 10. In S. L. 7. ncctxxxii. 22, Cle- 

t speaks of those who were predestined, and called at tkeir 

proper season. In sccci.v[. 2. of those who are appointed to 

different stations and offices by God. 

' S, L. 6. dcexcii. 40. Compare dccxcv. 23, 

' Mvii. 53. Clement says, S. L. 4. dckxxiv. 13, that God 

admoniBbes those who are capable of salvation by examples, oi 

Si i-iroSfiyiiaTuiv aiudiji'ai Bvya^cvoi, It follows, therefore, that 

there are some incapable of salvation by eKamples. 

F f 
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ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men, the 
author observes that they were not predestined to 
ungodliness ; but being ungodly, were predestined 
to condemnation. The Calvinist would say that 
they were predestined to both. 

According to ' Clement, all men are called ; but 
to those who are willing to obey, the appellation of 
called (jcXfiTOi) is given. The distinction which he 
* draws between the called and the elect, is similar 
to that drawn by St. Paul between the seed of 
Abraham according to the flesh and according to 
faith. The necessity under which he was placed 
of combating the notions of ' Valentinus and Ba- 
silides respecting the elect seed, may account in 
some measure for the strong terms in which he 
asserts the entire freedom of man. 

With God, according to Clement, to will and to 
effect are the same. ***How great is the power 
of God ! His mere will is the creation of the 
world. He creates by his mere will, and the effect 

^ S. L. 1. ccclxxi. 13. Quis Dives Salvetor, bcdxxxvi. 
45. 

* oi fiev yap (nripfia *Aj3paa/i, iovXoi tri rov Qeov, oirol eitnv 
oi KXrjrol' viol de *IaiC4i»/3 oi eicXeicrol airrov, oi r^c icaciac irrcpW- 
travreg ri)v evipyeiav. S. L. 6. occLXX. 37« In L. 3. dxlii. 17« 
Clement makes a threefold distinction into the called, the elect, 
and a third class destined to the highest honour. 

' See S. L. 5. dcxlv. L. 6. dcclxv. 26. 

* C. Iv. 1. See P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiii. 37. 



f follows upon his wish." ' Again, " as his will 
Xvfui) is an act, and that act is called the uni- 
verse (Koff/ioc) ; BO his will (jSouXij^a) is the salva- 
tion of man, and that will is called the Church. 
For he knew whom he called ; and whom he called 
them he also saved." 'Again, "that which will 
hereafter believe, is to God as if it already be- 
lieved." * Again, " God, who knows the future 
as if it was already present, knows the elect ac- 
cording to his purpose, even before the creation 
(jrpo T^c yeviauiis). 

From this intimate connexion between the will 
of God and its effects, it might appear to * follow, 
that evil is to be ascribed to Him. This Clement 
denies. '"God's providence is good as well as 
supreme. "Though he inflicts punishment, his 



' P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 10, See p. 53. I read i.1Ez„ oJi^ 0B5 
KfK\i)Kev' ois ^i KtuXtiKtv, lifia ciii aiauKev, Clement appears to 
distinguish between di\ijna and j3o{ikiifia. Is it the distinction 
between will and purpose ? 

' S. L. 7. dcccslvi. 25. Compare P. L. 3. c. 3. eclxiii. 37, 
where Clement distinguishes between trpoaipeatc and Biki/fia, 

' S, L. 7. dcccliii, 6. Compare L. 6. dccxci. 6, where the 
epithet &yapxos ia applied to the purpose of God. C. vi. 36, 
where he speaks of Christians as being before the foundation of 
the world, 01 t^ liilr iirccdai iuaiir^ Trpdrepoc ycytyvriftcyoi rjj Sc^. 

* In order to get rid of this inference, Clement proposes to 
read I Cor, i. 20. oiix' f[iiiparty o Qtoc rliv aoflai- tov Kiofiov 

I'oliTov, without an interrogation. S. L. I. ccclxsi,. I. 
' S. L. 1. ccccxxiii. 28. See L. 4. ocii. 10. 
' S.L. 6. dcelxvi.38. 
F f 2 
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will is to discipline and benefit, and to save those 
who turn to him/' I am far from meaning to 
contend that the language of Clement on these 
abstruse questions is always consistent ; my office 
is merely to state what his opinions are. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



r Clement uniformly connects regeneration with 
baptism. "The Pedagogue," he 'says, "forms 
man out of the dust, regenerates him with water, 
causes him to grow by the Spirit." The effects of 
baptism are * thus described. "Our transgres- 
sions are remitted by one sovereign medicine, the 
baptism according to the Word (XoyiK)^ fiairTiafMTi). 
We are cleansed from all our sins, and cease at 
once to be wicked. This is one grace of illumina- 
tion, that we are no longer the same in conversation 
(tov TpoTTov) as before we were washed ; inasmuch 
as knowledge rises together with illumination, 
shining around the understanding ; and we who 
were without learning (afiaSiig) are instantly styled 
learners (naQijrai), this learning having at some 
former time been conferred upon us ; for we can- 
not name the precise time ; since catechetical in- 
struction leads to faith, and faith is instructed 
by the Holy Spirit in baptism," 'Our flesh is 
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said to become precious, being regenerated by 
water. 

But the regeneration by water must be accom- 
panied by a regeneration by the Spirit or by the 
Word ; for Clement ^ says at one time that tbe 
Father regenerates by the Spirit unto adoption all 
who flee to him ; at * another, that man is regene- 
rated by the Word. 

** Baptism/' Clement 'says, " has various titles. 



^ P.L. 1. c. 5. ex. 24. So €v iryevfiaTi dvaytyvitiuvov, 
S. L. 2. ccccLx. 9. On the baptism of the affections, see L. 7. 

DCCCLXXXV. 9. 

' S. L. 2. ccc'cl. 32. In L. 7. dccclxxxix. 29, we find Christ 
represented as styling himself tov c£vayevva»vra, icac dyaicri^ovTa 
Kal Tidrivovfxevov rijy yj^v^hv rijv e^eiXcy/ievijv, and Q,uis Dives 
Salvetur. dcdxlyiii. 31, Christ is introduced as thus addressing 
the Christian, cyw ae aveyevvi^tra. In P. L. 3. c. 12. cccx. 19, 
man is said to be formed anew {fieTaTXdatretrBai) by the Word ; 
but there is no reference to baptism. Clement alludes to baptism 
under the name of i;^a>p Xoyticov. C. lxxix. 18. As that which 
begets immediately supplies food to that which is begotten, so 
he who regenerates us nourishes us with his own milk, the Word. 
P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxYii. 16. See also cxxviii. 7* 

' P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiii. 27. Clement had before said, "Being 
baptized, we are illuminated ; being illuminated, we are adopted ; 
being adopted, we are perfected ; being perfected, we are rendered 
immortal." So C. lxxv. 36. IttI to Xovrpov, iiri n^v trufrriplaVf eiri 
TOV <l>(0Titrfx6v. P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 21. cxxviii. 2. to Xovrpov to 
7ryevfxaTiK6y, S. L* 5. OCLXXXIX. 1. P. L. 2. c. 9. ccxviu. 15* 
eypriyopev dpa irpog tov 0£ov 6 TretfuoTifffiivog. L. 3. c. 11. ccc. 21. 
rove XpiffT^ TiXovfitvovQ, where there is an allusion to initiation 
into the mysteries. S. L. 5. dcliii. 12. ivelKoi'nrapaTo'ic fiapfidpoic 
(pi\o(f6<poiQ TO KaTri\ii(Tai re Kal ^birco-ae aVayevi^^o-ai \cyerac. 
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It is called grace (xopw^), iHuminatiori {^uinafia), 
that which is perfect (rfXttov), and washing (Xow- 
Tp6v). Washing, because by it we are cleansed 
from our sins, Grace, because by it the punish- 
ment due to our sins is remitted. Illumination, 
because by it we behold that holy saving light, 
and our sight is sharpened to behold the divine 
nature. That which is perfect, because nothing is 
wanting to him who knows God. It is absurd to 
call that which is not perfect the grace of God ; 
God who is perfect will give gratuitously (^^npittTat) 
perfect gifts." The name a^payt^ is also ' applied 
to baptism, or to the imposition of hands, which 
concluded the rite. The word naXtyyevtaia occurs, 
but not in connexion with baptism. " Let us 
hasten," Clement 'says, "to salvation, to rege- 
neration (twi riiv traXtyy eviaiav), to an union with 
the one Essence (rtjc ^ovaSiKiic ovvlaq)." Here the 
word seems to relate to the state of the just in the 
resurrection. 'Again, "She who has committed 



DCLxxxiv. 26. Sid TOVTO paiTtafioc q fitiBriTtia iUk\i]rai, where 
the name fwrio-^oc appears to be given to the iitBtrucdon received 
previously to baptism. Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdlix. 20. ro 
TcXivrdioy itjiiiriiic. 

^ Hart oiiSi ^dwriaila iri euXoyov, ovie fiwcapla aippayis. 

IB. L. 2. ccccxxxiv. 23. r^c ir<ppaytiot fiMoriipioy, Zi' ^c b ry 
Bfti TTHTreueroi Gedc. I'- 5. ocxc, 22. /itrti Tjjr a^paytZa. Guis 
Dives Salvetur. dculvh. 8. it to rikcov nlirji ^vXaKrhpiov iiri- 
ariiaaq rifv aijipayiBa rov Kupi'ov, DCDLix. 22. Eclogse ex Pro- 
phetarum Scripiuris. xii. 
' C. Ixxii, 21. See p. 20. ' S. L. 2. dvii. 13. 
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fornication, lives to sin, but dies to the command- 
ments ; she who has repented, being* as it were 
bom again by conversion of life, has regeneration 
of life (iraXiyyevwiav 2<^c)." Suicer quotes the 
latter passage to shew that waXiyyeveaia is used to 
express the gift of God by which the corrupt nature 
of man is renewed after his image. But it refers 
to that gift as connected, not with baptism, but 
with repentance. So also in the tract entitled 

^ Quis Dives Salvetur, SiSovc fiiya wapaSeiyfia fJLtra- 
vocac aXi|Ocv^c ^0,1 i^iya yvitpia /jul TraXiyytvetriag. 

We find, as we might expect, fanciful allusions 
to baptism. '* We are to quench the fiery darts of 
^the wicked one (Eph. vi. 16), with the watery 
points which have been dipped by the Word." 
Clement ^ says that the numerous washings pre- 
scribed by Moses are all comprehended in the 
one baptism ordained by Christ ; and that our re- 
generation is prefigured in Leviticus xv. 18. * The 
custom among the heathen of washing before prayer 
or the performance of any sacred rite, which Cle- 
ment supposes them to have derived from the 
Levitical law, was a figure or image of baptism. 



1 dcdlx. 41. 

' Toig vBarivaiQ dKfMoig ralf viro tov Aoyov fiefia/xuiyaiQ. 
C. xc. 19. 

' S. L. 3. dxlviii. 40. 

* S. L. 4. dcxxviii. 23. See also L. 5. dclxxxix. 1. 
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' Speaking of the resurrection, Clement says, 
that to partake of it is merely to attain to the 
promise of which the belief had previously been 
professed in baptism. Such, at least, is the inter- 
pretation put upon the words by Langbain, in a 
'letter to Archbishop Usher, cited by Lowth, Whe- 
ther this is so or not, there is in the ' second book 
of the Stromata a clear allusion to the renunciation 
of the powers of evil, made in baptism. 

Clement * alludes to the custom of giving milk 
mixed with honey to the newly-baptized. He 
' alludes also to a custom of mixing milk with 
sweet wine ; but whether with any reference to 
baptism is uncertain, though Jerome * states that 
in the Western churches such a mixture was given 
in baptism. Potter ' finds an allusion to the prac- 
tice of anointing the candidate for baptism ; but it 
is, to say the least, obscure. There are "pas- 






dW Jj rqs irpaiii/ioXoyij/i^vij 



cirayyc\ias TV^tiy. P. L. 1. C. ( 

^ Numbered 216 in the Appendix to Parr's Life of Ushi 

' cccclxxxvii. 14. 

' P. L. 1. c, 6. oxxviii. U. Compare cxxv. 2. 

' P. L. I.e. 6. cxxvJii. 18. 

" In Esaiam, Iv. 1. 
' P. L. 1. c. 12. clvii. 1. 

" Tiiv c£ vSaroc dvaairwfiiyuiy irtiiSiuii'. P. ].. 3. i 
CCLXXXIK, 8. (icflpiujror ilyfoli/ ftifti 

ignorance. C. iv. 20. 
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sages from which we may infer that baptism was 
then administered by immersion. 

' loannes Moschus has preserved a fragment 
from the fifth book of the Hypotoposes of Clement, 
in which, commenting on 1 Cor. i. 14, he says 
that ** Christ baptized Peter only ; Peter, Andrew ; 
Andrew, James and John ; they the other Apos- 
tles." In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, we find 
a statement of the Valentinian notions respecting 
baptism. * ' ' There is a twofold baptism ; one of 
sense (aurOnrov) by water ; the other of the under- 
standing (voriTov) by the Holy Spirit As the bread 
(in the Eucharist), and the oil (in baptism), are 
sanctified by the power of the name (pronounced 
over them), not being the same in appearance as 
they are received, but changed by that power into 
a spiritual power ; so the water, which has been 
exorcised and has become baptism, receives not 
only that which is worse (to ^cipov), but also sanc- 
tification. We ought to go joyfully to baptism* 
But ^ as unclean spirits frequently descend together 
with the baptized person, and receiving the seal 

' mxvi. 33. The question respecting the baptism of the Apos- 
tles appears to have been much agitated in those days. See 
Tertullian de Baptismo. c. 1 2. 

* Ixxxi. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. Clement himself finds an allusion 
to heretical baptism in Proverbs ix. 18. ovrw yap iiafiritr^ vdiap 
dWorpioy, S. L, 1. cccLxxv. 19. He speaks also of some who 
baptized men into vice. L. 3. dlxii. 11. 

* Compare S. L. 2. ccccxc. 7. 
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(rflc ff^po-ytSoc), afterwards become incurable ; our 
joy is mixed with apprehension leat we should 
not descend alone into the water." ' In the Ex- 
tracts from the writings of the prophets, is a 
fanciful comparison between the work of creation 
and of regeneration. Itisagked, " whether baptism 
being a sign of regeneration, is not a going forth 
from matter through the teaching of the Saviour, 
a strong, and mighty, and incessant wind bearing 
us along 1 Thija the Lord bringing us out of dis- 
order illuminates us, leading us to the light which 
has no shade, not to the material light. As all 
generation is by water and the Spirit, so is regene- 
ration. '^ For the Spirit of God was borne over the 
abyss. And on this account our Saviour, though 
he himself needed not baptism, was baptized, in 
order that he might sanctify all water, to those 
who are born again. Thus we are purified not 
only in the body, but also in the soul. This then 
is a sign that our invisible parts are purified, and 
that the unclean spirits entwined about the soul 
are strained out by the new and spiritual gene- 
ration." On the words, the waters which icere above 
the heaven or firmament (Gen. i. 7.), it is observed 
that " there is a sensible (uwOtitov), and an intelli- 



' Igitur omnea aquie de pristina originia pijErogativLi aacra- 
inentum sanctilicatiuais cunsequuntur, iuvoi'uto Deo, TerLullian 
de Baptismo. c. 4. 
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gible {vorrrov) water. The earthly cleanses the body; 
by the heavenly water is allegorically expressed 
the Holy Spirit, which purifies things unseen." 
In the same ' Extracts, Heracleo is introduced 
as saying that some marked the ears of baptized 
persons with fire, thus interpreting John the Bap- 
tist's declaration that He who came after Km 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost ami. with fire. 
Then follows a fanciful comment on Matth. iii. 12. 
where the chaff is said to mean our material cover- 
ing, which is winnowed by the Spirit, and then 
burned with fire ; the wheat, which means our 
incorruptible part, the seed of life, is gathered into 
the garner. 

I have already referred to a * passage in which 
Clement speaks of catechetical instruction as 
leading men to faith. On one occasion he ' says, 
that '*the meat mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. 
iii. 2), is faith converted into a foundation by cate- 
chetical instruction;" *on another, that ** milk is 



' XXV. 



' P. L. 1. c. 6. cxvi. 21. // fiEV Karnxntft^Q "c vitrriy Trepidyti, 
quoted in p. 423, Note 4. 

' P. L. 1. c. 1. cxx. 39. 

* S. L. 5. dclxxxv. 36. In dclxxv. 14, Clement speaks of 
the Word as inflaming and illuminating man from the first cate^ 
chetical instruction to the growth of manhood, to the measure of 
the stature. In L. 6. dcccxxvi. 12, he opposes knowledge, 
which he calls the perfection of faith, to catechetical instruction. 
See L. 2. rcccLxxix. 28. L. 7. dccclxiii. 1. 



\ 
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catecneticaT instruction, being as it were the ' 
nourishment of the soul : meat is the full contem- 
plation of the mysteries {-h inoTTTtKTi Btatpla). 'The 
carnal were they who had been recently admitted 
to catechetical instruction — the babes in Christ," 
In communicating this instruction, regard ^ appears 
to have been had to the previous condition of the 
convert ; a different course was pursued in the case 
of a Greek and a barbarian. Clement " mentions 
incidentally that the nArae fathers was given to 
the catechists. 



We come now to the Eucharist. Clement * says 
that the Scripture calls wine a mystic symbol of 
the holy blood. " Christ," he ^ says, " partook of 
wine ; for he was a man ; he even blessed it, say- 
ing, Take drink, this is my blood, the blood of the 
vine : he thus calls allegorically the Word, who 
was poured forth for many for the remission of 
sins, the sacred stream of gladness." * Again, "He 



1 P.L. 1. C.6. cxbt. 32. 

* S. L. 6. dcclxxxiv. 40. compared with declxxsvi, 10. 

' S.L. 1. cccxTii. 1. Compare L. 3. DLv. 33. On tke manner 
in which Christian children were educated, see C. tviii. 28. 

* P. L. 2, c. 2. clxxxiv. 9. 

* P.L. 2. c. 2. clxxxvi. 11. SeeS.L. 5. dcJxxv. 11. rtXcv- 
raloy Si, aifia d/fFtXav, ruu Adyou, Tor a'lBoKa olyov rify reXei- 
oiiuay T^t dyuy^t tv^poffikrjK liZ&OKii. Quis Dives Salvetur. 
ncnLii. 8. oStdc o tov olvoi', to ttlpa r^c dftirihov tvs ia/3iS, 
tK^iac li/tHiv iirl rac rerpuficyac ifnixis. 

' P. L. 2. c. 2. clxxxri. 18. See S. L. \. eccxliii. 14, where 
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shewed that what he blessed was wine, by saying 
to his disciples, / wUl not drink ofthefndt of this 
vine (Clement quotes apparently from memoiy), 
until I drink it with you m the hingdom of my 
Father.'' Commenting on Genesis xlix. 11. Bind- 
ing his foal to the vinej ^Clement thus interprets 
the words : '^ He bound the simple and infant 
people to the Word, who is called allegorically a 
vine. For the vine bears wine, as the Word bears 
blood ; both are drunk by men unto salvation ; the 
wiuebodily, the blood spiritually." * Again, "There 
is a twofold blood of the Lord ; the one carnal, by 
which we are redeemed from corruption ; the other 
spiritual, by which we are anointed. To drink the 
blood of Jesus is to partake of the incorruption of 
the Lord. The Spirit is the strength of the Word, 
as the blood is of the flesh. According to this 
analogy, the wine is mixed with water, the Spirit 
with man ; the mixture of wine and water supplies 
a banquet unto faith ; the Spirit leads the way 
unto incorruption ; the mixture of both, of that 
which is drunk and of the Word, is called the 

Clement calls that which Christ brake bread. Sid rovro ttiy 6 
2ain^p, dprov \a/3(l^v, irpwrov i\d\r\aiv Kal iv\aplaTritr^v' tlra 
Kkdffag Toy dprov irpoiQriKEv, k. t, L Again, speaking of the 
bread and wine which Melchizedec brought to Abraham, he says 
6 Tov divov Kal rbv dprov rrlv iiyiafffUvriv BiBovc ^P^f^y, clg tvtov 
e(r)(api(rriag. S. L. 4. DCXXXYII. 19. 

^ P. L. 1. c. 5. cvii. 1. 

' P. L. 2. c. 2. clxxvii. 24. 

1 
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' Eucharist, an admirable and lovely grace, 
which sanctifies both the body and soul of those 
who partake of it in faith ; the will of the Father 
mystically mixing up the Divine mixture, man, 
with the Spirit and the Word. Thus the Spirit is 
truly united to the soul, which is borne along or 
impelled by it; the flesh to the Word, on account 
of which (the flesh), the Word became flesh," 

Clement Ogives various interpretations of Christ's 
expressions in the sixth chapter of St. John's 
Gospel respecting his flesh and blood ; but in no 
instance does he interpret them literally. On one 
occasion he ' says that the flesh and blood of the 
Word is the comprehension of the Divine power 
and essence. His notion * seems to have been that 



L 



' Clement also uses the word tvyfapim-la in its original signifi- 
cation, giving of thanks. L. 2. c. 1, clxx. 14, 

' P. L. 1. c. 6, cxxi. csxiii. cxxv. cxxvi. 

S. L. 5. dclxxxT, 38. So dclxxxvi. 2. /3p5ir.£ y<ip ta! 
jrdfftc Tov Oilov XoyoK S) yv&ali krni r^c flefac ovaiaq. In the 
Exi'erpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, xiii. we find the Valentinian 
exjiosition of John vi. 51, Xlie Son is the living bread given 
by the Father to those who are wiUing to eat. The bread which 
I mil give, he says, ii my ^esh ; either the bread by which the 
flesh is nourished in the Eucharist; or rather, the flesh is his 
body, that is the Church, the heavenly bread, the blessed 
assembly. 

* els dipBapeiav CKTpi^iir. P- L. 1. c. 6. cxxv I, 5, Quia Dives 
Salvetur. ucoxtvin. 41, Christ is introduced as saying that he 
gives himseli' as bread, of which if any one tastes, he shall not 
experience death. 
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by partaking of the bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rist, the soul of the believer is united to the Spirit, 
and that by this union the principle of immortality 
is imparted to the flesh. 

Clement ^ speaks incidentally of some, who in 
the distribution of the Eucharist, allowed the peo- 
ple to take each his share. He ^ speaks also of 
heretics who used only water in the Eucharist. 
He ^ applies the expression holy supper (ro SecTrvov 
ro ayiov), to Christ's supper with his disciples in 
the house of Simon the leper (Matth. xxvi. 6). 
We find him ^complaining of the abuse of the 
word agape, which some applied in his time to 
luxurious entertainments ; and ^ speaking of the 
horrible acts committed by the followers of Car- 
pocrates at the feasts to which they gave the name 
of agape. He ^ mentions also the abuse of the 
kiss of peace which was given in the agape. 

With respect to the nature of prayer, Clement 

^ ij Koi T^v lEiiy)(apitTTiay Tiveg BtavelfiayreCf utg edoQ^ avroF Brj 
EKacTTOV rov Xaov Xafieiv ri/v fioipav kiriTpiirovaiv, S. L, 1. 
cccxviii. 32. 

' da\ ydp 61 Kal vSiap \f/t\6v ei^opiarovo'cv. S. L. 1 . CCCLXXY. 
15. See p. 821. ' P. L. 2. c. 8. ccv, 5. 

* P. L. 2. c. 1. clxv. 16. .See p. 69. 

' S. L. 3. dxiv. 13. and L. 7* dcccxcii; 37. Bi ^y KUKelyriv 
rrjy trvfiiroTiicrlv Sid rrJQ ypevSioyvfiov dydmfg TrpoirofcXio'cav acnra- 
(ovrau See p. 317. 

• P. L. 3. c. 11. ccci. 10. 
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says that our prayers will correspond to our con- 
ceptions of the Deity. ' " An inadequate concep- 
tion of God, turning aside to low and unworthy 
thoughts, preserves no piety in its hymns, in its 
words, in its writings, in its opinions." ' " Prayer 
is an evidence of the moral character." He ' de- 
fines it to be converse with God. " If we only 
whisper, or without opening our lips address God 
in silence, we cry aloud from within. For God 
hears without ceasing this internal converse." 
This, ■* as we have seen, was the mode of prayer 
especially used by the Gnostic, * " who prayed in 
every place not openly, in the sight of the multi- 
tude, but when he was walking, when he was con- 
versing, when he was quiet, when he was reading, 
in the performance of every rational act, on all 
occasions ; if he only meditated in the secret 
chamber of his soul, still he called with groanings 
that cannot be uttered, upon the Father, who was 
near to him even while he was yet speaking. 



I 



' S.I- 7. dcccliii. 12. 

' S.L. 7. docclvi. 12. 

' toTiv o^y, lie tlTric ToKfinpoTcpny, ojlMa itpot tov Qtov ii 
tix>i' '■ ^- «■ S. L. 7. DcccLiv. 3. Compare dccclvi. 22. The 
Pythagoreans, Clement says, directed men to pray aloud ; not 
because they doubted of God's ability to hear the stillest prayer, 
hilt that men might always pray for that for which they would 
not be ashamed that others should hear them pray. L. 4. dcxli. 
29. 



' See pp. 212.24!). 



> S. L. 7. dccclxi 
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^ His whole life is prayer and converse with God. 
His ' prayer is a continual thanksgiving. 

^ *^ The Gnostic receives whatever he asks ; for 
God knows who are worthy and who are unworthy 
of his gifts. — Prayer, however, is not superfluous, 
even though good things are conferred without 
prayer. — The confidence that we shall receive what 
we ask is a kind of prayer, deposited as it were in 
the mind of the Gnostic. Prayer is an occasion of 
converse with God, and we ought to omit no occa- 
sion of approaching Him. In a word, the holiness 
of the Gnostic, in union with the blessed Providence, 
through a voluntary confession, displays the perfect 
benevolence of God." In these last remarks the ob- 
ject of Clement appears to be, to show that prayer on 
the part of man is not incompatible with perfect 
goodness on the part of God ; and to anticipate 
the objection, ^* Why, if God is good, does he not 
bestow his gifts on his creatures without requiring 
to be asked for them ?" * ^' The man who asks in 
prayer, with a right disposition and with a grateful 
mind, in some measure contributes to the result, 

^ S. L. 7. dccclxxv. 48. quoted in p. 249. 

' S. L. 7. dccclxxix. 39. quoted in p. 212, Note 1. and in p. 
249, Note 3. 

' S. L. 7. dccclv. 4. Clement says that peculiar efficacy was 
ascribed to prayers uttered in an unknown tongue. L. I. ccccv. 
20. 

* S. L. 7. dccclvi. 7. 
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r:3sj:^ 

receiving willingly that for which he asks." * There 
can be no effectual prayer without virtue. They 
who do DOt live virtuously cannot pray to receive 
what is good from God, since they know not what 
is really good ; even if they received it, they would 
be insensible to the gift. ' It is true that God 
sometimes grants the petitions of sinners ; but not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of those who 
may be benefited by them. *When they obtain 
that for which they ask, it operates to their injury, 
because they know not how to use it. 

When Clement *8ay8 that the Gnostic does not 
pray in any fixed place, or on any stated days or 
festivals, but throughout his whole life, he gives 
us incidentally to understand that Christians in 
general did meet together in fixed places, and at 
appointed times, for the purposes of prayer ; and 
on one occasion he ° mentions that by some the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours were set apart for 
prayer. " It was customary for those who joined 



' S. L. 6. dccxcvi. 25. In L. 5. dcliv. IS, Clement says 
that they who take the kingdom of heaven by violence, {jSiamai) 
take it not hy contentious words, but by a continuance in well- 
doing, and by unceasing prayera. 

' S. L. 7- dccclxxvi. 6. 

' S. L. 7. dccclvii. 5. 

' S. h. 7. dcccli. 21. quoted in p. 211. nccctvi. 6. 

' S.L. 7. dcccliv. 18. 

' S. L. 7. dcccliv. 7. Compare the Extracts tiom the Writ- 
ings of the Prophets, x. Tertullian de Oratione. 
og2 
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in prayer to stretch forth the head and to raise the 
hands to Heaven, and to rise up on their feet when 
the words with which the prayer concluded were 
pronounced by the whole congregation ; by these 
gestures they signified the zeal of the spirit to 
approach the intelligible essence, and their anxiety 
to raise the body from the earth, while the soul 
was borne upwards, as it were on wings, by the 
desire of better things ; and thus contemptuously 
casting off the chain of the flesh to press forward 
to the holy place. ^ Christians turned their faces 
towards the east in prayer, because the east is the 
image of the day of (spiritual) nativity ; the point 
from which the light first shines out of darkness, 
and from which the day of the knowledge of truth 
rose like the sun upon those who were immersed 
in ignorance. In ^ the Commentary on the second 
Epistle of St. John, v. 10, we find an allusion to the 
custom of giving the kiss of peace after prayer ; 
but with a particular reference to family prayer (in 
oratione quae fit in domo). 

Clement ^ says that our supper ought to be light, 
in order that we may be ready to wake to prayer, 

* S. L. 7. dccclvi. 25. Clement here observes that the most 
ancient temples looked to the west, so that they who stood with 
their faces turned to the statue of the god, looked to the east. 

* Mxi. 21. In P. L. 2. c. 7. cciii. 22, Clement mentions the 
Christian salutation, " Peace be with you," 

* P,L. 2. c.l. clxvii. 14. 






' and that we ought to rise frequently from our bed 
in the night, in order to praise God ; 'that before 
we take our meals we ought to bless and sing 
praises to tlie Maker of all things ; and that we 
ought to do the same, before we go to sleep. It 
^aeema also to have been customary among the 
first Christians to sing hymns during their meals, 
expressive of their gratitude towards God ; aa the 
heathen were accustomed to sing songs in honour 
of their deities. 

Among the precepts which he delivers about 
drinking, he ^says that they who are in the flower 
of their age, and find it convenieot to take a meal 
(apiffrov) in the day-time, should take bread only 
without drinking, in order that their superfluous 
moisture may be sucked up by the dry food (^npu- 
^a-yiy), as by a sponge. Here, though he uses the 
word Xerophagia, he does not appear to have in- 
tended to allude to the fast so termed; as the rea- 
sons which he assigns for prohibiting the use of 
liquid have reference only to bodily health. The 
Gnostic would, of course, comply with the fasts of 



' P'. L. 2. c. 9. ccxviii. 9, quoted 


n p. 83. 


Compare Qui* 


ives Salvetur. dcslvih. 32. 






' P. L. 2. c. 4. cxciv. 24. quoted 


in p. 75 


See also c. 9. 


KVJ. 21. c. 10. ccxxvni. 5. S. L. 2 


Dvi. 22. 


L. 7. Dccctxi.l. 


' S.L, 6. dcclxxxv. 9. 






' P. L, 2. c. 2. clKsix. 1. quoted i 


cp. 72. 


Compare c. 10. 
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the Church ; not so much from the value which he 
attached to the outward act, as out of regard to 
the inward meaning which it concealed. Fasting 
^ according to the Gnostic, signified an abstinence 
from all evil; in act, in word, and even in thought. 
The * Gnostic understood the mysteries of the days 
of fasting, the fourth and sixth days of the week, 
called the Dies Stationari, of which the former 
was dedicated to Mercury, the latter to Venus. 
Fasting on those days signified to him that he was 
to renounce the love of gain and the love of plea- 
sure. In ^ the Extracts from the Writings of the 
Prophets we find the following remarks on fasting. 
'' Fasting is abstinence from food, as the word 
(ytiaTua) implies. But food renders us neither 
more nor less righteous. Mystically, however, 
fasting shows that, as life in each individual is 
supported by food, and not to be nourished by food 
is a symbol of death, so we ought to fast from 
worldly things that we may die to the world, and 
afterwards partaking of Divine food, may live to 
God. Moreover, fasting purifies the soul from 
matter, and renders it, as well as the body, pure 
and light to receive the Divine discourses. The 



* S. L. 6. dccxci. 18. ^ S.L. 7. dccclxxvii. 12. 

^ xiv. Clement says that the apostles lived generally on 
berries and vegetables. P. L. 2. c. 1. clxxiv. 19. He ascribes 
the institution of sacrifices to the desire of eating flesh. S. L. 7. 

DCCCXLIX.23. 
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worldly food is the former conversation and sins ; 
the Divine food is faith, hope, love, patience, 
knowledge, peace, temperance. ' Blessed are they 
who hunger and thirst after the righteousness of God, 
for they shall be filled. But this desire appertains 
to the soul, not to the body." 

On the subject of marriage it is not easy to re- 
concile Clement to himself. Atone time he com- 
bats the notions of the heretics, who, like " Mar- 
cion, enjoined abstinence from marriage, in order 
that the world created by the Demiurge might not 
be peopled ; or like ' Tatian, dared to ascribe the 
institution of marriage to the devil, contending 
that the binding of the woman to the man, men- 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 39), meant the union 
of the flesh to corruption. On these occasions 
* Clement contends that neither marriage renders 
us acceptable to God, nor abstinence from mar- 
riage, unless accompanied by knowledge; 'that the 
real man is not manifested by choosing a single 

' 1 Cor. viii. 8. 

' S. L. 3. dxv. 19. The Valentinians, who arranged their 
jEods in couples, allowed maniage. dtiii. 1. The Carporratdans 
allowed a cornmuntty of women, dxi. 20. 

' 8. L. 3. dxxxiii. 22. dxJvu. 15. Among the passages al- 
leged by the heretics against marriage, were Matt. vi. 19. dl. 33, ; 
2 Cor.xi. 3. dlhi. 36. ; Gen. iii. 5, rlix. 33. 

' oiiii fj.iiv yafioi (ft/JUt iriipairri/ffEi) aW ouSi uiroj^ij yufiov 
!,■ ilyrioaitf. S, L. 4. ncxxx. 20, Compare L. 3. dkxxiv. 2«. 

' S. L. 7. dccclxxiv. 25. 
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life ; but that he surpasses others, who can attend 
to all the duties incident to the married and paren- 
tal state, and yet not be separated from the love 
of God ; who can rise superior to every trial occa- 
sioned by children, by a wife, by servants, by pos- 
sessions. * Some of the Apostles were married, 
and had children ; Peter for instance, and Philip ; 
the latter gave his daughters in marriage. ^ Paul 
also was married. If ^Christ did not marry, the 
reason was, that he had his own bride, the Church. 
Moreover, he was not a common man, so as to 
stand in need of a helpmate after the flesh ; nor 
was it necessary for him to beget children, inas- 
much as he remains for ever and is the only-be- 
gotten Son of God. 

At other times Clement gives a decided prefer- 
ence to celibacy. '' If you ask," he' *says, ** my 
opinion on the subject, I answer, that I pronounce 
those to whom the gift of chastity is given by God 
blessed ; that I admire monogamy and the grave 
modesty of a single marriage. But I say that we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and bear 
each other's burthens ; lest he who thinks that he 

* S. L. 3. dxxxv. 16. Compare dlii. 32. L. 7. dccclxix. 
21. Seep. 395, Note 2 

* We have seen, p. 395, that Clement supposed St. Paul in 
the words avivye yyrjfrte (Philip, iv. 3), to address his wife. 

' S. L. 3. dxxxiii. 30. 

* S. L. 3. dxi. 12. 
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Stands securely, should himself fall. With respect 
to a second marriage, I say with the Apostle, let 
him who burns, marry." ' The Gnostic marries, 
as he eats and drinks, not for the thing itself, but 
from necessity. ^ His wife, after she has borne 
children, is to him as a sister born of the same 
father ; so that she is only reminded of her husband 
when she looks upon her children ; and she will 
be truly his sister, when both lay aside the flesh. 

The solution of this inconsistency in Clement's 
language seems to be, that he 'deemed the per- 
formance of any act. by which the senses are gra- 
tified, for the purpose of obtaining that gratifica- 
tion, derogatory from Christian perfection — nay, 
even sinful. * Hence he limits the lawful use of 
marriage to the procreation of children. God said, 
Be fruitful and multiply ; the world must be peo- 
pled ; men, therefore, must marry as they must 
eat and drink in order to preserve their own lives ; 
the Gnostic recognises this necessity, but ' limits 



L 



' CIO KoX iaOhi, KaJ Tritti, xai yafitl, oil Trpotiyov/iiniis, iJAXo 
dvaycai(ii£. S. L. 7. DcccLSXiv. 21. 

* S. L. 6. dccxc. 12. Compare L. 3. dxxxvi. 2. 

' 4'(\q yap l/lop^, Kai' iy yu^y irapaXqfS^, Trapdvojjtoc ioTi, 
Kai aSiKog, Koi aXoyO£. P. L. 2. c. W. ccsxv. 16. 
' P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxs. 7. L. 2. c. 8. clxxxix. 2. 

il (liv yap {ovyovaia) Kara t^fiov afaXcpa' ill") oaov aiirijc 
I JraifloToiiy. P. L. 9. c. 10. ccxxvin. 38. Compare ccxsi 
23. S.L. 3. DLV. 1. and the observations respecting pregnant 
P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxv. 14. S. L. 3. nxLiii. 31. L. 2. , 
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the use of marriage by it. With respect to a 
second marriage, we have seen that according to 
Clement, the Apostle permits him who burns to 
marry a second time; but the ^Apostle dis- 
courages a second marriage in 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
**Some," Clement says, *^* deemed the virtue of 
a widow, who did not contract a second marriage, 
superior to that of a virgin." 

CCCCLXXY. 22. CCCCLXXXI. 16. CCCCLXXXY. 29. L. S.DXXXVIII. 5. 
DXLVI. 20. DLXI. 21. 

' S. L. 3. dxlvii. 14. dxlviii. 26. dxliv. 21. dli.37. 
' S.L. 3. dlviii. 10. Compare L. 7. dccclxxy. 21. dccclxxvii. 
26. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Church ('EKKXtidla), according to ' Clement, 
consists of those whom God called (jciKXriKtv) and 
saved; the ^congregation of the elect; 'the con- 
gregation of those who dedicate themselves to 
prayer ; * the spiritual and holy choir, forming 
the spiritual part of the body of Christ, of which 
they, who bear only the name of Christians, but 
do not live according to reason, are the flesh. 
° The Church on earth is the image of the Church 
in heaven, which Clement * elsewhere calls the 
holy assembly of love, ' the holy mountain, the 
Church on high above the clouds, touching the 
heavens — the * heavenly Jerusalem. We have seen 



' P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 13. quoted in p. 53, Note 2. 

' S. L. 7- dcccxlvi. 10. oi ydp vvv rov roroi', d\Xd ro &dpoia- 
fta tUv iiOiiKTuv (Bishop Montague au^ested thaX the true 
reading is wKXip-uv) 'EsKXijoiav ica\a. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxiviii. 19. ro adpoiafia riSy toiq cii^ais dva- 
Kiificyav. 

' S. L. 7. dccelxxxv. 34. 

' S. L. 4. dxciii. 22. In a fancitiil interpretation of Psalm ci. 
Clement says that tlie Ckurch on earth practiBes (^tXcr^) the 
resurrection of the flesh. P. L. 2. c. 4. cxciii. 12. 

' P. L. 2. c. l.clxvii. 2. 

' P. L. 1. c. 9. cxiviii. 15. Compare S. L. fi. uccxciii. 36. 

■ S.L. 4. dcxlii.l3. 
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that Clement ^ calls the Church the will of God. 
He seems to have been led to this expression by 
the words of the Lord's Prayer, *' Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven," He says of the 
Church, that it is governed by the Word, being a 
city on earth, impregnable, and free from oppres- 
sion; the 'divine will on earth as in heaven. 

Clement insists strongly on the unity and anti- 
quity of the Church. Speaking of the origin of 
the heretical sects, he ^says, *' From what has 
been said, it is, I think, plain, that the true, the 
really ancient Church is one, in which are en- 
rolled all who are just according to (God's) pur- 
pose. For as there is one God and one Lord, so 
that which is most highly valuable is praised be- 
cause it is one, being an imitation of the one prin- 
ciple. The one Church then is associated to the 
nature of the One ; which Church those men vio- 
lently attempt to divide into many sects. In sub- 
stance, in sentiment, in principle or origin, in 
excellence, we say that the ancient and Catholic 



* ovTUtg Kol TO (iovXrifjLa avrov dydputirutv etrrl ffiorripicL' koi 
TovTo *EKK\rj<yia fcifcXi^rac. P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 12. See p. 53, 
Note 2. S. L. 4. dxciii. 23. 

' OiXriixa Oeioy etA yfjc, tog tv ovpav^. S. L. 4. dcxlii. 19. 

^ S. L. 7. dcccxcix. 5. rrjv £$ dpxVQ 'EicicXiyffiav. L. I, 
cccLXXV. 5. The Church is described by Clement as at once a 
virgin and mother ; a virgin in purity, a mother in affection. 
P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxiii. 14. 



Church is alone ; collecting through one hotS 
the unity of one faith, modified according to the 
peculiar covenants, or rather to the one covenant 
at different times, by the will of one God, all the 
preordained whom God predestined, having known 
that they would be just from the foundation of the 
world. But the excellence of the Church, like 
the principle of every substance, is in unity, sur- 
passing all other things, and having nothing simi- 
lar or equal to itself." In 'this ancient Church 
alone is the true knowledge to be found ; because 
in it was ' preserved the Apostolic right division 
(opBoToiiia) of doctrine. In ^this Church, which is 
perfected in Christ its head, are united thanks- 
giving, blessing, joy and gladness, and patience, 
which works together with them. 

It has appeared from a passage ^ already cited, 
that in the time of Clement the name 'EKsXijoia 
was gjven to the place in which Christians assem- 
bled for the purposes of divine worship. On ' one 

' S.L. 7. dccclxxxviii. 38. 

' S.L. 7. (Icccscvi. 23. 

' P.L. 1. c. 5. cxi. 25. 

' In p. 457, Note 3. That particular places were set apart for 
the purposes of divine worship, appears also indirectly from S. L. 

DCCCLl. 21. 38cv ovTt ipia/iivov tAttov, oblc i^alplToy Upiiv, K. 

I. quoted in p. 450. 

' In a fanciful cominetit on Proverbs ix. 18. rAwor r^v avva- 
yiiiyi)v, oirj(i Si 'LKKXiialay, ifiuyvftus irpoirciirEv. S.L.I. CCCLXXV. 
We find oltoy KvfHaKov S. L. 3. DLXtJ. 1, but With reference 
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occasion he opposes it to the word mnmywyri. But 
in general the word 'EkkXvom is used by him to 
express the whole body of Christians, which he 
* calls the great temple of God, the true believer 
being the small temple. In describing the pro- 
gress of the Grnostic towards perfection, Clement 
'says that ^Mt is possible for a man even in the 
present day, who exercises himself in the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and lives perfectly and 
gnostically according to the Gospel, to be enrolled 
in the number of the Apostles. Such a man is 
the true Presbyter of the Church, and the true 
minister (Scaicovoc) of the will of God, if he does 
and teaches that which is of the Lord ; not chosen 
(j^tipoTovovfievog) by men ; not deemed righteous, 
because a Presbyter, but enrolled in the pres- 
bytery, because righteous ; and although he may 
not be honoured with the first place (TrpoirojcaOcSpif ) 
upon earth, yet will he sit among the * four-and- 
twenty thrones, judging the people, as John says 
in the Apocalypse." 



to the dwelling-house of a Christian ; not to a house set apart for 
public worship. 

6 dyOpwwoc 6 TO trirepfia trutZutp to *Aj3pad/i. S. L. 7. dccclxxxii. 
14. See L. 6. dccxcyii. 26. In L. 7. dccclxxiii. 5, the spiritual 
soul is said to go to its kindred place in the spiritual Church. 

' S. L. 6. dccxciii. 1. 

' Clement has here mixed up Apoc. iv. 4. xi. 16. with Matth. 
xix. 28. or Luke xxii. 30. 



I 



Clement proceeds to reniiirk, that these four- 
and-tweaty judges will be selected from the most 
perfect members of the Church, now composed of 
Jews and Gentiles; and then adds, "for the de- 
grees (a'l irpoKoirai) in the ChuTch on earth, of 
Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, are, in my opinion, 
imitations of the angelic glory, and of that dis- 
pensation which is said in Scripture to await all 
who walking in the steps of the Apostles live in 
perfect righteousness according to the Gospel. 
These, ' according to the Apostle, being raised 
into the clouds will first minister (piaKovriufiv), will 
then, receiving an advancement in glory (for there 
are differences in glory), be enrolled in the Pres- 
bytery, until they come unto the perfect man." 
Whatever we may think of the comparison which 
Clement here institutes, one consequence flows 
necessarily from the passage — that there were in 
Clement's time three degrees or orders of ministers 
in the Church; Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons. On 
'another occasion, Clement says that precepts 
are addressed in Scripture to select persons ; to 
presbyters, bishops, deacons, widows. Sometimes, 
indeed, only presbyters and deacons are men- 
tioned. * The office of the former is said to be 



. 41.; Eph. i 
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to amend the soul ; of the latter, to minister. In 
the tract entitled Quid Dives Salvetur, ^ the titles 
iwiffKowog and irpfffjSvrcpocj are indifferently applied 
to the same person ; but, St. John had previously 
been described as travelling through Asia Minor 
appointing Bishops, forming whole Churches, and 
admitting the clergy into the number of those who 
were marked (jcXtiptf) out by the Holy Spirit. Here 
there is no mention either of presbyters or deacons. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Bishop was distin- 
guished from the rest of the clergy; he was in 
truth the chief presbyter. 

Clement * mentions expressly the distinction 
between the clergy and laity. He ' alludes to the 

S. L. 7. Dcccxxx. 5. 

1 dcdllx. 11. 18. 42. In P. L. 3. c. 11. ccxci. 3, Clement 
speaks of the Presbyter as laying bis hand on the head of the 
woman, and blessing her ; which seems to refer to the imposition 
of hands after baptism. Diseases are said to be cured by the lay- 
ing on of hands. Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdlv. 6. We find 
P. L. 1. c. 5. cxx. 29. the expression oi ruiv iKKXrjaiufv irporiyov- 
fitvoL, presidents of the Churches, who are said to be shepherds. 
S. L. 7. DcccxLii. 36. 

' Kh.v wpetrf^vTcpoQ^, Kay ^iokovoq, Khv XdiicoQ, S. L. 3. dlii. 15. 
XatfC^C aTTioTtac opposed to lepariKfl huKovia, L. 5. dclxv. 18. 
DCLXVI. 1. 

' ^itrjJLey yap koi otra vepi Aiafcovoiv yvyaiiajiiv ev TJj eripa. ttdoc 
Ti/i66cov eirnTToXfj 6 yeyvaloQ ^lardffirerai IlavXoc. S. L. 8. 
Dxxxvi 6. The allusion appears to be to 1 Tim. iii. li. He 
had before represented the d^cX^c^c yvvai<ac, whom the Apostles 
carried about (1 Cor. ix. 5), as intended to assist them in Intro- 
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injunctions given by St. Paul in one of his Epis- 
tles to Timothy respecting female deacons. He 
' speaks also of the custom of reading the Scrip- 
tures ; but with reference to private, not public 
exercises of devotion. 

With respect to the discipline of the Church, 
Clement * distinguishes between sins committed 
before and after baptism ; the former are remitted 
at baptism ; the latter are purged by discipline. 
A ' part of this discipline was the kS,ono^6yTt<ii^, a 
public confession of sin and profession of repent- 
ance. The * necessity of this purifying discipline 
is such, that if it does not take place in this life, 
it must after death ; and is then to be effected by 



ducing the Gospel into private families. trvvSiaK6yovi: laoiiivac 
irpOE Ttii o'tKovpovc yvvaiKac, Ei iSy Kal iic rqv yvyaiKuytnv dSta- 
fiXtlTus TapciatHOcTa ti tou Kupi'ou SibaaKahla, 

' P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxriii. 3. L 3. c. 12. cccv. 9. S. L. 7. 
dccclx. 48. 

' S. L. 4, dcxxxiv. ] 8. dcxkxiu. 35. L. 2, cccctx. 1. In the 
tract Quis Dives Sulvetur. dcdlvii. 35, the author seems to say, 
that God gives remission of sins committed before baptism; 
but that each man gives kimsclf remission of sins subse- 
quently comraitled. Compare Bclogae ex Prophetarum Scrip- 

' Tiiy i.y /iiToyoiif iioiio\oyov[iii'iiiy. S. L. 2. cccclx. 21. ov 
H wyule TO ry Ao/ilJ icor' i£pfto\6yi}aiy tipij/itHjv. L, 6. DCCLXix. 5. 

■ L. 7. DcccLxxz. 28. 

I ' Compare S. L. 6. dccxciv. 1 8. dccxcv. 8. L. T. dccclxv. 1 7. 

■ 37- dccclxxix. 8. Excerpta ex Prophetarum Scripturis. xl. 

L 
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^fire, not by a destructive, but a discriminating 
(^/oovifiov) fire, pervading the soul which passes 
through it. 

Clement ^ speaks of two kinds of repentance ; 
one arising from the dread of punishment ; the 
other from the shame with which the conscious- 
ness of guilt overwhelms the soul. True ' re- 
pentance consists in renouncing sin and rooting it 
out from the soul. By this repentance God, who 
can alone forgive sins, is induced again to dwell 
in man. 

Clement ^ quotes a passage from the Theaetetus 
of Plato as descriptive of the life of Christians in 
his day; from which it would appear that they 
abstained as much as possible from all public 
business, and kept themselves aloof from all meet- 
ings, whether of a political or convivial character. 
Though present in their bodies on earth, they had 
their conversation in heaven. This description, 

* S. L. 7. dcccli. 10. See p. 309, Note 1. 

' S. L. 4. dlxxx. 22. In L. 6. dccclxxxix. 4, Clement dis- 
tinguishes between the repentance of the common believer and of 
the Gnostic. See p. 248. 

' Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdlvii. 14. 

* S. L. 5. dccvi. 20. In P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxvii. 31, Cle- 
ment speaks of John the Baptist as turning aside from the pomp 
of the city to go into the wilderness, and there to converse in 
quiet with God. 
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however, must be understood to apply rather 
to the Gnostic or perfect Christian, than to the 
common believer; of whose life Clement draws a 
picture in the eleventh chapter of the third book, 
of the Paedagogue. In ^ one instance he couples 
together the theatres and tribunals of justice, as 
alike to be avoided by the Christian, under the 
title of the seats of the scornful {Psalm i. 1. ica0£Spa 
\otftb>v in the Septuagint). 

The Christians ' called each other brethren, be- 
cause they were regenerated by the same Word ; 
or as Clement expresses himself in ' another place, 
because they were of the same ti-ibe and the same 
mind, and were partakers of the same Word. 
* Gnostics or perfect Christians are brethren, inas- 
much as they are an el6ct creature, as their con- 
versation and the character of their actions is the 
same, as they agree in thought, in word, in deed, 



' S. L. 2. cccclxv. I. In P. L. 3. c. U. ccxcviii. 18, inttr- 
preting the same words, Clement unites the stadium and the 
theatre, with reference to the executions which took place in the 
former. Compare S. L. 7. bccclxxti. 38. ; and with respect to 
theatres, occclii. 12. 

S. L. 2. cccd. 31. In S. L. 1. ccexix, 19, Clement speaks 
of the liberality of Christians in assisting the poor. 

' S. L. 2. cccclssiii. 2. This however, as well as another J 
passage, L. 3. nxiti. 32, rather describes the relation in whidi | 
the Jews stood to each other. 

' S. Ij. 7. dccclxxviii. 5. 

u h 2 
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entertaining always the holy sentiments which 
God willed the elect to entertain. 

The Christians appear still to have observed the 
injunction respecting abstinence from blood ; for 
which Clement ^assigns two reasons; first, that 
the body of man is nothing but flesh fertilized 
(ywpyovfjievri) with blood ; secondly, because the 
blood of man partook of the Word, and has cona- 
munication of grace through the Spirit. 

I find only one passage in the writings of Cle- 
ment which has any bearing on the question of the 
existence of miraculous powers in the Church. 
In the ^ Extracts from the writings of Theodotius, 
the Valentinians are represented as saying that 
the Spirit, which each of the prophets specially 
possessed for the purposes of his ministry, was 
poured forth on all the members of the Church. 
Hence the signs of the Spirit, cures of diseases 
and prophecies, are accomplished through the 
Church. Clement's comment (if the epitonae is 
rightly ascribed to him) is, that the Valentinians 
were ignorant that the Paraclete who now works 
proximately {irpoae'^^wg) in the Church is of the 
same essence and power with Him who worked 
proximately under the Old Testament. 

^ P. L. 3. c. 3. cclxvii. 30. * xxiv. 
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With respect to the temporal condition of the 
Christians, Clemeut ^siiysthat the Greek, philo- 
sophers willingly closed their ears against the truth ; 
partly because they despised the barbarous language 
of the first converts ; partly because they dreaded 
the hazard of death which the civil laws sus- 
pended over the head of the believer. It appears, 
therefore, that the profession of Christianity was 
then punished by death. In " another place Cle- 
ment says, that his object is to shew that the 
Gnostic is the only true worshipper of God ; to 
the end that the philosophers, learning what the 
true Christian is, may be ashamed of their own 
ignorance in rashly persecuting the mere name 
of Christian, and calling those atheists who ac- 
knowledged the only true God. ^ Remarking 
upon the saying of Zeno — that the sight of 
one Indian burning in the flames would be 
more convincing than all the arguments ever 
urged in favour of the endurance of suffering — he 
adds that Christianity could furnish * numerous 
instances of men, who had been burned, tor- 
tured, beheaded, having been led by the fear of 

' S. L. 6. dcclxxiii. 42. 

' S. L. 7- dcccxxviii. 1. Compare L. 6. dccxxxvi. 15. 

DCCCXSVII. 18. 

' S. L. 2. cccexciv. 23. Compare L. 4. dxcviii. 19. 

' S. L, 7. dccclxis. 32, Clement speaks of Christian women, 
as weU as men, who prepared themselves to die for Christ. 
S,L.4. Dxc. 7. 
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the law, as of a schoolmaster, to Christ, and thus 
been exercised to display their piety even by pour- 
ing forth their blood. 

The Valentinians ^contended that ** there were 
two modes of confession; one by faith and by 
conduct, the other by the voice. The latter took 
place before the civil authorities, and was sap- 
posed by the multitude to be the only confession, 
erroneously, since even hypocrites may make it ; 
and all are not called to make it. Many who 
have attained to salvation have departed this life 
in the natural course ; Matthew for instance, Philip, 
Thomas, ^ Levi, and others. As the effect of this 
mode of reasoning must have been to indispose 
men to confess Christ before the magistrates, by 
representing martyrdom as a very uncertain mark 
of true Christian courage, Clement combats it 
strenuously. Yet he too, playing upon the word 
/wa/oTuc, * speaks of every man as a martyr who 
bears testimony to God by a virtuous life and con- 

* S. L. 4. dxcv. 24. Clement speaks of certain heretics, who 
said that the knowledge of the true God was the real martyr- 
dom ; hut that he who confessed unto death was a suicide. 

DLXXI. 10. 

* Clement here makes Levi a different person from Matthew. 
See Potter's Note. 

* Compare S. L. 2. cccclxxi. 23. cccclxxxiv. 18. cccclxxxvi. 
12. L. 4. dlxix. 18. dlxx. 22. dlxxv. 6. L. 7. dccclxiv. 10. 
See p. 251, Note 4. Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdxlix. 22. Cle- 
ment speaks of persecution from without and from within. 

7 
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versation. On one ' occsasion he defines martyr- 
dom a purification from sins, accompanied by 
glory. 

Clement condemns those who courted martyr- 
dom by voluntarily presenting themselves before 
the tribunals. We may sometimes think his 
reasoning on the subject over-strained : for in- 
stance, when he * says that by such a proceeding 
men render themselves accomplices of the perse- 
cutor, and partakers of his guilt. Yet on other 
occasions he ^ opposes the rashness of those who 
courted danger to the steady, rational courage of 
those who avoided it, when they could without a 
denial of their profession ; and cheerfully and boldly 
met it, when they could not. * He contends also, 
that no man is at liberty to withdraw himself from 
life. 

' S. L. 4. dxcvi. 46. ioiKiv oiv to fiapripiov dn'oea'Sapmc 
tJyai &fiapTiiay fiiTii Sojijc See Dcix. 31. In the Extracts bum 
the Prophetic WritiDgs, it is said that martyrdom presupposes 
persecution ; no man is a martyr, unless he is persecuted. Lxtii, 
" S. L. ■! . dxcvii. 27, &c. In the Extracts from the Prophetic 
Writings it is said of the eiders, that they were grieved when they 
not suffering under some calamity, bodily or temporal ; inas- 
much as they thought that, if they received not the punishment 
of theii transgressions in this life, they should sutler more 
severely in the life to come. xi. 
S. L. 7. dccclxxi. 16. 

S.L. 6. dcclxxvii. 39. Clement alludes to the cases, in 
which the philosophers deemed suicide allowable, i 
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As my design in the present Work, was to col- 
lect, for the use of the theological student, those 
passages of Clement's writings which serve to illus- 
trate the history, the doctrines, and the practice of 
the Church of Christ in his day, I have rarely 
touched upon any matters not immediately con- 
nected with that design. I cannot, however, close 
this volume without observing, that among the 
early fathers, . there is none whose writings will 
more amply repay the labour bestowed upon them 
by the classical student ; on account of the nuaier- 
ous quotations from the Greek poets and philoso- 
phers, and the numerous allusions to the customs 
of heathen antiquity, which they contain. 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 



Page 5. Le Nourry, p. 1320, determines that the Adumbrations 
were not translated from the Hypotoposes of Clement ; 
but, as it appears to me, on insufficient grounds. 

20. Note 2. Add, S. L. 3. dxxxix. 3. Quis Dives Salvetur. 

DCDLX. 42. 

21. Speaking of custom^ P. L. 2. c. 1. clxix. 32. Clement 
uses the expression tov oXiaOov ttjq trvvrideiag. 

49. Note 1. Add, P. L. 3. c. 8. cclxxx. 1. 

50. The word l\v(riru)fi£voQ occurs again, P. L. 3. c. 6. 
cclxxiv. 26. 

85. Note 6. Le Nourry supposes Clement to have derived 
this statement respecting Christ's garment, from the 
ancient tradition of his Church. 

101. Note 2. Read. Clement makes a distinction between 

^vpov and at Bvo fid^aipai. at KovpiKai or // ^t7r\^ 
/ittxatpa. 

102. 1. 16. For orments read ornaments, 
105. 1. 11. For master read teacher. 

109. Note 2. Le Nourry also is of opinion that Clement 

did not understand Hebrew, p. 663. 
113. With respect to Clement's masters, see Le Nourry, 

p. 641. 
119. Note 3. at the end. For Note 3, read Note 4. 

125. 1. ult. So S. L. 6. dcccxxiv. 37. oTov rpioydXioy ri evl 

^tiirvifi 7rapo\pu)fji£vos, 

126. Note 4. See Le Nourry, p. 910. 
137. Note 2. Read ccccxlviii. 3, 
149. 1. 5. For informer lesid former. 

I 1 
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153. 1. 17. For When re&d Where. 
176. Note 2. For p. 120 read p. 117. 
192. Note 2. For Note 3 read Note 4. 

220. 1. 14. For Hadrian read Adrian, 

221. Le Nourry, (p. 1290.) determines that this Book is not 
the eighth Book of the Stromata ; bnt, as it appears, for 
insufficient reasons. One is, that although in the Stro- 
mata, L. 5. dcxlvi. 14. Clement numbers the question 
Whether the foetus in the womb is an animal ? among 
the foolish questions which engender strife^ because it 
belongs to the <;lass of dvriaTpii^vTa^ yet in the book 
which bears the title of the eighth book, he discusses 
the question minutely. But surely he might do this 
without any contradiction ; since he only brings for- 
ward the question with the view of illustrating the 
mode in which an investigation is to be conducted. 

Add to Note 3. iIq tov ef^c wpo'iiyai Hrpoi/Liarca. 
dccclxxxvi. 34. 

225. Le Nourry p. 1298, determines in favor of the genuine- 
ness of this Tract. 

232. Note 1. For Note 2, p. 229, read Note 1, p. 230. 

234. 1. 8. For providence read communication; mind is a por- 
tion of the Divinity, communicated to man. 

234. Note 5. On the distinction, made by Plato, between 
TO ijyefjLoyiKoy, ro XoyiKov, and to t^vtriKovy see Beausobre 
Histoire du Manicheisme, Tom. ii. pp. 35. 157. 

236. Note 2. Add, On the perpetual activity of the soul, see 
the passage quoted in p, 84. 

238. Note 5. After S. L. 4. dclxx. 34. Insert L. 7. 
dcccxxxviii. 8. 

245. Note 3. I have interpreted the words of the original, 
Trap* kavTov rrjy 6.0e<ny rioy Xoiiruty iro/i/^crac, by a refer- 
ence to the passage in Quis Dives Salvetur, dcdlvii. 36. 
Twy jJLty oZy Trpoyeyevrifiiyufy deOQ ^idtotriy ^^co'iv, TtSy B 
e7ri6yTu)y avroc cfaoroc kavrf. But rwy Xoittuiv may 
mean that the Gnostic obtains remission for others. See 
Le Nourry» p. 1317. 
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253. Note 6. Add, olov ayyiXog fi^ij ytvoiuyog, avv Xpiarj 
T£ csrai, BcutprjTiKog Civ. 

273. Note 2. Add, See Beausobre, Tom. i. p. 327. 

278. Note 3. For Le Nourry translate Nouc, I'Esprit, p. 33 
100, read Le Nourry translates Nous, Spiritus. 

323. Note 1. 1. 3. For refeTing lead refirring. 

325. Note 3. 1. 1. For diodoti read QcoelSjjc. 

328. Note 1. Add, cccclxxxii. 14. 

335. Note 4. 1. 2. For mheit read tshere. 

345. Note 1. Le Nourry ttinka tbat there is no allusion to 
the human nature of Christ. His explanation is, 
Quaternio vlrtutum Deo consecratur ; tertiS soli, nimi- 
rum justitia, hominem quartae Domini liroarriaci, hoc 
est, finno nee mutation! amplius obnoxio Domini 
statui conjungente. p. 901. Still we are not told why 
this unchangeable state of the Lord is called the fourth 
Hypostasis. 

356. It should here have been mentioned that Clement 
notices the silence of the Heathen oracles. C. x. 12. 

357. Note 2. Add Adunihrationes in Ep. Judse v. 9. mviii. 

34. in 1. Ep. loannis, ii. 1. mix. 28. 
368. Since the remarks on the Esoteric system of Clement 
were written, my Mend, Professor Jereraie, has pointed 
out to me a Note on Matthew vi. B. in Beausohre's 
Annotations on the New Testament. Beausobre exa- 
mines in detail the passages in which Clement speaks 
of the unwritten Tradition, and comes to a concluiion 
similar to that at which I have arrived. 

371. In S. L. 4. dscv. 32. Clement makes Matthew and 
Levi distinct persons. See Le Nouny, p. 1014. 

372. Note 4, Add, the author of the Adumbrations, says that 
the second Epistle was addressed to Virgins, atid espe- 
cially to a Babylonish Virgin, named Electa, mxi, 13, 

380. 1. 1 . For under a deep mystery, read in a mystical man- 
ner suited to the economy, 

383. On Clement's calculation of the Seventy Weeks, see Le 
Nourry, p. 959. 
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397* !• 4. For On read Of; and in 1. 9. omit verse. 
402. Note 1. 1. penult, for this read his : and add at the end. 
See Gataker's Note on Marc. Antonin. p. 330. 

405. Note 3. 1. 3. For Philometer read Philometor, 

406. Note 4. 1. 2. For Herophila read HerophUe, 

407. On Clement's quotations from Scripture see Le Nourry, 

pp. 665. 933. 

441. Le Nourry p. 700, doubts whether, in Clement's remarks 
on the mixture of wine and honey, there is any allusion 
'to the rite of Baptism. 

447. Le Nourry, p. 702, admits that Clement affixes a spiri- 
tual meaning to the words of St. John ; but contends 
that he also interprets them literally. As a specimen 
of literal interpretation Le Nourry quotes, P. L. 2. c. 2. 
clxxvii. 24. produced by me in p. 446. He must 
surely have been greatly at a loss for proofs of Clement's 
belief in the corporal presence. Note 2, read P. L. 1. 

456. With respect to Clement's preference of celibacy, see 
the passages quoted in p. 85. Note 1. 

464. L. 7. Instead of admitting the Clergy into the number of 
those who were marked out (kXtip^J, read admitting into 
the number of the Clergy ^ C'^^VpfJ> those who^ &c. 

Not having had an opportunity, while these sheets were pass- 
ing through the press, of consulting the account of Clement's 
works, in Le Nourry's Apparatus ad Bibliothecam Maximam 
Patrum, I have been obliged to insert here such extracts as 
appeared to me to deserve attention. 



THE END. 
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